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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following letter, which was found 
among Miss Seward's papers after 
her death, will account sufficiently for 
the present Publication, and renders it 
unnecessary for the Editor either to enter 
into any : explanation of his motives for 
undertaking it, or to oflFer any apology 
for its appearance. 

Posthu/mous- Letter from Amm Seward 
to Mr A. Constable. 

" Sir, July 17, 1807- 

" In a Will, made and executed since 
*' I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
" April last, I have left you the exclu- 
" sive copy-right of Twelve Volumes 



Tl 
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quuto. hili^KMUid. Tlier contun co- 
pies of lettcfs^ or of pans of lelteis, 
^ that, ajfber I had mii u ai diem^ appear- 
^ ed to me worth the attention of the 

* puUic. Voluminous » is the coUee- 

* tioa, it does not include a twelfth part 
^ of mv epistcdanr wiitii^ from the time 
^ it comm^ices* vix« tirom the Tear 17S4> 

* to the present dar. 

** I wish you to publish two volumes 
« annually ; and by no means to follow 
^ the late absurd custCMn of classing let* 
^ ters to separate conespondents^ but 
^ suffer them to succeed each other in 

* the order of time, as you find them 
^ transcribed. 

" When you shall receive this letter 

* its Writer will be no more. While she 
^ lives she must wish Mr Constable all 
' manner of good, and that he may en- 
^ joy it to a late period of human life. 

*« Anna Skward." 



It was in this manner that these letters 
came into the hands of the Editor ; and, 
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ID obeying the direction of their ac- 
complished Author, he is happy to be- 
lieve that he is, at the same time, con- 
tributing not a little to extend her repu- 
tation. Miss Seward has hitherto been 
known and admired almost entirely as a 
writer of poetry. Her attempts in prose 
have not been considered as equally for- 
tunate ; and, it is to be feared, that even 
in these familiar, epistles, several affec- 
tations of style, arising mostly from too 
free an use of poetic imagery, may tend 
somewhat to obscure their real merit. 
But when this . peculiarity is got over> 
the reader, it is presumed, cannot fail to 
be struck with the many intellectual 
and moral excellencies which they dis- 
play. 

He will perceive throughout, in their 
Author, an independent and vigorous 
mind^ entering with animation into every 
subject which is presented to it— -full of 
elevated views, — and uninfluenced by 
common notions when they were not 
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brought home to its own penxptioiis of 
troths 

In her Critical remarks especiallry 
Miss Sewakd will alwaTS be foand in- 
genioQS and ins rtni c li f e ; and, if she 
sometimes errs in praising her &Tourite 
anthms with too little discrimination^ 
the ernv is of that generous kind which 
marks the warmth of her character, and 
could proceed only from an enthusiastic 
admiration of e^ery thing which seemed 
to her to bear the stamp of genius. 

In Politics her opinions are free and 
spirited ; and whatever opinion the 
reader may entertain of the counsels 
adopted by this country in consequence 
of the French Revolution, he cannot 
but admire the sagacity with which she 
has predicted many of those unfortunate 
results which we have since been doom- 
ed to deplore. 

The ardour of Miss Seward's aflFec* 
tions is no less conspicuous in these 
lettem than the force of her understand* 
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ing.— ^Her long years of dutiful attend^ 
ance on a father's infirmities ; her steady 
attachment to her friends ; her mournful 
remembrances constantly recurring, of 
those whom death had separated from 
her; and the fatal blow which at last 
withered her existence by depriving her 
of one of the oldest and dearest of those 
who remained : These circumstances^ 
which are . here exhibited with much 
nature and feeling, cannot be contem- 
plated without exciting a lively interest 
in her character; and certainly consti- 
tute one of the chief attractions of these 
memorials of it that are now offered to 
the public. 

The celebrity of this Lady procured 
her visits and letters from some of the 
most distinguished individuals of her age 
-i— and her long life gave her an opportu^ 
nity of becoming acquainted with most 
of the illustrious literary characters who 
adorned the latter half of the last cen* 
tury. There are accordingly interspersed 
in these volumes many interesting anec- 

5 



dotes of eminent persons, which will pro- 
bably be not the least attractive part of 
the Work. 

It will be observed, that in (me parti- 
cular Miss Seward's directions have not 
been exactly obeyed. It was thought 
more satisfactory to the puUic that 
the whole of these letters should be 
laid before it at once, rather than that 
they should be published as she seems 
to have wished, — ^in detached portions. 
Neither must it be concealed, that 
some of the letters contained in her be- 
quest have been omitted : — such chiefly 
as relate to the characters or connections 
of living individuals, and touch upon 
circumstances, which although very na- 
turally introduced into letters among 
friends, were evidently not designed for 
the world. Some minute critical dis- 
cussions have also been left out, distin- 
guished indeed by all the acuteness of 
the excellent writer, but which would 
have swelled beyond proper limits a 
work that to many readers may already 
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appear too long. In every other respect 
the Editor has been scrupulously faith- 
ful to the trust with which he has been 
honoured. 

Miss Seward was born in the year 
1747) and died on the S5th of March 
1809. Her poetical works, accompanied 
with some part of her early literary cor- 
respondence, and a biographical memoir, 
have since been edited in three volumes, 
by Walter Scott, Esq. to whom that 
part of Miss Seward's writings had 
been committed, by a bequest similar to 
that under which the present Publica- 
tion appears. 



Edinburgh^ March 28, 1811. 
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LETTERS. 



LETTER I. 

Miss Powys*. 



Lichfieldy Oct. 23, 1784. 

.You have obl^ed me by the translation of Rous- 
seau's Second Walk. The perspicuity, and 
beauty of the language, leave no doubt of its doing 
every justice to the sentiments of the author ;— * 
but, good heaven! what are those sentiments? 
how shockingly unamiable, how totally absurd! 
Every being of distmguished genius wiU, from 
the prevalence of envy, have a number of foes. 
Is he therefore to conclude human nature incapa- 
ble of kind and generous affection ? Basely shall he 
suspect, and ungratefully shall he repress, every 
glow of kindness and benevolence, when it would 
«hiiie upon him i So doing, Rousseau was not fit 

* A lady of abilities and accompliahments, mimamed, and 
resident at CMon nei^ Bristol. Jaonary, 1810. 
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to converse with the rest of his species, and was 
deservedly an outcast from them. 

What overweening vanity, as well as dark sus- 
picion, appears in these reveries ! No books are 
worth his attention ! He has discovered mankind 
to be so despicable, its interests are below his 
care ! and he deems the most trivial egotisms a 
more important legacy to society than any other 
subject of disquisitioiQ he could possibly choose. 
Proud and vain, selfish and cold, indeed, Rous- 
seau didst thou become. Thy heart had lost its 
healthy for philanthropy is the health of the heart. 
What splendour of style can have power to shield 
thy self-sufficient egotisms from just indignation 
and contempt ? Ah ! how little do we perceive in 
them of that open, l^prightly, aiFectiohate i^pirit^ 
which warmed and illumined the morning of tfij 
days! gave vigour to thy 'scientific' researches; 
drew to thee many amiable individuals, whoge^ 
iierously waved, in trildute to thy merit,' those ob- 
jections to plebeian bnth which prevail in France 
with a force so generally exclusive; and who, by 
thus receiving thee into their society, enlarged thy 
sphere of characteristic contemplation, and ena- 
bled thee to trace the motives of human actios, 
in thy enchanting novel, with truth and accuracy* 
It is melancholy to reflect, on perusing these thy 
later works, how much less estimable thy ag^ 
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than tby- youth; to see thee verifying, in thy ex- 
ample, the foUowii^ exclamation in '^ the mourn- 
ful and angry Night Thoughts/' 

^ How few^ of hnman kind^ bring back at eve, 
Lminciilate, the raaimen of the jiMni/* 

A rheumatic complaint obliged me to make an 
cjKcursion to Buxton this siinmier, though most 
unwilling to leave my dearest father, in his pre- 
sent weak, though not diseased state; but glad 
tidings of his exemption firom every thing like ill- 
ness blessed my absence, and I found a pleasing 
succession of animated hours in the medley socie- 
ty of that crowded scene. Many agreeable peo- 
ple sought my regard. Amongst them, my neigh- 
bour, the young, the brave, the gallant, unfortu- 
nate Captain Arden, who has lost his right-arm 
in the naval service of this country. He preceded 
me at Buxton near a fortnight ; and, on my arri- 
val, introduced me to all the very desirable inti- 
macies which his pleasing manners had enabled 
him to form. Soon after I came, the youthful 
and lovely Lady Foster Cunliffe descended, like a 
goddess, amoi^st us. She unites the most en- 
gaging affability to the powers of an ingenious 
mind, and a cultivated understandinjg, and to the 
attractions of radiant beauty and majestic grace. 
She is on a larger scale, both as to face and figure, 
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but I never saw features, or a counteoance so 
. like my lost Honora's. Her complexion is of as 
glowing bloom, widi a superior degree of fair- 
ness ; — ^the coiolour of the face ; the form of die 
moudi ; the nose, that between Grecian and Ro- 
man, is lovelier than either ; the etherial smile on 
the lip, and the bright glance of intelligence and 
joy, are all Honoba. The same soft comjda- 
cency shone in her eyes while she conversed widi 
me. I was obliged to explain the source of those 
involuntaiy tears which so often filled my eyes, as 
she hung on my arm, in animated conversation. 
The regret I felt when we parted was extreme, — 
more indeed than the shortness of our acquunt- 
ance warranted, but for the influence of this en- 
dearing, this fascinating resemblance. 

The autumnal glory of this day puts to shame 
the summer's suUenness. I sit writing upon this 
dear green terrace, feeding, at intervals, my little 
golden-breasted songsters. The embosomed vale of 
Stow, which you know it overlooks, glows sunny 
through the Claud-Loraiurtint, which is spread 
over the scene, like the blue mist over a plumb. 
How often has our lost Honora hung over the 
wall of this terrace, enamoured of its scenic 
graces ! Never more will such bright glances dis- 
criminate and admire them. Well do I know 
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that the sadness of this reflection touches your 
heart as it does mine. That source of sympathy 
between ns is sacred, and inexhaustible, Fare- 
weU. 



LETTER II. 



Miss Weston *, 

Lichfield, Oct. 29, i 784. 

I have lately been in the almost daily habit of 
contemplating a very melancholy spectacle. The 
great Johnson is here, labouring under the pa- 
roxysms of a disease, ^hich must speedily be fatal. 
He shrinks from the consciousness widi the ex- 
tremest horror. It is by his repeatedly expressed 
desire that I visit him often : yet I am sure he 
neidier does, nor ever did feel much regard for 
fne ; but he would fain escape, for a time, in 
any society, from the terrible idea of his approach- 

* An intelligent friend of Miss SewarJ, residing, at the 
date of this correspondence, at Ladlow: since married to 
Mr PemiingtoD, master of the ceremonifs i|t Cliflony near 
ftrUtoL 
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ing dissolution, .1 never would be awed by his 
sarcasmsi or bis frowns^ into acquiescenee with 
his general injustice to the merits of other writers; 
with his national, or party aversions ; but I feel 
the truest compassion for his present sufferings, 
and fervently wish I had power to relieve them. 

A few days since I was to drink tea with him, 
by his request, at Mrs Porter's. When I went 
into the room, he was in deep but agitated slum- 
ber, in an arm-chair. Opening the door with that 
caution due to the sick, he did not awaken at ray 
entrance. I stood by him several minutes, mourn- 
fully contemplating the temporary suspension of 
those vast intellectual powers, which must so soon, 
as to this, world, be eternally quenched. 

Upon the servant entering to announce the ar- 
rival of a gentleman of the university, introduced 
by Mr White, he awoke with convulsive starts, — 
but rising, with more alacrity than could have 
been expected, he said, '^ Come, my dear lady, 
let you and I attend these gentlemen in the study/' 
He received them with more than usual compla- 
cence ; but whimsically chose to get astride upon 
bis chair-seat, with his face to its back, keeping a 
trotting motion as if on horseback ; but, in this 
odd position, he pouredforth streams of eloquence, 
illumined by frequent flashes of wit and humour, 
without any tincture of malignity. That amusing 
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p^rtr (^ thU fioavenataoaf which alluded ta the 
teamed Pig, and his demi-ratioiial exhibitions, I 
shall transmit to you hereafter. 



LETTER III- 

Rbv. T. S. Whalley. 

Licl^ldj Nov. 7, 1784. 

. Large is my debt to you, dear friend, for those 
exquisite, those livif^ descriptions of the Alpme 
scenery^ with which you have favoured me. You 
enable me .to. see their picturesque wonders with- 
out the fjEitigue and danger of the journey. I ext 
plore thC' Glaciers; I ascend Mount Blanc, and 
contemplate its varied sublimities with the most 
awakened CTithusiasm. I walk with you to Vevay 
and Qarens. Why is not Clarens such a situation 
as might enable our imagination to indulge its de-^ 
ceptioDs ; to make those believe, who actually visit 
that spot, that they tread in the steps of Julie, 
apd St Preux, of Clara, and Wolmar F Ah ! it is 
the vivid glow of these local interests that consti- 
tutes the highest triumph of genius, after it has de- 
livered an immortal work to the world. 
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You exchange the magnificent landscapes of 
Savoy and Switzerland^ for the softer environs of 
Avignon: — ^hut they include Vaucluse, whose 
interwoven recollections will recompense all the 
inferiority in point of scenery on the laurel-shaded 
Soi^; compared with that of the mighty Alps, 
with their stupendous cataracts, green lakes, vine- 
curtained mountains, and Uoomy vallies. — ^Yes, 
the spirit of love and poetry will recompense 
their loss at that consecrated fountstin, '^ Clear as 
a mirror, as an ocean deep.'' 

The old literary Colossus * has been some time 
in Lichfield. The extinction, in our sphere, of 
that mighty spirit approaches fast. A confirmed 
dropsy deluges the vital source. It is melancholy to 
observe with what terror he contemplates his ap- 
proaching fate. The religion of Johnson wasalways 
deeply tinctured with diat gloomy and servile super- 
stition which marks his political opinions. He ex- 
presses these terrors^ and justly calls them miser- 
able, which thus shrink from the exchange of a 
diseased and painful existence, which gentler hu- 
man beings consider as the all-recompensing re- 
ward of a welt-spent life. Yet have not these hu- 
miliating terrors by any means subdued that male- 
volent and envious pride, and literary jealousy^^ 

* Johmom 
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"Which were ever the vices of his heart, and to 
which he perpetually sacrificed, and continues to 
sacrifice, the fidelity of representation, and the 
veracity of decision. His memory is considerably 
impaired, but his eloquence rolls on in its custoffi- 
ary majestic torrent, when he speaks at all. My 
heart aches to see him labour for his breath, which 
he draws with great effort indeed. It is not im- 
probable that this literary comet may set where it 
rosCf and Lichfield receive his pale and stem re- 
mains. 

You wiD be kindly gratified to hear that I re- 
ceive the highest encomiums, upon my poem, 
Louisa, by the first literary characters of the age. 
I inck>se the beautiful eulogium with which it has 
been honoured from the pen of Mr Hayley. 
"^is eulogium appeared in several of the public 
prints. 

The fame of Lunardi's aerial tour must have 
readied you across the continent. Infinite seems 
the present rage 

** To be imprifloii^d in the viewless winds. 
And blown, with restless violence, about 
This pendant worid.** 

But unless these adventurers can acquire the 
power of steering their buoyant bark, the experi- 
pient is as idle as it is dangerous^ 
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to 

I 

dal iikjif calivcBed die dwripftwB. 

Odjer affleeaMc eJLcanioas varied way hte 
Mer dsys. P^it of dKfl^ however, irere tinged 
widi die ^oom of legiet, by die deadi of wmj dear 
amt Martiiiy iriioae strikiBg likcnffw to wasj yet 
dearer modiery wlKnn I lost in the year 1780^ iplr 
creased the affection which her virtues and long- 
expeiimced kindness had inspired. Now, on dkis 
wide eardi, no resemUance remains to me of Aat 
hired form whidi gave me birth, and . which was 
of such acknowlec^ed beauty, even in wank^ age. 
Jusdy do you speak of the mehncholy conscious- 
ness produced by this atsful vanishing of oar 
friends :—*-but, O! my dearest father lives, and 
has now numy months escaped every symptom of 
that dread-malady which so often threatened to 
deprive me of the precious blessing of adminis- 
tering to his comforts ; of seeing him happy ; of 
receiving his tender endearments. Ere long, I 
hope^ this filial happiness vrill lure you back to 
England ; — and may it yet be long ere you and I 
find ourselves deprived for ever of its sacred gra- 
tifications! * 
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LETTER IV. 

Wm. Hayley, Esg. 

Lichfield, Dec. 23, 1784. 

At last, my dear bard, extinct is that mighty 
spirit '^^ in wfaidi so much good and efil, so much 
large expansion and illiberal narrowness of mind, 
were blended ; — that enlightened the whole lite- 
rary woHd widi the splendours of his imagination, 
and, at times, with the steadiest fires of judgment ; 
and, yet more frequently, darkened it witii spleen 
and envy; potent, through the resistless powers 
of his understanding, to shroud the iairest claims 
of rival excellence. Indiscriminate praise is pour- 
ii^, in full iddes, around his tomb, and character- 
istic reality is overwhelmed in the torrent. 

With me the month of August passed agreeably 
away at Buxton, spite of its wonderons paucity as 
to local graces ; yet, when difierent friends took 
me in their carriages on morning airings upon the 
mountains, my eye dwflt with pleasure upon some 
fine efiects of light and shade, the only beautiful 

* Johnson* 
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objects on those high wild hills. What a humid 
climate! Not a day without rain^ and chilling 
coldness of atmosphere ! Once^ for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, the snow fell in large flakes, and 
reminded us of Shakespeare's pretty description : 

*' The seasons alter, hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the damask iose«^' 

But no roses were diere to spread their > bosoms 
to such churlish visitors. Surrounded by an agree- 
able and numerous company, a disposition, social, 
as mine, felt little disposed to mourn over the in- 
verted seasons. We had much mentid sun-shine ; 
not once, as I recollect, was it overshadow- 
ed by tenacious pride, by envy, or by spleen. 
Thus did cheerfulness, and imanimity, compensate 
the straightuess of our dusky mansion, the inele- 
gance of its board, and the unpleasant effluvias 
which met us on the staircase, and in eveiy pas- 
sage. 

When the beauteous Crescent shall be finished, 
and rendered habitable, all these sins against our 
corporeal senses will probably be reformed. 

Dr Darwin called here the other morning. 
We walked to Mr Saville'&^garden, accompanied 
by its owner. Talking about some rare and beautir 
All plants, Dr Darwin turned to me, and asked if 
I had seen the Calmia. On my saying no, he 
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Gontmn^d — *^ it is a flower of such exquisite 
beanty, that would make you waste the summer's 
day in examioing it : — ^you would forget the hour 
of dimier; all your senses would be absorbed in 
one; you would be all eye/' I smiled, and asked 
him to.descnbe it : '' What, in the first place, was 
its colour ?' — " Precisely that of a seraph's plume.'' 
We laughed, as he intended we should, at the ac- 
curacy of the description. He told us afterward, 
that he had heard much of the flower, but, as yet, 
had not seen it. 

Mr and Mrs Whalley are just arrived at Avignon. 
Thus he writes in his kst letter: " I have lately 
made a most agreeable excursion to Lausanne^ 
through the beautiful Pays de Yaud, accompanied 
by a young Danish noblemau of great merit, fine 
talents, and polished manners. The situation of 
Lausanne pleased me more than that of Geneva. It 
commands a finer view of the lake, is more rural, 
and less pretending. It is not encumbered, as about 
Geneva, with a multitude of country-seats, nor 
insulted by. the cropt hedges and formal gard^os^ 
which crowd upon the eye round that famous city- 
From Lausanne I took up my stafi* and walked to 
explore Veinay and Clarens, rendered so interest- 
ii^ by Rousseau in his immortal Eloisa. Yevay 
is a neat pretty town, situated at the extreme end 
of the lake ; but Clarens is a beggarly village^ 



IT. 




of teader BMBoiy, ml Ae 
dtitran From Gcaeva we came Arecthrhidker. 
At L jooi we IcmA fdaoes ia die ooc^ if en ftr 
Av^noa^ and foiBid oar Inget down Ae rapid 
Rkme ^ery deG^tfal, adorned as tte its banks by 
nmnberiesB Tilk^es, Yineyards, and die piclmes^a^ 
rains of ancient casdes; yet the banks of the 
gentler Soane, between Macen and Lyons, charm- 
ed us still more^ as being more various, more pas- 
toral, and as die <fifferent parts of die landscape 
were more finely contrasted. The cddbrated 
Pont St Esprit, diat hangs, vrith such noble l^t- 
tiess, over die rapid Rhone, pleased us infinitdy. 
We like Avignon, and are setded here for die 
winter. The provinons are good and cheap, die 
fruits delicious, the air pleasant, except when the 
sharp bize pierces to die marrow; but it puri- 
fies the air, braces the nerves, and like a Bkifful 
9urgeon, cuts to cure*^ 

And now, my dear bard, after having snatch^ 
you to the continent by Whalleyan magic, I re- 
store you to Eartham. Sufier me, then, to ex- 
press my gratitude for the kind attention and ar- 

4 
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debt welcome 'irith'iwhicb 'my poetical .offspring 
lia8<4b«en' receifved in its io^elj precincts y fori the 
eiitioat ^acciiiracj>'Of &o8e 'observations - which 
kttfe stoei^tiiened their claims to the pubMc smile, 
and for the gaierous, the discriminating approba- 
tion w4neh has sa'hi^y gratified their parent. 

• -. . 

^ The sccxff of flpleen thtii miss its wounding aim; 
For Hayley praiies, and his praise is fiune." 



. : 
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Dr Percival of Manchester. 

ticMeld, Feh. 17, l1S5. ' 

I thank you^ Sir, with the fervoiir of a pleased 
spirit, for the ingenious pamphlet ''^ you have sent 
me. The system it holds forth, and, as I think, 
demonstrates, has loi^ been a favourite hypo- 
thesis of mine. Judge, then, with what pleasure 
I see its rational probability so benevolently, so 
ably asserted. 

* A Tract, by Dr Percival, on the probability that conscious 
sensation extends tiu-onfj^ tiie vegetable as well as animal 

WOTld. 

VOL. I. B 
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My mtunacy widi your pablicatioii, the 
^' MosAL AND Literary Dissertations,'' 
ptmusing me much gratificatioii, became esta^ 
blisbed sdon after I had die honour to address 
yoil last, and, contrary to the g^ieral consequence 
of raised expectations, it promised no more than 
it performed. Nothii^ can be more just than 
your general censure of die poetic violations of 
natiu^ histor3^. Yet, I confess, I think flight and 
skirmishhig allusions to fabulous circumstances 
have often great beauty. Surely the philosopher 
should pardon them, when they happily serve die 
puiposes of illustration and imagery. Lucretius 
has so elegantly, and with sucti an air of philoso- 
phic truth, accounted for what you tell us is an 
unexisting circumstance, th^ yellow vision of ic- 
teric patients, that a poet must be unwilling to re- 
nounce the fable as a source of allusion. Poetic 
taste surely welcomes it in Mr Hayle/s animated 
couplet concerning the female poets of this coun- 
try, in his Epistles on Epic Poetry, — 

'^ The bards of Britaio, with anjaundicM eyes, 
Will glory to behold such rivals rise." 

Nor is the fable, if fable it be, less beautifiiUy iiH 
troduced in Thomson's Spring, where he de- 
scribes the passion of jealousy^ 
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•f^ Tbe yeHow-tingiiig pli^itte 

» 



What poet scraples to describe an elegant dU 
minutive female by the expression, fairy-form, or 
to impersonize unpropitious darkness by calling it 
— ^diat witch, the n^ht i We must not be too strict 
with the bards in our demands for the abolition of 
agreeable iables. Sublime use has been frequently 
made, by them, of the unphilosophic and long«ex- 
ploded idea, that the sun is a movii^ orb. ** He 
Cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a giant to nmhb course/' Spenser 
has clothed the same mistaken idea with yet more 
spl^Kbiu-. 

^ And now the golden, oriental gate 

Of highest heaven 'gan to open fair, 

And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair. 

And hmfd his gliatering beams thro' gloomy aur." 

And Milton, — 

<' Thoa son, of this great world botli eye, and sool. 
Acknowledge him thy greater. — Sound his praise 
In thy eternal coarse, both when thou climb*st, • 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thoa fidTst." 

One of the most strikingly exceptionable viola<» 
tions of NATVBAL HISTORY is committed by the 
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generally so veiy accurate Hiomson^ whose allu- 
sions and descriptioilft are almost 'idways as faith- 
ful to truths as they are dear to beauty. This 
vidlathm is found, in ^ very^^promiikent poiotfof 
view*/ eveir in the 'beavteoiis 'dx0rdkun''td''«his 
SpBik^;' 'As -Mr ^lAikuf' jondy ohseFTes*/ that 
lk>eflf '^fpeai kt iba p^tiM id 'whidi the faii^i of 
the neasAnd is, Sta^tiiitiy' repf^sed' by the ronghii^ss 
of wintefy mid'-trimnphant oVef' it ^ 'but thbt dis- 
ceirttfng criti<;/who mkkes such a point df fidelity 
tt> nature in descriptive' Wiitingy shews hid pai> 
ti'ality to Tliomsony and' desire of con<^ing every 
defect of his, by not pointing out the impropriety 
of the veil in l!hid vernal personification. It 
ought to have been composed of the spring- 
flowers, primroses, violets, hyacincths, &c. in- 
stead of those shadowing roses which, in our cli- 
mate, never appear befbfe the end of June. StJM- 
MER might properly have been invoked to de- 
scend, ^' veil'd in a shower of shadowing roses ;'' 
but it is a gross anachronism to attire the Spring 
in that ornament. 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley, on the Continent. 

Lichfield^ March 1, 1785. 

It has lately, dear friend, been my lot again to 
suffer pained apprehension from seeing the dart 
of death shaken furiously over tj^ie weak fram,^ Qf 
my aged f«,ther .;, Sophi^^'s, to .mourn the .extipc* 
tion of her revived hopes ; and yours, to endure 
the ranguish of losing your tenderly. valued fri^d, 
}Xk the; flower of his youth. ^^ Ah ! is this all of 
thy Qiatillion's story." Mournful proof, of life's 
instability! 

In the severe disappointment which thus, to 
you and Mrs Whalley, casts the whole Continent 
into gloom; thus shrouds all the fan* schemes you 
had planned of visiting, with this amiable and ac- 
complished Savoyard, its varied scenes ; my best 
consolation is, that you are together, and have the 
power of devptii^ a portion of every. day to the 
remembrance of him whom you have lost. In^ 
different people must soon shew you their weari- 
ness of a theme so melancholy ; and even your 
friends, who did not know him, cannot take. an 
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interest so lively in diose precious recollections, 
as will be mutually and equally shared by you. 
When Adam and Eve are exiled paradise, Mil- 
ton says, 

^ They, hand in hand, wiUi wandeiing at^ps, and dow. 
Thro* Eden took their soHtaiy way.*' 

The little words, ^' hand in hand,'' steal, with 
balmy power, upon die pains of sensibilitjr, while 
it contemplates that moiumful banishment. Were 
I near you, I should strive to sooth, instead of 
using fruitless endeavours, by common-place ar« 
guments, to banish your grief. I should ask yon 
concerning Chatillion's person, his graces and his 
virtues. By making diem habitually our theme, 
a lost frieud seems not lost ; he mingles in our 
conversation ; we see him ; we hear his voice ; 
we make our friends see and listen to him ; and 
we imagine that his beatified spirit hovers over 
ns ; and that it is not among the least of its de- 
lights to contemplate the affection, which thus 
consecrates his idea in the breast of those who 
were dearest to him upon earth, and to whom he 
will soon be reimited in that state, the happiness 
of which vriU find its perfection in the conscious^ 

of its IMID^Ilitf* 

'*ol' Sussex lately sent me a 
VtofHMBplu^ from his new 
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Parnassus ; its subject a mistake of his sculp* 

tor. 



Impkomtu by Mr Hatlet. 



Yb gods, cried a bard, witli a davical oatby 
Who had ordered the bostos of Pope and of Prior; 

That on each side of Seward*, who rifab them both^ 
They might properly hononr that qneen of tiie lyre : 

O Jove, he exclaim'd, if I widded thy tbonder, 
I woa'd frighten the sculptor who mins my hope, 

Sm'e never did artist conmiit soch a bhmder. 
He has sent me a NswroK instead of a Pops. 



In the wonders of natore Sir Isaac was vers*d. 
Bat, alas I with the Hiaa he had little alliance, 

And tho* to the bottom of comets he pierc*d, 
He ne'er sowided woman, that much deeper sdence. 

But away, old astronomer I 'tis not thy post! 

Here, exdaim'd the vex*d poet, take Newton away j 
When, O wonderful speech f in the tone of a ijbost, 

The meek modest sage tins petitioii'd to stay : 

^ Dear uasdUe bard, be a little more jost, 
Nor thy senator accuse of a careleas tnasaction, 

In the shape of a cold and iaseiMble bast, 
I am drawn to thy faoose 1^ the tews of attiaction. 



* Her pietare by Baonty. 
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. Tho* sages and bards judge bat Ul of a brother. 
While matter incumbers the spirit of each, 
AH the children of science are just to each other, 
When they soar out of human infirmity's reach. 

£*en on can¥as thy Seward has .virtue to draw 
A philosopher's soul from the regions of bliss, 

To contemplate her genius may charm him who saw 
All tiie secret sublime of the starry abyss. 

Then on me, I beseech you, this dnrge to confer ; 

Of Seward's attendants I justfy am one : 
The rapt student of light may well wait upon her, 

Whose fancy has i^ll the rich hues of the sun." 
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William Hatlet, Esq. 

Lickfidd, March 15, 17B5. 

Absorbed by coiisiderati<uis yet more inte- 
restnig than even your beaatifbl writiiigs, I be- 
lieve my last letter made no commoit upon the 
agreeable hope, extended in the qustle to ^rhich 
it refJied, viz. that of aeeii^ a new emanation 
from our bright foimtain of poetic l^t. Till I 
feel more assured hope of your restoration to 
health, I shall look forward to the sratification of 
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this curiosity in that sort of languor -with which a 
sick man expects his friend to undraw his cur- 
tains^iaftes he^has been told that morning is arken 
in all .thi9 sununer's* glory. . 
.,Grud^! . Why would you not.send me the trim* 
mmg epigram upon /the mitred pedant, who has 
so despicably criticized « your Sargent's beauteous 
dramatic, poem f Not.lesa.Mielcome to me is the 
gall than- die haney of Mr Hayfoy's pen, since 
>surQ:I.<aniy that when it flows,^it:is the hand of 
justice^ whkh lifts. the flood-gates. Beattie com- 
mends, and /calls the indignation generous, with 
which we amile.over the. chastisement of the male- 
volent. .11 .« ^ J . X I , . . 

. Miss Weston has .sent me: & most interestii^ 
extract from a letter lately received from Mr 
Whalley^ and dated December 1.784. There is 
no resisting the temptation of copymg it here for 
your amusement. 

'. ? I have, this mbndi visited the celebrated 
fountain .of. Yaucluse. It is the fullest, purest, 
and most beautiful source imaginable. So:serene- 
ly«bes it. sleeps in a vast cavern, at the foot of a 
lofiyxocky. that not one intruding breath ruffles 
itstjoure airface^ even while it is sending out an 
hundred .^limpid streams from its secret and im^ 
measureable depth. ; These streams gush out 
from < beneath ia dielving bed of huge mossy 
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sto&esy in various directions, and unite tiiCTuelve9 
at once in a little river. But this is its state only 
vt^hen llie waters are low. As soon as the first 
ardent beams of the sun penetrate into die store- 
houses of the mountain-snowSy and send them 
dissolving throii^h die rocky crevices to reple- 
nish the springs, the Fountain of Vauduse 
swelk, and fills completely the ample cavern in 
which it now slumbers ; and thai,, scomii^ evea 
diat mound, its waters rush out with impetuous 
fury at the mouth of the cave, and foam over the 
rough crags, which now seem to tower fiir above 
their reach. Then it is that this overflowing 
fountain increases the now gentle Sorgue into a 
wide and rapid torrent, that often deluges the 

vale. 

— ** While I sat and leaned on a rock, what a soft 
melancholy did the striking scene of tender poe- 
tic consecration breathe over my soul! mine, 
which was so much less affected than that of Pe- 
trarch by relative objects and concatenated ideas ; 
but you must not talk of the laurels around this 
fountain, for diere are none, or rather it is abun- 
dant in poetic, because imaginary bowers. There 
can be littie doubt, however, diat such laurel 
bowers were contemporary with the poet, plant<» 
ed probably in lavish plenty by his hand, firom 
their similarity to the name of his mistress, and 
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to liiB consciouniess of the future fame of hii 
verse ; but tfaey were not natives of the scene, 
and time has withered and destroyed every vestige 
of die aliens. The scenery in reality is that of 
bare and brokan rocks; broken into a thousand 
fantastic angles, and offering picturesque figures 
more grand than beautiful. A few straggling 
olive trees, nitched here and there among the 
cliffs, seem to strive, with their niggard and in- 
significant foliage, against the general image of 
awful barrenness ; as a partial ray of light serves 
only to render more sensible the general blackness 
of the smroundiug clouds. A fig-tree, however, 
had much interest for me. It grows wild out 
of the crevice of the principal rock, and imme- 
diately over the cavein. The fountain never rises 
above its roots, which seem planted there as a 
boundary to its ambition, and as an olive of peace 
to the affrighted valley when it dirinks beneath 
the overwhelming waters. 

** We purpose staying at Avignon till March, 
and then removing to some pleasant villa in the^ 
neighbourhood of Vaucluse : that, if it can be 
procured, in which Sterne resided. 

*' You will ask me if I have seen the origi- 
nal pictures of Petrarch and Laura. Yes, I 
have seen them, and am almost sorry for it, so 
agreeable do we find the illusions of our fancy* 
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Petrarch appears with a rusty doctor's hood ; 
with a sanguine high-fed face^ a harsh eye, and, 
I had almost said, witb a libidinous^ countenance. 
Laura sticks up,.stifF as an hedge-stake, with 
red locks, stiff top gloves, and. smelling at<a scai- . 
let poppy, which she holds mincing betwixt her 
finger and thumb. .1 have hunted, out three 
couple of -their portraits; but found it' vain to 
search for images more congenial to my. idea of 
those charmii^ beings : yet I console myself with 
exclaiming, ' These are but the painter's daubs ; 
and it was the meanness and grossness of the art, 
in those early days, that thus disgraced the ap- 
pearance of the interesting lovers, which far supe- 
rior pencils would have vainly strove to represent 
jusUy." 

Is not this very interesting description, my dear 
Mr Hayley ? And now I must tell you how high- 
ly . I am gratified by the beautiful impromptu 
upon the mistake of the sculptor, in sending 
down ihe busts of Newton and Pope, instead of 
Pope and Prior, which you did me the honour to 
purpose placing on each side Romney's picture 
of me. Such intoxicating flattery has your muse 
put into the mouth of die supreme philosopher, 
that I feel more delight to know that my portrait 
is near him, than even that it should be placed by 
the brilliant and harmonious Pope. How charm- 
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ing'is your ]^oetical gallantry ! If all the testimo- 
nies of it^ bestolred upon my flattered self^ were 
collected and giv^n to the world, the garlands of 
Soft's : Stella and Prior's Chloe would fade be- 
fore' nline. My pride, my heart exults in these 
distihctionsy conferred by the tnmscendent English 
bard of the' present aera. 

" O, certainly ! our friend, Mr , has true 

genius, brilliant wit, and the lasit polish of high- 
ly society ; while benevolence and sweet temper 
are added to these rare endowments. I should 
extremely regret his habit of passing whole weeks 
kl Lichfield, without calling at this house, if his 
opinions oA works of imagination, and science, 
and politics, were '^ one thought more steacfy 
than the ebbing sea ;'' but excessii^e instability of 
every sort counteracts the pleasures I should 
ddierwise feel in his company, and reconciles me 
to die seldomness of his visits. From the gay cor- 
diality with which he always addresses me, I 
might expect them to be as frequent as in reality 
they are otherwise. Our dining hour is earlier 
much than his ; and when he does make a mom- 
ii^ call here, its bell generally summons me to 
that meal before he has been with me half an 
hour. He then always humorously exclaims, 

<< Silence that dreadful bell, 

It frights my soul from her propriety.'' 
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As to Horace, I can well believe diat liis odes 
possess many exquisite graces of expression, too 
subtly elegant to be fortunately transposed into 
another language ; but I am surprised at the ire-* 
quently violent transitions in the ideas of these 
odes. They 'sometimes put me in mind ot a little 
fat attorney, of whom my mother uaed to talk, who 
had an unfortunate habit of citing cases that made 
directly against the cause he undertook. 

One of the Horatian odes begins with adjuring 
a certaiD nymph not to cross the seas, lest she 
hazard a life so precious to him. After enu- 
merating maritime signs inauspicious to her pur- 
posed voyage, he reminds her of the fate of 
Suropa, who, when she repented of her expedi- 
tion, was rallied upon the repentance by Venus. 
The goddess sarcastically tells her that she was 
only destined to be the wife of Jove, and to give 
her name to a third part of the habitable world. 
How inconsistently does this narrative conclude 
an ode, whose object had been to dissuade the 
nymph from her watery journey ! 
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LETTER VIII. 
Lady Marianne Carnegy. 

Lickfieldy March 21, 1785. 

Your Ladyship's kind attention and most wel- 
come letter, highly gratifies, obliges, and honours 
me. Sbce I learned the melancholy tidings of 
dear and honoured Lady Northesk's death, I felt 
what I believed, an unavailing desire to obtain 
more particular intelligence than I had the means 
of acquiring, concerning the welfare and situation 
of her lord, and of sweet Lady Marianne, whose 
virtues and graces were in their bud when I had 
the honour of passing a week in Lady Northesk's, 
Lady Marianne's, and Mrs Scott's society at Lich- 
field, in the house of Dr Darwin. Mournful was 
that pleasure, because of the fearful balance in 
which then hung the valuable life of Lady North- 
esk« Ah! with what delight did I learn, from 
her condescending letters to me, of the return of 
her health, by the prescriptions of Dr Darwin, 
after those of the London and Bath physicians 
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had fiEuled ! Sincerely did I deplore the'^ sudden 
blight upon those hopes of her long existence^ 
which were inspired by that unexpected^ that 
wonderful recovery. . 

To be thus engagingly sought^ throi^h motives 
of filial piety, by a daughter of hers, gives me sa- 
tisfaction, which is not the less poignant for be- 
ing shaded 'Over by a sense of mournful gratitude 

to ihe ETERNALLY ABSENT. 

I am 'happy "to hear* yo<i 'SayLbrd Norihesk 
18 well. You >do'hot mention y<>ur own^heikh* 
During that tarftnsi^itresideDoe'at Lichfield^ I.ob* 
Kitt<ved, liritfa pain, that your La<fysh^'so<>iistitution 
was very delicate. The years of advancing youdi 
have, I trust, brought strength and bkHim- on their 
wing-. •' J* ••' • •■ ■.-•' . ..> 

For both your sakes I regret that intelligent 
and amiable Mrs Scott is removed so far from 
you. She must often wish to embrace the love^ 
ly daughter of a lost friend ;— ^ friend so dear and 
80 revered! 

The style of Lady Marianne's letter convinces 
me that she has a mind whose tastes, pursuits, 
and sensibilities, preclude the irksome lassitude 

* The author has been smce informed, that her friend^ Lady 
Northesk, died by accidentally setting her cap and liandker- 
chief on fire. 
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wAh "wkdch retifQBlent ib apt to ioqiire people at 
'ha"i^»ighdy tune of life. Ah! dearest Madam, 
nay liie'CoiisciouBneM of dwering^the A^lW^Wig 
years of a bdoved fatlier gild die'iileot bours, 
iwhcii Alt rockrfrown aioiind yon with solemn 
-slsnmefiSy «iid ib» wiadi'-of' winter are howling 
. over the ocean ! 

Almost five years are elapsed since Dr Darwin 
kfit Ldchfield. A handsome yoong widow, relict 
of Colonel ^Poot^ by whom'she had three diildren, 
drew from us, in -die hymeneal cjudn; our celebrat- 
-ed i^yrician, our poetic and witty fneod. 

^Fbe Doctor was in love tike aveiy Cekubm, 
•and a numerous yoimg £Eunily are springing up in 
-eiMneqiieiice of a 4mion, which was certainly « 
'Ittde^imaeeoitinlable ;* not that there was any won- 
-def/ that. «'fine^'g»ce{ul, and affluent young wo- 
-ttanydmdd"^fesekmte a grave 'philosopher; but 
ihat a sage' of^no^d^atsf' exteriudy and sunk into the 
yniiBof yearsj riiould,' by so gay rlady;be prefer- 
•fed to youngw, richer, and hakidsomer suitors, 
was dicmarvd ; 'e!|)ecially since, Uiough lively, 
benevolent^ and by no means deficient in native 
wit, she'- was ' never suspected of a taste for 
seimce^ ■■ or works* of imi^ination. Yet so it was ; 
and she -makes* her" pond^ous spouse a very at- 
tached, and indeed devoted wife ! The poetic 
'phHosopher, in^retum, transfers the amusement of 

VOL. I. c 
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his leisure bours, from the study of botany ana 
mechanics, and the composition of odes, and he- 
roic verses, to £abiicating riddles and charards ! 
Thus employed, his mind . is somewhat in the 
same predicament with Hercules's body, when 
he sat amongst die women, and handled the dis- 
taff. 

Dr Darwin finds himself often summoned to 
lichfield ; indeed, whenever symptoms of danger 
arise in the diseases of those whose fortunes are 
at all competent to the expence of employing a 
distant physician. When I see him, he shall cer- 
tainly be informed how kindly your Ladyship en- 
quires after his welfare, and that of his ftunily. 
His eldest son by his first wife, who was one of 
the . most enlightened and charming of women, 
died of a putrid fever, while he was studying phy- 
tic at Edinbui^gh, with the most sedulous atten- 
tion, and 'the most promising ingenuity. His se- 
cond, is an attorney at Derby, of very distinguish- 
ed merit, both as to intellect and virtue; — and 
your play^feUow, Robert, grown to an uncom- 
mon height, gay and blooming as a morn of sum- 
mer, pursues, medical studies in Scotland, under 
happier auspices, I hope, than his poor brother. 

I had the misfortune to lose my mother in the 
year 1780. My dearest father ^e^ lives, but his 
existence hangs by^ a very slender thread ; since, 
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hovrever, he suffers no pain, nor depression of 
spirits, I bless God diat he yet lifts up his feeble 
hands to bless me. 

Lad^ Marianne Cam^;; has no reason to 
doubt her epistolary talents. The proof of their 
el^ance is before me; tiut dearer far is dieir 
kindness dian their grace. Ah ! Madam,, the af- 
fection which diat kindness has excited in my 
heart, creates a tender interest in all you say to 
me, beyond the reach of literary communication, 
scenic description, or the most brilliant wit to 
inspire, unaided by that sentiment which binds me 
to you ! ! I am. Madam, &c. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, March £3, 1785. 

A character of die late literary Colossus, 
written byme^ appeared in the General Even-* 
ing Post for December 27th 1784 — ^without my 
name ; because my friend, his daughter-in-law^ 
Mrs Lucy Porter, would resent the fidelity of the 
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portrait.*. SbethkiValie was .almost next. to the 
fieit; in: perfection^ . Uncidtivate minds ,arQ al- 
ways in extremes respecting those high abilities 
wliose elevation they jcannot cloarly^discem. They 
are tore to cpnten^plate; :tbtm.;either with. blind 
adobation^i or Jbliwier cbnteinpt;^ 
^ J£ Dr. Johnsonls Aeart^^faad beenas.comprehen- 
fl^ely lienevBlent as Us ^genius was^/cpmpreben- 
siire^.the;cgu)a8S'o£au:i4tialified praise, now poured 
Vpon hia tomfay.l|ad.:heen ^served. Unhappily 
for his own peaces as for? the ppsthuimous fame of 
our English cksaics^^hiB xdhlsr^rice to truth was 
confined to trivial ocemrences, 'ai^ abstract mo- 
rality, his generosity to giving alms, his sincerity 
to those he hated, and his devotion to the gloom 
of religious terror. -Tftftfi/ from Dr Johnson's 
lip, yielded to misrepresentation in his r^e of 
casting rival-excellence> into shade. That gene- 
rosity, which loves to place . exalted genius and 
virtue in their fairest point of view, was a stran- 
ger to Dr Johnson's heart. His violent desire of 
life, while he was continually expatiating upon its 
infelicity, the unphilosophic and coward horror 
with which lie i^uunk from the approach of death, 
proved thalifaisireli^ioii was not of.that. amiable 
dpecies,i^hidi.smbothsr the pillow of the. dyif% 
man, .and .Imbeds upon. .it ^die. light: of religious 



If tte m^likalaiAi 'foraie of jbivleleqiKtice had 
notbKghlM^e Juki prtt^ioii^tkf.bdiers, both to' 
moral lin& biteUeetual^. lexoelknoe, : I should not 
regret to see Johnson^s chasaeter invasted with 
this iddal sploidoiir; siAce I'alwHyi thosghtit for 
die interest (rfniordity and 'literature, to belif^ 
e&alted geoaxAgood as greatj and, in a coinsiderable 
d^ree, esiletnpt from hiiman depra^^ ; such be^ 
lief havil^ a natural tendency to incqpiiit the pur* 
smt'of ex€^llence/and give jfbrce to the precept 
df the motaliflt. But si^ce he has industriously 
laboured to expoi^e die defects, and de&ine the 
virtues and talents of his brethren in the race of 
literary glory, it is saciificing the many to an in- 
dividual, when, to exalt him, truth is thus involv- 
ed, and hid in hyperbolic praise. 

O England ! not less ungrateful than partial is 
diis thy boundless incense. Investing the gloomy 
devotion and merely pecuniary donations of John- 
.son with the splendour of fauldess excellence, thou 
sacrificest an hecatomb of characters, most of 
diem ipore amiable, and some of them yet great- 
er in point of genius, to his manes ! 

Our Cecilian concert was not so full as I have 
se^ it. It was a bad evening, moonless, sleety, 
and of die most dreaiy coldness ; but Mr Saville 
and his daughter sao^ divinely. You, who heard 
her a year ago warble her wild notes, unassisted 
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by scientific instractioiiy would think her wonder- 
fully improved, while you listened to her sweet 
diake, to those sportive cadences and melting se- 
nii-tones lately acquired. 

My dearest father has been perilously ill again. 
Alas! Aese frequent relapses keep me in constant 
terror. The anxiety with which I make the morn- 
ing incpiiry after his health, anxiety which com- 
mences the instant 1 awake, is a severe trial upon 
my nerves. — O! that it may please Heaven ta 
spare him a few more years ! I am sure your 
friendship for me, dear Sophia, will say amen to 
that prayer of filial affection, naturally increasing 
with every danger of losing its object. 



LETTER X. 



James Boswell, Esq. 

Lichfield f March 25, 1785. 

I regret that it is not in my power to collect 
more anecdotes of Dr Johnson's infancy. My 
mother passed hec days of girlhood with an uncle 
at Warwick, ccMfisequently was absent from home 
in the school-boy days of the great man ; neither 
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did I ever hear her mention any of the promissory 
sparkles which doubtless burst forth>, though no* 
records of them are within my knowledge. I 
cannot meet with any contemporary of those his 
9^ youthful days. They are all, I fear, like my 
poor mother, gone, to their etenud home, and 
thus are our fountains of juvenile intelligence 
dried up. Mrs Lucy Porter, who, were she in 
health, could communicate more than she would 
take the trouble of doing, is following apace her 
iUustrious father-in-law. She is now too ill to 
bei accessible to any of her friends, except Mr 
Pearson ; and were it otherwise, I do not believe 
that a kneeling world would obtaia from her the 
letters you wish for. 

Qn inquirii^ after Dr Johnson, she has often 
read one of his recait epistles. As she read, I 
secretly wondered to perceive that they contained 
no traces of genius. They might have been an^ 
person s composition. When this is the case, it 
is injudicious to publish such inconclusive testi- 
monies* Several letters of his have appeared in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, that could interest no 
one by their intrinsic vigour. They will be eagerly 
read because they are Johdson's; but I have often 
thought, that we never rise from any composition 
by the pen of the illustrious, with exactly the 
same degree of respect for the talents of the au-^ 
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powerd, she could obtiEiin absolute dominion 'over 
such a man ?' 

'^ Madam^ I have said, and truly^ that Ws^lms- 
ley had bright and ext^isive powers of mind ; that 
tl^y had been cultivated by familiarity with the 
best authors, and by connections with the learned 
and polite. It is a fact, that Aston obtained near* 
ly absolute dominion over his will ; it b no less a 
fact, that his disposition was irritable and violent. 
But Walmsley was a man ; and there is no man 
who can resist the repeated attacks of a furious 
woman. Walmsley had no alternative but to sub- 
mit, or turn her out of doors." 

I have procured, from Mr Levett, of this city, the 
inclosed copy of an original ^ letter of Dr John- 
son's. Though its style may not bear the stamp 
of its author's genius, yet it is illumed with a soft 
rt^y of filial piety, which cannot fail to cast its por- 
tion of additional lustre, however small, on the 
amiable side of the Johnsonian medal. 

The genuine lovers of the poetic science look 
with anxious eyes to Mr Boswell, desiring that 
every merit of the stupendous mortal may be 
shewn in its fairest light ; but expecting also, that 
impartial justice, so worthy of a generous mind, 

* Thu letter app^eare in Mr Boswell's Ufe of I^ Johnson. 
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wUch die popular cry cannot influence to flatter 
the object of discrimination^ nor yet the yeamii^s 
of remembered amity induce,' to invest that object 
with unreal perfection, uijurious, from the severi- 
ty of his censures, to the rights of others. 

There can be no doubt of the authenticity of 
diat little anecdote of Johnson's infancy; the 
verses he made at three years old, on having killed^ 
by treading upon it, his eleventh duck. Mrs Lucy 
Porter is a woman of the strictest veracity ; and a 
more conscientious creature could not live than 
old Mrs Johnson, who, I have heard Mrs Por- 
ter say, has often mentioned the circumstance to 
her. It is curious to remark, in these little verses, 
the poetic seed which afterwards bore plenteous 
fruits, of so rich a lustre and flavour. Every thii^ 
Johnson wrote v^as poetry ; for the poetic essence 
consists not in rhyme and measure, which are on- 
ly its trappings, but in that strength, and glow of 
the hxncy, to which all the wcnrks of art and na- 
ture stand in prompt administration ; in that rich 
harmony of period, 

** More tmnUe tbam needs Uie metric powen ' 
*to add more sweetness.** 

We observe, also, in those infant verses, the 
deeds of that superstition which grew with his 
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LETTER XL 

Mrs Knowles*. 

March 27, 1785. 

' So your fair friend, Mrs Hunter, disavows 
poetic inspiration. This is being very ungrateful 
to the god of the silver bow, and the nine nymphs 
in his train. I give her credit for a very feeling 
heart ; but it might have thrilled, and glowed, and 
melted long enough before it had produced such 
verses as I have seen of hers, unless she had ob- 
tained those delphic irradiations which she, thank* 
less princess as she is, disclaims. When she as- 
sraes me that they were produced without any ef- 
forts of study, I do not doubt her veracity, but 
the belief doubles my conviction of her obliga- 
tions to their high mightinesses on the mountain. 
When you and she would exalt simplicity, that 
nymph of the valley, into your patron and inspir* 

* The celebrated qnaker lady who woiked Uie King's pic- 
tore to admirably in worsted. When MoUy Morris of Rage* 
by, she was stiled the beauty of Staffordshire. She survived 
tier husband, Dr Knowles, an eminent physician in London^ 
many years, and died February 4, 1807, aged 80. 



ing goddess;'you put me in mind of the children 
of Israel worshippii^ the calf in Horeb. That 
gentle*-faced idol was just as capable of protect- 
ing them, as she is of prodiking the wit and ora- 
tory of Mrs Knowlesy and the poetry of Mrs 
Hunter* O ! to be sure it was simplicity solely 
who set ^^ Mary Knowles upon one leg in the 
temj^eof fame*/' Arch and humorous imagi- 
nation was no agent in producing that odd idea ! 
-*-buty in truth^ all that Simplicity ever did for 
that gentlewoman was to put on her cap. 

Mr Boswell has applied to me for Johnsonian 
records for his life of the despot. If he inserts 
them unmutilatedy as I have arranged them, they 
will contribute to display Johnson's real charactier 
to the public; that strange compound of great 
talents, weak and absiurd prejudices, strong, but 
unfruitful devotion ; intolerant fierceness ; com- 
passionate munificence, and corroding envy. I 
was fearfid that Mr Boswell's personal attach- 
ment would have scinipled to throw in those dark 
shades which truth commands should be employ 
ed in dravnng the Johnsonian portrait ; but these 
fears are considerably dissipated by the style of 
Mr Boswell's acknowledgments for the materials 
I had sent him, and for the perfect impartiality 

* AlhuMng to a bmnoroiis de«criptioD of henelf in one of 
her letteri. 
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ndth which I hadfl|>okeaof Johnson's virtues and 
finilts. He desires I> wOl send him the minutes 
I made at the time of ^diat, as he justly calls it, 
iBemendouB* conyersation at Dilly's^ between you 
and him, on the».£tut^t of 'Miss Harry's com* 
mencii^ qoak^. JBoswell had so often spoke to 
me, with regret>i over the ferocious, reasoiJess, 
and unckristaaa violence of his idol that night, it 
looks impartial beyond my hopes^that he requests 
me to arrange it. ^i had. omitted. to send it in the 
first colleption, from, my hopelessness that Mr 
Boswell. would insert it in his life of the C!olossus. 
Hme may have, worn away those deep-indented 
lines of bi^ot fierceness from the memory of the 
l»o^|4i^, and the hand of Section may not be 
firm enough' to resolve upon engraving them. 

' OJ yes, as you observe,' dreadful were the hor- 
rors which attended poor Jdbnson's dying state. 
His religion was certainly not' of that nature 
vAich sheds comfort on the deathbed«piUow. I 
believe his faith was sincere, and thei^efore could 
not fail to reproach his ^heart, 'which- had- swelled 
with f^^ envy, "atid hatr^, thn>ttgh ^e whole 
course of his existence But rieligious^ feeling, on 



* Mr BmwcII has ttrangely nmtUiftedy abridged^ and changed 
the minutes sent him of this conversation. The reader will 
find them fidthfully given in a letter tother on^ addressed to 
Mrs Mompesson, and dated December 31, 17^. 
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which you Itiy so great a stress, was not the desi- 
fkratum in Johnson's ^rtue. He was no oold 
moralist; it was bbedienoe, meekness, and mii- 
Vorsal b^oevolence, whose absence from his heart, 
driven away by the turbulent fierceness mi je»* 
lousy of his unbridled passions, filled with so much 
horror the darkness of the grave. Those glowii^ 
as|Hrations in religion, whidi are termed enthu- 
siasm, cannot be rationally considered as a test of 
its truth. Every religion* has had its martyrs. I 
verily beUeve Johnson would have stood that trial 
for a system to whose precepts- he yet disdained 
to bend his proud and stubborn heart. How dif- 
ferent from his was the death-bed of that sweet 
Excdlence, whom he abused at Dilly-s, by the 
name of the ^' odious wench !" 

Those were shocking suicides virhich you men- 
tioned. Alas ! that vice increases. Infidelity, 
prkle, and extravagance are its general sources f 
but why an atheist, who groans not under th6 op- 
pres«on of poverty and pain, should prefei' amii- 
hilation to existence, it is difficult to gUess. En- 
nui, whatever discontent it may create, would, 
one should suppose, be inconsistent with that de- 
gree of stimulus which subdues the natural love 
of life, even where it has nothing new or interest- 
ing to present. Next to genuine piety, the love 
of science is die best preservative against human 
VOL. I. n 
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misery. Where it exists, novel and interesting 
objects can never be vi^anting to shorten the long- 
est sujknmer day. You and I may experience mir 
sery, my friend, but we shall never feel the touch 
of the mental torpedo. 



mM 



LETTER XII. 

CouBT Dewes, Esq*. 

March 30, 1785. 

Yes, my dear Sir, our great Laureat is indeed 
a critic, who, if not unexceptionably judicious, 
does infinite honour to a profession which so 
many disgrace. His illustrations and decisions 
are generally the result of a penetrating judgment 
and a refined taste, united with a long, industrious, 
and fortunate study of the poetic art. This ad- 
mirable work, his edition of Milton's Juvenile 
Poems, with that great mass of fine criticism 
contained in the notes, ought to recal the opi^ 
nions of the public from the anarchy into which 



* Now deceased. He resided at Webbouniy near Stratford-^ 
npon-Avon;— 41 refined gentleman and an excellent scholar. 
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they have been throvm conceniing the claims of 
die British poetSy by the misleading sophistry of 
Johnson in his Lives, and by the fastidious trash 
of his modem imitators. While the former per* 
plex and dazzle the ingenious, die latter destroy 
every thing like taste and feelii^ in die common 
reader. Thus is the science; and thus are its vo- 
taries, ^' failed OB evil days and evil tongues*^ 
May the powers of Mr Warton clear the times 
from their darkness. 

Admirable as this work is, it often carries die 
charge of imitation upon Milton va6tly too far, 
and sometimes to a ridiculous excess. Among 
many real proofs which it brings, that Comus 
Arequendy imitates Fletcher's Faithful Shep- 
herdess, one cannot but smile when such chaises 
of plagiarism as the foUowii^ are brought against 
a great bard:. 

^ Canst tfaoa not tell me of a gentle pair.*' — Ccmus, 

So Fletcher's Faidifid Shepherdess, 

^ A gentle pair have promised equal love." 

Mr Warton adds, " other petty pilferings of the 
same sort might be pointed out, which prove 
Milton's familiarity with Fletcher's play." 

Now, if anjauthor may be convicted of theft 
upon such evidences^, it will be impossible for die 
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most original genius to produce ten^ perhaps twd 
lines, that shall not be equisdly exposed with Mil- 
tbn's, in this instance, to the chiai^e of pilfering. 
I thought of the mote and the beam, when I saw 
Mr Wartoti observing — ^that ^' Milton's expres- 
sion, ^ clad in complete steel,' is suppiosed to have 
been borrowed from Hamlet ;"--*-that *' critics must 
shi&w their readiiig by quoting books'; but that it 
was merely an expression, in common use, to 
signify being armed from head to foot." 

Now, certainly, " clad in complete steel,-' is a 
more striking arrangemacit of words, and has much 
more probability of having been borrowed from 
Shakespeare, than that the simple and usual ex- 
pression, ^^ gentle pair," should have been stolen 
from Fletcher. 

When passages fronl various writers r^emble 
each other, we impute such resemblance^ accord- 
ing to the degree of its strength, either to coinci- 
dence, imitation, or plagiarism. Even the best 
critics, as Mr Warton evinces in his own example, 
are too apt to charge ideas and expressions upon 
imitation and theft, which might fairly be sup- 
posed to result from a coincidence. 

However, if Mr Warton be too prone to be- 
lieve that the rich and plenteous imagination of 
Milton was perpetually stooping to glean from 
others, he has fully convicted Pope of '^ sprink- 
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liog over his ElcHsa with epithets and phrases of 
new form and sounds pilfered from Comiis and II 
Penseroso : 

^ And storied ifrindows, richly dij^t^ 
Casthig a dim reUgioiu light** — D Pen, 

^ And the dim windows shed a solemn light.** — Elo, to A, 

^ By groti and cavernsy shagif d with horrid shade.**— Cojum. 

^ Ye ^ts and cavenis^ ahagg'd with horrid thorn !*'— £{oiM. 

With other instances as flagrant. Here^ indeed, 
is likeness too strong to be the offispring of coin- 
cidence ; and, indeed, it is often so in many of 
Milton's passages. Mr Warton demonstrates, 
that the general plan of L' Allegro, II Penseroso, 
was suggested to Milton by a now-forgotten work 
of one Burton. Curious is the examination of 
those. rough materials of Burton's, upon which 
Milton has. built such a beauteous edifice. 

Mr Warton's two last notes on L'Allegro, II 
Penseroso, are some of the most exquisite writ- 
ing I ever beheld ; and the last sentence but one 
in his preface, is of the sublimest species that ora- 
tory has been known to produce. I read them 
with the same thrill of delight, that the poetry on 
which they comment inspires ; but by what mi- 
racle of misconception is it, that he pronounces 
Milton to have had a bad ear ! ! 
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Nothing can be more just than Mr Warton's 
observation that, " in reading verse, it is better to 
rest on a general idea, resulting from the vtrhole, 
when that idea is sufficiently seen, than to seek for 
the precise meaning of parts/' The author might, 
I think, have extended this rule to every work of 
imagination, whether in verse or prose. 

I am charmed with that admirable sport of 
fancy, the pretended Continuation of Dr John- 
son's Criticism on the Poems of Gray *. I hope it 
will be generally read, exposing, as it does, in such 
exact imitation, the absurd, yet plausible sophis- 
try, of that arrogant decider. It also shews the 
possibility of dissecting so minutely the ideas and 
images of one. of the most perfect poems ever 
written, the Elegy in a Church-yard, as almost to 
persuade us that its excellence is not genuine. 

No, indeed, my conviction of the high poetic 
merit of Mr Sargent's dramatic poem, the Mine, 
has lost none of its ardour. Mr Hayley says it is 
the worthy rival of Milton's Comus. Perhaps I 
do not rate its claim quite so high ; but I place it 
on a level with Mason's Caractacus. Judge, then, 
if I can subscribe to your friend's opinion, that it 
does not rise above mediocrity ! — Why is it that 
people of fine understanding, and general accuracy 

* Written by the very learned and ingenious Professor 
Yonng of Glasgow. 
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of taste^ are so often blind to die irradiations of 
genius, on its first emerging? — ^but let ine )reflect 
that the sweet effusions of Milton's juvenile 
years, the Lycidas, Comus, L'AUegro, II Pense- 
roso, &c. sunk, on their first appearance, into 
that oblivion out of which they did not emerge 
during seventy years. Are the following passages 
from the Mine of moderate beauty only i 



-*' Tis now three months 



Since, on this pendant vanlt, with trembfing hand, 
I eteVd the sad memorial of my name, 
And on its spany architrave began 
To chronicle eadi day of growing woe.* 



-" When thon shalt uihale 



The breezy air, and with a thirst as keen 
As the parch'd Arab feels on Nnbials sands, 
Drink the refreshing stream of living light. 
Thy sonlrfelt ecta&y shall I partake 
Mid this abhorr*d prinrtion.'' 

^ Stem was his brow, and dark. — ^As on his feet 
They bound the cramping irons, he smiPd in scorn. 
With more than cnrions thought he seem'd to view. 
And measure all my form.^ 



^ Sooner eoold'st thon bid 



The floret, that o'er-hangs the stream, and feeds 
On its pure essence, live in these dank caves, 
Than plant true friendship in our alien hearts* 
'Tis but the trail of braided sparks, that fly 
In qmck saccession firom U^ whirling flinto^ 
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And rtricken steel ; f^j^r, in this noxioiu chasm, 
Soch dense, and salphmroas fumes exhale, as touchM 
By lighted torch, would instant fire tlie air. 
And wrap the caverns in contmnons blaze/' 

JtUiana awaking w the Catem. 
-'' See, from yon crag she bends, 



And lifts her drowsy Uds, that hang tike clouds 
Over the brimming oc^an, when the sun 
First pee|>s fhwi the blue wave/' - 

*' And canst thou then, thou poor alfiicted creature, 
Root from thine heart the sense of crowding sorrows ; 
liOng days of hope deferred, and nights of weeping, 
With all the aches, and sick'nings of the soul ; 
Canst thou forget these pangs^ and on a stranger 
Waste generous comfort?" 

.^ When I behold thee 



Environ'd by dhn forms, pent in the gloom 
Of these abmpt, unorganized caverns. 
Mid fierce vicissitudes, of heat, and cold. 
And sublimated vapours, thy meek carriage 
Schools me to patience." 

'' Scarce. can- 1 (nerce the air with labouring eye, 
Sudi misty darkness reigns ; — ^yet, near yon rock. 
Where drops the lingering stream, a form I see 
That rests incumbent on a wrenching mattock. 
And seems entrance in melancholy thought." 



-^ Hast thou not sat 



Motionless, while he delv'd the rifled rock? 
Or, when he sunk beneath the sultry toil, 
Brou^t the cool beverage, and, with gentle, hand, 
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Wip'd iron bis paHid firont fiimt natnre'i dew ?•— 
Then, as he slept, hast tiion not stol'n towards him. 
And hang m silent gaie o*er his wan ched^, 
Tbat dn tiie ehill stone rested f' 



-^ I lain would do so. 



And ever in my prayers remember patience ; 
For hope of better days attends tlie good, 
And yirtne, lice the w9d-bee, can extract, 
E'en^ iteai the bitler plant, adyersity, 
Sweet food to cheer the spmV* 

, Cannot this pl^tude of beautiful sentiment^ 
im9gefjf jH^d JEJescriptioD, induce men of taste 
unanimouflly to decree the palm of distinguished 
genius to their author ? For my part, I am more 
and more charmed M^ith the Mine, though I hint- 
ed to Mr I}ayley, that I thought it had some flat 
speeches, and several needlessly inharmonious lines; 
that it might have been more pathetic; and that the 
language of Conrad had too much purity and ten* 
demess for his licentious character, his villainous 
designs, the murky scene, and unprotected situa- 
tion of her whom he endeavours to seduce. 

The first speech in blank verse of the Gnome 
is perfectly Miltonic ; and I scarce knovtr heroic 
rhymes more sublime than the ensuing : — 

^ Of hoaiy "ftns exalt the stagnant breath, 
And load the passing grie withplagnes and death! 
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Thro' yelling gul& outngeoos wfairlwinds urge^ 
Or carl the tossing pool wilh fiery surge ! 
Bid flaming cataracts round Vesuvius glow^ 
Bid Hecla thunder thro' incumbent snow 1 
From Cotopasci's heights the deluge pdur. 
And melt a thousand winters' frozen store ! 
Beneath the main expansive vapours raise^ 
And with metallic embers feed the blaze. 
Till tlie black vortex of the water boils, 
And Ocean wonders at his new-form'd isles l" 



But perhaps I ought to beg your pardon for 
thus drenching you perforce with Heliconian 
dews^ springing up at Lavington, the seat of this 
other bard of Sussex^ the emulous friend of the 
celebrated Hayley. My heart was in the sub- 
ject, and the midnight clock has struck in vain.— ^ 
Adieu ! 



LETTER XIII. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley, then on the Continent. 

Lichfield, jdpril 7, 1785. 

Surely, dear friend, you do not reason like 
yourself upon the subject of literary fame, when 
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it is become posthumous ; since, however im- 
probable it may be, that its blaze, or its cessation, 
can be an object of -attention to the beatified 
spirit, whose exertions, while on earth, had pro- 
duced it ; so far, at least, an object of attention a» 
inspiring, or gratifying vanity or ambition ; yet, 
if we retain any consciousness of what passed, and 
yet passes on earth, when ourselves have soared 
above it, the consciousness of being remembered 
vrith esteem and honour by oiu* fellow-creatures on 
the score of virtuous compositions, will probably 
prove a source of delight, worthy to be admitted 
into the number of angelic gratifications. Grate- 
ful to the purest nature must be the conscious- 
ness that we had employed the talents committed 
to our cultivation, in alleviating sorrow and care 
in our fallow creatures, by compositions that so^ 
ten, refine, and exalt the human mind ; that 
faster its gentleness, and strengthen its virtue. 
There surely can be no degradation of angelic 
dignity, in the belief that it will have pleasure in 
perceiving that the fruits of its earthly industry 
continue to inspire virtuous pleasure through pas- 
sing generations. That charming poem, £dwy 
and EdUda, so justly styled, by the Monthly Re- 
view, a domestic epic poem, is eminently calcu- 
lated to improve and delight the mind of youth ; 
and I repeat my exhortations, that you will re- 
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publish it with its new termiDation^ so much more 
consonant to poetic justice, and the gratification 
of the reader. 

You quote Madam Genlis. Do you not ob- 
ject to lier system concerning the choice of books 
for young people i She widbes that authors of 
first-rate excellence should be withheld from our 
youth, during those fresh and vivid years, when 
the perceptions are in their first poigtiancy. 

I difier from her totally. Whatever books are 
put into the hands of sensible ingenious young 
people, between the age of twelve and eighteen, 
will, I am convinced, fix their taste in reading* 
A work of mediocrity, if it is in any degree inte- 
resting, will, during that lively interval, inspire 
more delight, than can be produced by composi- 
tions of a for higher class, when the first fine edge 
of the feelings is taken ofi^. The mind always ac- 
quires a fond predilection for that species of 
writing which had borne away the early fruits of 
its ripening sensibilities. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance to the future strength of intel- 
lect, that the literary taste in opening youth be set 
high. 

What a treasure is yow last letter ! How com- 
pletely does it place us in scenery so inevitably 
dear to a poetic imagination ! As late you shew- 
ed me the calm, so now you make me see the 

5 
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swoln and agitated waters of Vaucluse ; and each 
are alike interesting. Ah! those cypresses! — ^what 
striking memorials ! The detestable portraits of 
Petrarch and Laura^ in the Castle of Sommane, 
ought to make people, whose personal represen- 
tation is likdy to iiiterest generations yet unborn, 
careful how they leave behind them disagreeable 
pictures, which must hereafter disappoint the 
anxious gazer, and outrage his imagmation, by 
forcing upon it an idea uncongenial to his pre- 
conceptions, and destructive of their enthusiasm. 

The winter has been, with us, very long and 
Bevere. A dbarp, gloomy, and steril frost, attend- 
ed vnth frequent storms of snow, even yet 

^ CfaOls our pole moms, and bids the drmog sleet 
Defonn our days ddiglitless." 

By this time, it is broad and sultry summer with 
yob. I know how much you luxuriate in glow- 
ing suns, and I hope you enjoy them on your 
classic plains of Petrarchian consecration. But 
I had much rather you were, at this instant, rub- 
bing your hands over an English fire, and breath- 
ing phillipics on our wayward and disappointing 
climate. 
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LETTER XIV. 

William Hayley, Esg. 

lAchfieldf April 10, 1785. 

Health is become to me a veiy rigorous task- 
mistress. The exercise she exacts most inconve- 
niently abridges my epistolary leisure. 

Mr Boswell lately passed a few days in Lich- 
field. I did not iind him quite so candid and in- 
genuous on the subject of Johnson^ as I had hoped 
from the style of his letters. He affected to dis- 
tinguishy in the despot's favour, between envy 
and literary jealousy. I maintained, that it was a 
sophistic distinction, without a real difference. 
Mr Boswell urged the unlikelihood that he, who 
had established his own fame on other ground 
than that of poetry, should envy j)oetic reputa- 
tion, especially where it was posthumous ; and 
seemed to believe that his injustice to Milton^ 
Prior, Gray, G>llins, &c. proceeded from real 
want of taste for the higher orders of verse, his 
judgment being too rigidly severe to relish the en- 
thusiasms of imagination. 
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Affection is apt to start from the impartiality 
.of calling faults by tlieir proper names. Mr 
Boswell soon after^ unawares, observed that John- 
son had been galled by David Garrick's instant 
success^ and long eclat, vfho had set sail with 
himself on the sea of public life ; that he took 
an aversion to him on that account ; that it was a 
little cruel in the great man not once to name 
David Garrick in his preface to Shakespeare ! and 
base, said I, as well as unkind. Garrick ! who 
had restored that transcendent author to the taste 
of the public, after it had recreantly and long re- 
ceded from him ; especially as this restorer had 
been the companion of his youth. He was gal- 
fed by Garrick's prosperity, rejoined Mr Boswell. 
Ah ! said I, you now, unawares, cede to my po- 
sition. If the author of the Rambler could stoop 
to envy a player, for the hast}' splendour of a re- 
putation, which, compared to his own, however 
that might, for some time, be hid in the night of 
obscurity, must, in the end, prove as the meteor 
of an hour to the permanent light of the sun, it 
cannot be doubted, but his injustice to Milton, 
Gray, Collins, Prior, &c. proceeding from the 
same cause, produced that levelling system of 
criticism, '* which lifts the mean, and lays the 
mighty low." Mr Boswell's comment upon this 
observation was, that dissenting shake of the head, 
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to which folk are reduced^ when they will not be 
convinced^ yet find their stores of defence ex- 
hausted. 

Mr B. confessed his idea that Johnson wai a 
Roman Catholic in his heart. — I have heard him^ 
said he^ uniformly defend the cruel executions of 
that dark bigot, Queen Mary. 

Warton's Milton, Mr Hayley ! — ^I am sure you 
are charmed with it. But how melancholy are 
the reflections which result from its information^ 
that the Lycidas, Comus, and II Penseroso, the 
Sonnets, in short, all the juvenile works of that 
immortal poet, remained in oblivion full twenty 
years after the Paradise Lost had emerged. It 
proves the absolute incompetence of the public 
to discern and estimate the claims of genius, till, 
by the slow accumulation of the suffrage of kin- 
dred talents, it is taught their value. If, as I be- 
gin to fear, from what two men of talents, who 
ought to know better, say of the Mine, that fine 
dramatic poem should sink, for some time, be- 
neath the festidious coldness of modem criti- 
cism, we may address its author in the words of 
his great model,— 

^' So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. 
But yety anon, exalts his drooping head ; 
New tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in tbfi forehead of the morning sky. 
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LETTER XV. 

Mrs Bbookb *. 

Lichfield, April 21, 1785. 

I DEPLORE what you tell me of our good 
Baron Dimsdale's illness ; and am a fellow-sufferer 
with him, from a frequent and oppressive pain at 
mj stomach, and shortness of breath. It has 
made me seem of late to neglect many of my cor« 
respondents. 

It is with regret that I hear you say we are 
not likely soon to see another charming work of 
yours. I pity you for die harassing number of 
those complex circumstances, which force into 
exertion the energies of your spirit, witliout the 
power to interest your affections, or awaken your 
imagination. 

^ What needs a mind-iUiuiiinM breast for those, 
Hearl-melUog thoughts, or iancy like the suu ? ^ 

* Anthor of Lady Jnlia Mandcville, Emily Montague, &c. 
She generally resided with an annt in Licliiield, and was a 
near relative of Dr Brooke, rector of Birmingham, the fneud 
and contemporary of Dr Jolinson. 

VOL. I. K 
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There is no parodying a passage in Milton, with- 
out speaking of the late literary treasure, Mr T. 
Warton's edition of Milton's juvenile poems. Its 
critical notes have all the eloqudice and strength 
of Johnson, without his envy. Johnson told me 
once, ^' he would hang a dog that read the Lyci- 
das twice." " What, then," replied I, " must be- 
come of me, who can say it by heart; and who 
often repeat it. to myself, with a delight 'which 
grows by what it feeds upon?" "Die,'' returned 
the growler, " in a surfeit of bad taste." 
' Thus it was, that the wit and awless impolite*- 
ness of the. stupendous creature bore down, by 
storm, every barrier which reason attempted to 
rear against his injustice. The injury that in- 
justice has done to the claims of genius, and the 
taste for its effusions, is irreparable. You, my 
dear Madam, I am assured, have sense to perceive, 
find generosity to deplore its consequences. 
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LETTER XVI. 

CouBT Dewes, Esq- 

Lichfield, May 27, 1785. 

No, no, my ever esteemed friend, I cannot be- 
lieve that Mr Hayley's friendship for Mr Sargent 
shews him imexisting poetic beauties in that 
gentleman's fine dramatic poem, the Mine; be- 
cause I am perfectly sure that personal regard or 
dislike never raises in my own brain the illusions 
of prejudice for or against a literary composition. 
It is true, where I know that a brilliant or su- 
blime work has proceeded from a hand I love, that 
consciousness increases the delight I feel in ex- 
amining its features; but the delight must first 
spring from the merit of the author, not that of 
the man. 

I love Mrs K ^, think her letters and con- 
versation abound with genius ; yet I cannot ad- 
mire her verses. Dr Johnson's character and 
manners always excited much more of my indig- 
nation than esteem, yet do I continually shed tears 
of rapture over such of his writings as are free 
from the envious taint of his disposition. My 
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personal knowledge of Mr Sargent is very sl^t, 
were personal knowledge apt to influence me : — 
but if the Mine is not, upon the whole, a compo- 
sition of very considerable poetic merit, I have 
wholly mistaken the nature of poetry. When I 
observed to its author, that some of the lines in 
the dialogues had a certain roughness which might 
disgust the fastidiousness of modem taste, it is 
curious that he accounts for this roughness exact- 
ly as you do for the many inhaimonious lines in 
Comus, which I am very certain are more harsh^ 
and more frequent than in the Mine. The poems 
being of much the same length, if the ancient 
judged right, as you say he did, to set off, by con- 
trast, the more melodious passages, the modem is 
justified in following his example. Mr Sargent 
tells me, that it was his choice to relieve his 
lawn by some inequalities, though he wished 
not to introduce into it the asperities of Stone- 
Henge. 

The Critical Review does justice to the splen- 
dour of Mr Sargent's poem. Its strictures upon 
it breathe a poetic sensibility far more than usual 
with those cold gentlefolk, the public critics, and 
of nice and just discrimination rarely found on 
their pages. 

I declare to you, my dear l^r, that I am all 
astonishment how you can endure my poetry, if 

3 
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you think a work^ which holds the light of genius 
so fiEur above me^ destitute of its great essentials. 
Permit me to thank you very warmly for shewing 
me the impropriety of my epithet swart for a sun^ 
besun. Misled by the '^ swart star'' of Milton, I 
had associated no other idea but that of sultriness 
to the word, nor once reflected that, in using it 
for noon-day heats, I imputed the effect to the 
cause. I altered swart into Jierce in the copy I 
intend for my miscellany, the instant I had read 
your last letter. Be assured I shall always receive 
your observations upon any thing I write with the 
most cheerful gratitude, and endeavour to avail 
myself of them. Never yet have I felt the slightest 
reluctance to kiss the rod of friendly criticism. 
There are strange mistakes of press in my pane- 
gyric sonnet on the Mine, which I sent to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

So we have lost the poet laureat. I always 
thought Mr Whitehead's abilities to oconsiderable 
for that rhyming drudgery ; and now a yet greater 
bard undertakes the labouring oar of the boat 
which is to row our Monarch over one of the 
Pierian rivers. 

Our concerts this winter have been very de- 
lightful. Mr. Saville's songs are always exquisite ; 
and his fair pensive Philomel improves in every 
4exertion. Attending frequently to Mr Saville's 
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manner of instructing his daughter in a soi^ diat 
is new to her^ it is curious to observe on what 
nice touches musical expression depends, and how 
necessary a feeling heart, and even poetic taste, to 
enable a professor to teach his pupils to sing with 
elegance, pathos, and grace. Adieu. 
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DrS 



Lichfield, June 7, 1785. 

That poetic criticism had been so much your 
study, I did not indeed know till I learnt it from 
your last letter. It was niy idea, that the more 
important sciences had left you little time for the 
muses. Suffer me to observe, that was the 
highest compliment I could pay to the understand- 
ing of any man, who considers Mr as a 

feeble poet. 

The misunderstood observation of Horace, — 

" Not to admire 18 all the art Iknow, 
To make men happy or to keep them so," 
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has made thoiuniKb fastidious, inducing them to 
hncy sncb cold temperament a proof of wisdom- 
and i^osophy; but it b impossible Horace 
could stupidly assert, that insensibility to excel-^ 
lence was the means of happiness. By the word 
admire, he meant wonder. ^ We ought not to 
wonder or be astonished at any of the events in 
life/' His axiom can extend no farther in all 
common sense. Our English poets have used adr 
wire as synonymous to astonish. After Mac- 
beth's repeated starting from the banquet, his wife 
exclaims— 



'^ Yon have displac'd the mfalh, broke the good meetiDg 
With most admii'd disorder." 



Misapprehension of the Horatian masum has der 
atroyed the powers of just criticism in coimtless 
minds^ who might otherwise^ perhaps, wishing to 
obtain a taste for classical excellence, have aCf- 
complished that desire, by indulging the habits of 
{deased attention to every various grace and 
l>eauty in poetic science. 

The line you quote from Pope, about pure de- 
scription holding the place of sense, has occasion- 
ed numbers, upon whom Nature never meant to 
mflict such an infirmity, affect, and in time ac- 
quire, blindness to the charms of poetic imagery, 
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and poetic landscape. Those enchanting compo- 
sitions, the Seasons, are almost wholly descrip- 
tive; yet know I not any poetry more capable 
of exalting the imagination, and expanding the 
heart. 

As for your dislike to imperfect rhymes, which 
you would not allow, e&cept in passages which 
express conflicting emotions, I will venture to as- 
sert, that, in general, whoever looks on poetry 
with the painter's eye, will find himself as little 
disposed to quarrel with his author for an imper- 
fect rhyme in a passage of scenic description, as 
in one that conveys the struggles of impassioned af- 
fection. All our best writers continually give us 
precedents for their usage. A poet will lose 
much more on the side of sense, and grace of ex- 
pression, than he will gain on the side of jingle, 
by narrowing his scale of rhymes in the pursuit of 
imaginary perfection, which, when attained, cloys 
the very ear by its sameness. Pope, the most 
musical of all our bards, gives us the imperfect 
rhymes very lavishly in all his verses, and equally 
in his picturesque as in his pathetic passages. 
Out of instances innumerable, I shall select a 
few. 

'^ First, rob'd in white the beanteons nymph adores, 
With head nncover'd, the cosmetic powers," &c. 
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^ Soft yieUmg minds to water glide tcwmj/* Ac 
** And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea,** &c* 

* Late as I vang'd tiie crystal wilds of air, 
In the dear mirror of thy mlmg star, 
I saw," &c 

Rape pf ih€ LMsk. 

^ So Zembla'b rocks, tte beanteons work of fitMt, 
Bise \&gi in ahr, and glitter on ^e coast." 

T€fMp2e pf Fami. 

One of the most musical of all his ever-musi- 
cal couplets rhymes imperfectly ; sufficient proof 
that such imperfection does not of itself wound 
die ear : observe it — 

^ Let softer strains ill-iated Henry monm, 
And pahns eternal floorish round hb am.*' 

WMtor Fwut. 

¥<lli profess also an aversion to notes in poetry* 
In the extract I sent you from Dr Darwin's beau- 
tiful poem, yet unpublished, the Botanic Garden, 
you spurn the note concerning the vast variety of 
mosses, and call it pedantic, because it tells you 
what you already know. To me, and to thou- 
sands, who may feel the poetic beauties of this 
work, the note is interesting and instructive. All 
poetic allusions to facts, or to branches of science, 
not universally knovm^ demand notes. Mr Aikin, 
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in his charmiDg treatise on the application of da- 
tura! hidtory to poetiy, exhorts the bard to avail 
himself of philosophical illustration ; but almost 
every allusion to modern philosophical science, re- 
quires a note to make it generally understood, since 
minute explanation cannot, with any happiness, be 
committed to verse. That note, , which men of 
science, who are sometimes apt to discard that use- 
ful guide, c(mmion sense, in their decisions, deem 
impertinent, superfluous, pedantic, becomes the 
.vehicle of much useful instruction, by generaliz- 
ing the knowledge of many a curious fact. Un^ 
answerable and self-evident is the assertion, that 
those who understand a passage in which a cir*- 
cumstance, not universally known, is alluded to, 
are absurd, if they stop themselves to examine 
th^t note which kindly explains it to the less 
learned reader ; but to the scholar, where is the 
inconvenience that it is there i Does he giiAge 
its obliging him to turn over his leaf a few se- 
conds die sooner for the space it occupies ? It 
is better that they, who have previously dined, 
should see a banquet before them, than that the 
hungry should want food. I have eaten, and am sa- 
tisfied, says the selfish epicure ; I hate the sight of 
this meat. Cannot you let it alone then, and 
give me leave to eat, who want sustenance i 
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One excellence in Mr ^'s poetry^ above 

that of odier writers, is the light thrown by it, 
and by its valuable notes, upon various sciences. 
No person can be familiar with his writings, 
without acquiring from them a very competent 
liind of knowledge in history, biography, and in 
the elements of art and science. 

All you say on the subject of our friend's tem- 
per, is, I must reluctantly acknowledge, but too 
jusf ; yet, waa his disposition so meliorated and il- 
lumed by die flattering prospects then playii^ 
before him in delusive vision, that the unalloyed 
pleasure his society gave me, obliterated from my 
memory all traces of that tetchy unprovoked 
spleen, which had often dashed our intimacy with 
bitterness. Your recent observations concerning 
its teasing influence, acted upon those traces like 
fire upon characters written with lemon juice. I 
ttgh as they appear again before me, clouding and 
staining the lustre of fine talents, and many ex- 
cellent qualities. Ah ! pity that they ever ex- 
isted, 

^ To qaarrel with the noblest grace he owl 
And pot it to the foU 1 " 

Let US all take warning, and correct our acids 
fmd sub-acids of every sort. 
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LETTER XVUI. 

To Miss Helen Williams. 

Lichfield, Aug. 25, 1785. 

I WRITE to you, dear Helen, amidst the bustle 
of those feminine preparations, which necessarily 
precede the design of attending an harmonic fes* 
tival at Manchester, where the abbey drums are to 
thunder, Mara exhibit vocal miracles, and, what 
is much more to the genuine lovers of musical 
pathos and energy, our friend Saville is to open 
the Messiah, and take all the principal tenor and 
contra-tenor songs. He unites poetic taste, and 
the vivid emotions of a feeling heart, and of an 
high and kindling spirit, to a rich, extensive, and 
powerful voice, and the most perfect knowledge 
of his science. It is the former which direct, 
with unerring power, the energy and pathos of his 
expression. Others sing with as much, perhaps 
more misical &ncy, and artful elegance ; but 
he alone, of all his brethren of the lyre, sings 
with impulses congenial to those with which Mil- 
ton wrote and Handel composed, though he never 
aims to dazzle or astonish his audience. 
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I long to see your poetic spectres, whose moum- 
fiil habiliments will, I am sure, be woven by the 
hand of genius. 

The dear bard has been so good as to send me 
Boyd's translation of Dante into £nglish verse. 
Appearing after Mr Hayle/s version of the three 
first cantos of the Infiemo, it suffers by a compa- 
rison with their matchless excellence ; yet, even 
had he condescended to lead us through the long 
succession of fiery furnaces, the result must have 
been a certain weary horror, of which we grow 
impatient. The Dantean Angel of Vengeance is 
diabolically insatiable ; and this seems to me the 
sum and substance of his inflictions, — 

Immerse him in that boiling tide. 

Then on yon gridiron bom him ; 
And, broii*d for ages on one side, 

I prithee, devil, tarn him. 

He last letters I received flrom Mr and Mrs 
Whalley, were written from their summer retreat, 
in the neighbourhood of Vaucluse, seven miles 
firom Avignon. Their villa commanded a view 
of what appears like an immense park, graced 
with the shade of innumerable mulberry trees. 
Beyond the considerable extent of open ground, 
various landscapes present themselves, rich in 
chateaus, villages, and ruins, while die Alps of 
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DaujAm^ form a majestic back-gromid, and clos6 
ihe scene. Mr Whalley speaks with delight of 
their little green drawing-room, whose windows 
are curtained with foliage from a small grove of 
planes, elms, and flowering limes. Between the 
irregular trunks of the trees, and beneath their 
branches, are seen the pure waters of die Sorgue. 
They are perfectly azure, and flow an hundred 
yards distant from this romantic habitation. 
Think, dear Miss Williams, how the conscious- 
ness of this river's poetic consecration, by Pe- 
trarch, must enhance the delight with which the 
kindred spirit of Mr Whalley gazed on its waves, 
as they wandered by this villa. He tells me, that, 
to complete the ms^c of the scene, their near 
grove was the mansion of nightingales, which, 
when he wrote, were in full song. 

Many English families of rank, residing for a 
time at Avignon, followed our friend's example, 
and formed a sort of colony in the muse-hallowed 
scene ; pleased with the idea of passing a sum- 
mer in the vicinity of that immortal fountain and 
valley, which had witnessed the beauty of Laura, 
and heard the songs. of Petrarch, 



'' That spread the fame of his disastrous love. 
Adieu ! 
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LETTER XIX. 



To Mrs G- 



Lichfield, Aug. 27, 1785, 

Be assured, dear Madam, it vfBs with no cold 

rear Aat 1 listened to Dr B , when he talk- 

ced to me of the. obligations which Lord H 

acknowledged to the valour and conduct of your 
gallant brother-in-law* Yet, had my spirit still 
' more ferv^itly hailed a theme so welcome, but 
for the consciousness, which your late letters have 
iDspked, that this distinguished supporter of our 
naval glory was less sensible than he ought to be 
of your n^rit, and of those tender and constant 
attentions, with which your high-strung esteem 
impels you to honour him. 

Will you, however, forgive me, if I observe, 
- that, as his virtues are cast in a sterner mould 
than yours, the effusions of so poignant a sensibi- 
lity may probably not onl^ be incomprehensible, 
•perhaps they are displeasing. Do they not seem 
a tacit reproof to his own colder temperament? 
<They may perhaps more induce him to question 
^he sincerity of yom' regai:d, than to tell himself 
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that he is ungrateful. Heroic spirits are often 
proud ones ; and pride will not endure the weight 
of incessant obligation. Affection, we all know, 
is the only coin in which we can be allowed to 
repay our debts to that affection which is demon- 
strated for us. Where native disposition brings 
on inevitable insolvency, how can the noble mind 
observe, without pain, the sum of those debts in- 
creasing by hourly accumulation i 

Since you hint to me, that your brother seems 
rather oppressed than gratified by the generous 
extreme of so much apparent veneration, I could 
wish you to avoid letting him perceive its fervours : 
that you would demonstrate only such a degree of 
it as he can hope to equal and return. We must 
rein in our enthusiasms towards those who- are 
not themselves enthusiasts, lest the warm ingenu- 
ous heart defeat, by its excess, its dearest piur- 
poses. 

I cannot doubt your having been infinitely 
amused by Mr Boswell's tour. The general 
style is somewhat too careless, and its egotism is 
ridiculed ; but surely to the cold-hearted and fas- 
tidious reader only, will it seem ridiculous. The 
slip-shod style is richly compensated by the pal- 
pable fidelity of die interesting anecdotes ; the 
egotism, by that good humoured ingenuousness 
with which it is given, and by its unsuspectii^ 
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-coiifideiieeiiijtke:.c«iidoi|jP> of tW. reader^.'. The 
incidents and dwragtmitio* traita lof tkia .valuable 
work, gi-apple our attention perforce. How 
strongly our -imagination is impressed when the 
massive Being is presented to it stalking, like a 
Gre^and bear, over the barren Hebrides, roam- 
mg round the Uack rocks, and lonely coasts, in a 
small boat, on rough seas, and saluting Flora 
Macdonald in the Isle of Sky ! 

When shall I have the happiness to salute you 
and Mr G at Lichfield ? You have allow- 
ed of an hope so agreeable, but the hour of reali- 
zation is long delayed. Come, and persuader the 
gallaulD '^ diief of the stonmy seas^*^ to make your 
party>a tria. iWe will-aae^ifwe caunQt^teacbihim 
Up associate wtthiihe adventarous sfurit of ancient 
diivalry>«lfaa6h^ value oC&male esteem^iKhiidb^ 
in purer and. hi4ipiev..tiHie^ was it& inseparable 
compamoD;. ; 

We diall soon^i J < trusty .meet, at v MaQcheater, 
hear the. voiUies;of the abbey driuns, seerMara.^e«r 
•^bit ballooning <vocalities,;^and otir ^friend . dp<» the 
flobjest' justice to ^the ^ins^aiiratsoos of Handri. 
Som^ sfMrit,' friendly to the juster . conceptions qf 
the art,^ early ia li£B.whispered SaviUe, 

^ Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vam desifpn, 

To raise the heart, and tondi the aonl^ be thine.*' 

VOJ.. I. P 
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I am sure you will agree with me, that the ju- 
dicious admonitioii was not breathed in vain. 
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To Mrs Cotton. 

Lichfield, Oct. 9,7, 1785. 

It is longer, I believe, than we both wish, 
since we heard from each other. I hope the 
summer has passed pleasantly with you as with 
myself. The graceful and eloquent Miss Wes- 
ton being my guest, inspirited, by her society, its 
sultry days. We went together to a brilliant 
music-meeting at Manchester last month, where, 
amidst the collected musical strength of the king- 
dom, Mara and Saville had the leading parts, and 
filled them to the high delight of their auditors. 
Sophia and myself joined a very agreeable party 

from Derbyshire, Mr and Mrs G , and a 

pleasing young lady, her friend, and Mr G :'s 

brother, ^ sea-officer, of distinguished bravery and 
skill in his profession. My poor father has been 
ver^f ill since our return, but is now recovered. 
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Mrs G is a very singular, but very charm- 

log being. Her figure has uncommon elegance : 
but it is more the result of native grace than of 
fashion. Her complexion brunette^ without bloom ; 
oor are her features regular, but perfectly femi- 
nine, and very attractive. Nothing can be more 
beautiful dian her black eyes. They are exactly 
diose of Fatima, as described by Lady M. W. 
Montague in her letters ; have that length, hori- 
zontally, which always gives languishing sweet- 
ness. Mrs G ^'s eyes speak a thousand soft 

affectionate meanings through the dark fringe 
which encircles them. 

This lady was married quite a girl to Mr G , 

more than old enough to have been her father. 
He is a gentleman of large fortime, light and 
alert in his figure, devoted to the sports of the 
field, without neglecting the treasures of his li- 
brary ; friendly and hospitable, with a great deal 
of that dry sarcastic, and, as Sterne calls it, sub-acid 
humour, which forms a diverting contrast to the 
pensive, impassioned, perhaps romantic, enthusi- 
ann of his lady's character. 

I have been told it was his marriage stipula- 
tion that she should be content to live wholly iti 
the country, without requesting to go to Bath or 
London. In all other respects, he is the most 
indulgent of husbands, animating her retirement 
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with that liberal welcome, which their friends^ of 
both sexes, always find to his house, and to hk 
plenteous and epicurean table^ Living thus 1t<^ 
tally among the shades, her mind has nuitaMd, 
beneath their umbrage, the higb-strung propensf'^ 
ties of a warm heart, and vivid imagination. Sb^ 
reads a great deal ; but I should' suppose chiefly 
writings of fancy. Ii^enuous, disposed to Atok 
the best of everybody, she shapes her favovirites, 
of both sexesy into the resemblance of all slie* btts 
read of refined, amiable, and exalted. Hence, 

where others would esteem, Mrs G • venenltSi-; 

where others would admire, Mrs G worslujis. 

Heroes hav€^ ever been her idols ; but the- house 
of a country gentl^nan is not the place where 
heroes are often found. The gallantry of Ifer 
brother-in-law. Captain G ^'s conduct, the ho- 
nourable mention made of it in the public prints, 
and in the world, had prepared the lovely devotiee 
to glory, to deify him in her imagination, whom 
it had pictured a Caesar, an Alexander. 

But, from the native unvamisfaed plainness of 
his person, character, and manners,' he neithei^ de- 
sired nor understood what it was to be idoHzed by 
a fine young lady, on the score of' that tried va- 
lour, which, whatever high reputation' it' had /ob- 
tained, his honest heart, a strange to' self-viduiHg 
presumption, considered not as constittitlfil^ my 

4 
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cliujia tojoarked diatinction. He was^ in all like- 
liboody uiVicoustoHied to receive it from the fair 
ones of our aex^ in .these iuitir€;hivalry times, in 
vAich. an .elegant cold-hearted lounger of fa- 
sfakMi, exditea attentions they would not dream of 
httlowiog upcai the brave veteran, who had not 
keen accusUaned to mtwine the. myrtle with his 
huurek. 

Before I had ever seeq this gf^ntleman^ Mrs 
G ' . " / s letterahad in such jBortmentioned him, as, 
i^apite of mj consciQUsneiMi of tjie leaf-gold, she 
liiwpnt tp^-sfiEead over her favourite . characters, 
iM^JDi^.lo eiipect;att0iction9 dangerous to the 
fmcfi j>fift(jrQiing WMWan nuuried to her grandfa- 
liier# . Nor.twas.I aony :to find, the fair enthusiast 
WMBaplainingihather.exalted.brotber, as she called 
Vnoiirfvpaidiiier revfiring affection with cold ne- 

flKCc* 

J ! You. will condttde me not a^little internally di- 
vertttV when. I beheld in>tbia: £fmcied. Alexander, 
a somewhat coarsely, large, and hard-featured 
nan, loohingiolder^. though he yaw not old^r than 
hi&bfodier, 

^ Full of odd oaths, and bearded like a pard.** 

< .I^was^bawever^ioomforted by the. non-existence 
€£ that graceful .dignity of form and address, which 
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possessed^ might have exhibited a formidable con* 
trast to the 8ub*acids of our grandfather. 

Still more was I ^i^^i^^ to see the lady^ fiist 
bound in the spells of her hero-partialities, nt 
gazing at the honest veteran, like a Catholic pil- 
grim upon her fevourite saint, fixing upon him 
her solicitous dewy eyes, that seemed fearfiil of 
offending the majesty of super-human excellence 
by the intenseness of their homage. 
• The good Captain knew not what to make of 
all this admiruig veneration ; but he constantly 
addressed her with jesting familiarity, which, 
though kind, she took for want of respect; yet 
seemed she rather pensively humbled than offend- 
ed by the freedoms, not much calculated to the 
meridian of super-worldly refinement. ^^ Damn 
it, where's Madam ?" — ' Here, my noble brother, 
too much honoured in your inquiry.' — " Well 
then, zoons ! come down stairs ; the Concert 
Room will be fiiU, and the devil a place shall we 
get." 

Now, you must not suppose from all this, 
that Mrs G is weakly ridiculous. Her man- 
ners, her language, though entirely unique in these 
days, become her infinitely. There is a certain 
naivet6 in her elevations, which preserve them 
from appearing fustian. She tastes the beauties 
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of every thing she reads with discriminating fer- 
vour. Her observations often discover powers of 
taiod much above die level of the many who ri- 
dicule that singularity, which has been* the residt 
of secluMon, want of knowledge of the world, 
and of judgmg of mankind from the representa- 
tions of the bard and the novelist. If her friends 
poss es s any one good quality, or pleasing accom- 
pUAment, she assimilates their whole mipd and 
Hianners to her high standard of visionary excel- 
lence. 

Walking with h^ caro sposo in his gardens, in 
our first acquaintance, we beheld the graceful mis- 
tress of the dcmiiain approachii^ us, with a group 
of her fevourites of both sexes. — *^ O ! damn it,'' 
escdaimed sub-acid, '^ here comes my wife and 
her angels." 

He perfectly understands her character, is di- 
verted widi the altitudes of his lovely Quixotte, 
and has the good sense to smile at what would 
furrow, with jealous frovms, the brow of a less dis 
c^nii^ Being. So much for Mr and Mrs G-*- — • 



Every harmonic meeting I attend leads me to 
pcmder vidth new astonishment, the universal af- 
fectation of musical feelii^, while the audience 
evince so little of its reality. How often do we 
perceive them either not listening at all, or vrith 
the most languid attention, to the sublimest com- 
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podtkiB^'both vdeal'and ia^trvaa^ntti ^ to wUch, 
when atnfiiiigHbaUad has snccteded^^^iMrtes htcve 
been imbibed with eag^r -transport^! and' dnnuMed 
with voUiesx>f Applause. A'grealinaster^takeS'a 
common coiititr}Mlamee'aaf the mkject^kiBaoloy 
and' iorms,-' upon thatrwoiddenr ground, the/ aaott 
elegant eii]lNX>idefy thatfloiid^andwvtentiyd&ncyy 
united to coBstuniHitetaste^oairprodnce^ ''Strange 
it 18/ to observe^ no'^genefrif^ranqpott ^^NPeised 
dining those darings effoits oft ingemdty/t while his 
return to Malbrook, or ** Come, haste to the wed- 
dmg/' bar beeh'huled^ with tho'ghmoe of ddight 
from a- thousand eyes. 

■Bythesnme pitrys tence of bad tastfe, bavel sees 
a London aadieBee^^neglect tlie^>delicaile' and apa- 
thetic^ songs of ^ihelate-^Miss^'Iinly; ni^en the 
more powerful, but coarser and inexpresnve^tonea 
of the theti^Miss Philips^ nowHMrs- Crondi, were 
received with ^the lbiidest«^«iumal ^acdlamation. 
I'ha<ve, therefereiwjrdotibtB'/whedier Mrs^Sitiith, 
whose ^ voice is of * suoh tite as cen dent^swecitaess, 
who-melts heriiqnid note^ 'into ><fach"e4iier i widi' 
such chamaatig<flenbility, wanting'^ power to 
make a«grei^ noise, ^oould ever be^a popular pub- 
licjsinger." 'But her father will never -venture to 
laundb her timid^ bark- ^pon^ the * 'capricious tides 
of metrop^ditsln favour. 
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fIttWM «il'*M«iichester that I bdieU, for the 
fint time, die new-risen star of the hannonic 
mNddy-^MluraievHer fires Jire very dazzlii^, it must 
be confessad* : She has, liowever^ some harsh notes 
mtb^lower part. of her yoke, when, she throws 
it out fortissimo ; and the excursive cadences she 
uses are too gay ornaments for the moumii^ 
robes of HandeFs solemn songs. 

Her Italian pathetic vsoi^s are enchanting ; — 
her bravura ones stupendous ; — but those violent 
efforts, though miraculously successful, were as 
iuk{deasing to my ear, as they were visibly painful 
to die Syren who hazarded them. Ah ! it was 
not tones in such supernatural altitudes that made 
Ulysses struggle, in his voluntary chains. 

Certainly, however, Mara is a glorious singer. 
It is the false taste of the multitude which tempts 
her to aim at astonishing her audience, rather than 
affeetrng their passions. 

.. iThe mads -(tftautunm .are. beginning to blow 
h0lil0W aad.wiaterly^iaid la mourn, around these 
bowei^t^andher umbrage is changing its varied 
jMidiuelloiW tinta, for the dim green and sickly yel- 
Um^ :%Hpiv partial is aature to that last named co- 
loiir'(*-i4t'ia iinQ first hue of her flowers> and the last 
eCJberrleavcs. But hoi«^ differ^t the golden glow 
•iher.cffOcus4K)rders, in the infency of the year, 
to die ;wanilemo»Htint ^upon Ihe, leaf that dings 
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trenMing to die mked spnj, and qptcm m tfe 
bleak gale! 

I^idifield Inf lost maaj of those 
whose society vsed to giidthe^ooaB oi dbe 
proadiing scasoa; bat a few are yet 
maraioiis, — 



Whis whea it fids «mI wkoi the 



Adieu. 
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William Hatlet, Esg. 

Licl^ddj Dec. 95, 1785. 
I TAKE op mj pen to joa oo die ere of a 



trj excnnioo over roads white with aoows^ and as 
defiance of the keeo £iinis. M j pwposed Tint is 
toMrDeweSy at Us seat in Warwickshire. Of his 
talents and wofth I hate before spoken to jon. 
His hyrelj aisler, Mrs Graimlle, meets me these. 
Tbongh an csqoire and a jostice, he little reaeaa- 
Ues his brediren of that tribe. Last anrnmor, he 
toUme^he had danced op totown, iu a herd off 
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them^ to the Handelian commemoration, like the 
brutes after Orpheus. 

.' My dear father's health seems to have recruit- 
ed much since his last paralytic seizure, six weeks 
ago. I impute the precious amendment to more 
submission to restraint in his diet, and to more 
care in avoiding the inclement gales. It encou- 
rages me to make this kindly solicited visit, in de- 
spite of the rigours of the season, and its land- 
scape devastation, — 

*^ Dim winter's naked hedge, and plaaby field." 

I go where it is well understood how to cheer the 
sullen day. 

I am gratified by your praise of my translation 
of the two odes of Horace*. You seem to pre- 
fer the ode addressed to Melpdmene. My fa- 
vourite is that which recommends a frugal sacri- 
fice ; it appears to me more pleasing, though perr 
baps less sublime. 

Scarce an hour has past since Mr Saville 
brought me, with all the triumph of poetic taste 
in. his eyes, what he justly called an high treat, 

* Tbey will be found in the author's Poetic Miscellany, to- 
gether with many other translations or pan^hrases &om the 
HoratiaB lyrics. 
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fresh imported from Aoman bowers. '^ I have 
tasted,'' said he, ^' just sipt, and found its flavour 
delicions ; if you afemotidharmedj with the open- 
k^ of this new^poem, the.Tads, Xfiball, resi^ my 
pretencea totkaosr whati wiU please, you." He be- 
gan with diose harmenious tones, .that afuril;, that 
variety of cadence^ t^dbichi^makes.foetry poetry 
indeed, — 

<< I sing the sofa-— I who lately snog 
Faithy hope, and charity, and touch'd witii awe 
Tb& Mdmnii ciMNMts of ihat adiientiiroiis tong. 
Now seek repose upon an humbler theme.** 

We had only time for the gay exordium, which 
traces the progress of chairs from the rude inven- 
tion of the three-footed-stool, . which received the 
royal weight of the immortal Alfred^ to the hixuri- 
ous S0& of the.present day. 

On my Ufe libissse^ns.a i^drited . bard ; his 
despription. paints, ii^ichairably ; it makes jne:see, 
with my mind's eye, the old-fashioned M^orked 
chairs^ which, in.fosmer days, L have observed in 
Gothic^ laanHons ;• i observed . them .with ») mule 
^dbiobi^qpscssedibe qonteipifit inspired by the re* 
finement of modem dayi, and the progress of the 
arts« i£xactly does, the author, bring backi those 
venerable chairs, with- their disproportioned imi- 
tations and faded gaudiness : 



.^ 
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Their feonjripraMl wide; ' 
Hieirfiill blown rose ; their 8he|iheid and his lass: 
Lq)-dog and tambkin, with black flaring eyes, 
And parrots, with twin-cherries in their beakl*' 

Few afe tfie empioyiMnts which, without 'be« 
iDg abtohrtely indii^ieiisabley could have drawn' me 
firont'a poenyiof' sneh VMily exordinnf; yet it 
w^d be'^^tfknge if writing to Mr Hayley had 
not been one of those' few. ' 

WiAl Mr S^yill^'g! I join iiiy acknowledgments 
for your goodness to his El^bethy and for the 
warm interest yon tidce in her welferei She meets 
with kind enconragement at the Bath concerts 
this winter frott the company^ and every indnir 
geot atttntieti fhMn her amiable preceptor, Mr 
Rauzzini, Tfafe^Jetters she has written' t<^ her fh- 
tfaer on these occasions, are mastepf ieces of 
simple pathos; A warm and^ giiM^tless heart, 
softened by much timid sensibibty, has,* on* having 
been called/ by unforeseen circumstances, into 
pidblic exerticMis, for which she had not been edu- 
catedy given mconseions oratory to an artless pen. 
I am temptedtio transefibe the letter which de- 
scribeff her first vocal atlinDi|il(ki the Bath con- 
c^rtHXKMn. 

" Yes it is ovep*-»-the trfing'evening'is over; 
and more' happily thui I eMld liope^ or- expect. 
I am all gratitude- to my audience- for dieir in- 
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diligence. O ! my dearest father, did I once 
think the time could ever come when I should 
dare to stand up with the presumption of attempt- 
ing to entertun three hundred strangers with my 
poor voice? with so little science to guide me, 
and with small reliance, except on my ear, to 
protect me from absurd and ridiculous errors i 
I felt, strongly felt, how fearfiil a thing it was to 
see such a multitude^ of eyes fixed upon me, with^ 
out hearing any other sound but that of my own 
voice; no dear father at my side to cheer the 
spirits of his trembling child ; — to whisper the 
useful direction, and the encouraging bravo! O! 
my father, nothing but the thoughts that, since 
God has given me a talent, which, should I have 
the misfortune to lose you, would assist me in the' 
support of my helpless infants, it would be cri^ 
minal not to try to improve and exert it, — ^nothii^ 
else could have given me courage to open my 
mouth. When the piece of music played which 
was to introduce my song, how fervent was my 
prayer to God, that he would give me strength 
and resolution, for your sake and my childrens', to 
go through my effiMrt without incurring disgrace ! 
Dear father, I do think my prayers were, heard. 
I felt strengthened and sustained when I stood up 
to sing. You and my little ones, all that, are to 
dear to me in the world, seemed to stand before 
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me and encourage my attempt. My hand, indeed, 
trembled so, that Miss Cantelo kindly rose and 
helped me to hold my song ; but my voice did 
not feulter very much. 

*^ I was complimented, on my first rising, with 
a loud plaudit. That was a plaudit of encourage- 
ment ; but I had the delight of being interrupted 
twice in the progress of my song with a repeti- 
tion of this generous applause. That was the ap- 
plause of mercy ; since, though, considering every 
thii^, I performed better than I myself expected, 
yet most well do I know that I could not deserve 
diose indulgent testimonies of satisfaction from 
my audience. They were twice repeated on the 
close of my strain; and when the concert was 
over, several elegant ladies, whose names I do not 
know, came and spoke to roe with so much kind- 
ness in their eyes ! God bless them for it ! it was 
a warm cordial to my beating heart.'' 

Thus does our unpractised orator paint, in the 
vivid colours of truth and nature, all the feelings 
of h^ heart, and place every little interesting cir- 
cumstance before our eyes that occurs each night 
of her performance. It is delightful to us who 
are warmly interested for her. Perhaps there are 
not many instances, like this, where a person 
commences public singer through considerations 
of genuine piety. Mr Newton of Lichfield has 
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been « liberal irieiid td tbis interestiii^tjroiiiigi voh 
man^ and, at <liffereiit times, made ber la^ireieiit 
of two veiy elegmt dresses^ She^bas been nitHok 
noticed, and made berself many fnend»)«lJBMh. 
Mrs Falconeiyof tbis place; good^witoredly gent 
ber fetber a biUet'tbe otfaeriday, to dle^.folbMV]ng 
purports 

** I lately beard a Jadjr itt^tbis n^bboushoed 
read a letter- from one^ of bercoffreBpondsnta^at 
Batb. It bad tbis paragrapfa. * Onr- concerts .are 
yerj good diis winteif. Wei have a Mra Snkb 
vrho pleases extremelj^^' 

Tbe expression,^^ a MrsSmitb;^. is more paA- 
fying tban if it bad been > Mrs Smitb from didih 
freld; provii^ tbat the observation, was made 
without mt idea that die person* to wfamn'iijt^ was 
addressed>-might> being of StafFovdsbinr) bcr-^ht' 
terested in Elizabeth's success. - 

I do not apologize to you> my dear bard, .for 
tbe prolixity of Ibese^ circumstances.. X^riendsbip 
finds nothing trivial whicb itelades -to its-ol^ecffc'; 
and you are not less alive than anyseif to the wel- 
fare of tbe sweet Syren whose virtue»bave engaged 
your esteem, whose melting, songa^bave^'. wtrapt 
your spirit in Elysium/' 
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To Mrs Mompessan*. 

Wdhbum, near Warwick^ Dec. 31, 1785. 

Behold, dear Mrs Mompessany the promised 
minutes of tiiat curious conversation which once 
passed at Mr Dilly's, the bookseller, in a literary 
party, formed by Dr Johnson, Mr Boswell, Dr 
Mayo, and others, whom Mrs Knowles and my- 
self had been invited to meet, and in which Dr 
Johnson and that lady disputed, so earnestly. It 
is, however, previously necessary that you should 
know the history of the very amiable young wo- 
man who was the subject of their debate. 

Miss Jenny Harry that was, for she afterwards 
married, and died ere the first nuptial year expired, 
was the daughter of a rich planter in the East 
Indies. He seiil her over to Ei^land to receive 
her education, in the house of his friend, Mr 
Spry, where Mrs Knowles, the celebrated quaker, 

* Miss Seward's most intunate and most deservedly va- 
lued friend. She died unmarried at Mansfield Woodhonse, 
Nottingttamsliire, in 1802, far advanced in years. 

VOL. 1. G 
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was frequently a visitor. Mr Spry affected wit, 
and was perpetually rallying Mrs ICnowles on the 
subject of her quakerisnii in the presence of this 
young, gentle and ingenuous girl ; who, at the age 
of eighteen, had received what is called a proper 
education, one of modem accomplishments, with- 
out having been much instructed in the nature and 
grounds of her religious belief. Upon these visits 
Mrs Knowles was often led into a serious defence 
of quaker-principles. She speaks with clear and 
graceful eloquence on every subject. Her anta- 
gonists were shallow theologists, and opposed 
only idle and pointless raillery to deep and long- 
studied reasoning on the precepts of Scripture, 
uttered in persuasive accents, and clothed with all 
the beauty of language. Without any design of 
making a proselyte she gained one. 

Miss Harry grew pensively serious, ahd me- 
ditated perpetually on all which had dropt from 
the lips of Mrs Knowles on a theme, the infinite 
importance of which she then, perhaps, first began 
to feel. At length, her imagination pursuing this 
its primal religious bias, she believed quakerism 
the only true Christianity. Beneath such con- 
viction, she thought it her duty to join, at every 
hazard of worldly interest, that class of worship- 
pers. On declaring these sentiments, several in- 
genious clergymen were commissioned to reason 

3 
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with her ; but we all know the force of first im- 
pressions in theology. This young lady was ar- 
gued with by the divines, and threatened by her 
guardian, in vain. She persisted in resignii^ 
her splendid expectations for what appeared to 
her the path of duty. 

Her father, on being made acquainted with her 
changed faith, informed her that she might choose 
between an hundred thousand pounds and his 
fevoiu*, or two thousand pounds and his renun- 
tnation, as she continued a churchwoman or com- 
menced a quaker. 

Miss Harry lamented her father's displeasure, 
but thanked him for the pecuniary alternative, as- 
suring him that it included all her wishes as to 
fortune. 

Soon after she left her guardian's house, and 
boarded in that of Mrs Knowles; to her she 
often observed, that Dr Johnson's displeasure, 
whom she had seen frequently at her guardian's, 
and who had always appeared fond of her, was 
amongst the greatest mortifications of her then 
situation. Once she came home in tears, and 
told her friend she had met Dr Johnson in the 
street, and had ventured to ask him how he did ; 
but that he would not deign to answer her, and 
walked stornfully on. She added, " you are to 
meet him soon at Mr Dilly's — plead for me." 
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Tims fiu* as jprefiitory to those requested wir 
nates, ^hidi I made at the time of the ensuing 
conversation. It commenced with Mrs Knowks 
sayingy — ^^ I aim to ask Ay indu^ence. Doctor, 
towards a gentle female to whom diou usedst to be 
kind, and who is uneasy in the loss of that kmd- 
ness. Jenny Harry weeps at the consciousness 
that thou wilt not speak to her."' 

** Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire 
you will not talk to me about her.'' 

" Yet what is her crime, Doctcn- ?" — ^' Aposta- 
cy, Madam; apostacy from the community i^ 
which she was educated." 

'' Surely the quittii^ one community for ano- 
ther cannot be a crime, if it is done from motives 
of conscience. Hadst thou been educated in 
the Romish church, I must suppose thou wouldst 
have abjured its errors, and that there would have 
been merit in the abjuration." 

** Madam, if I had been educated in the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, I believe I should have ques- 
tioned my right to quit the religion of my fa- 
thers ; therefore, well may I bate the arrogance 
of a young wench, who sets herself up for a judge 
on theological points, and deserts the religion in 
whose bosom she was nurtured." 

" She has not done so ; the name and the faith 
of Christians are not denied to the sectaries." 
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^' If the name is not, the common sense is" 

'' I will not dispute this point with thee^ Doctor^ 
at least at present^ it would cany us too far. Sup- 
pose it granted, that, in the mind of a young girl, 
ibe weaker arguments appeared the strongest, her 
want of better judgment should excite thy pity, 
not thy resentment.^' 

'' Madam, it has my anger and my contempt, 
and always will have them." 

" Consider, Doctor, shemustbe^'iicere. — Con- 
sider what a noble fortune she has sacrificed.** 

'f Madam, Madam, I have never taught myself 
to consider that the association pf folly can exte- 
nuate guilt." 

'' Ah ! Doctor, we cannot rationally suppose 
that the Deity will not pardon a defect in judg-. 
moit (supposing it should prove one) in that 
breast where the consideration of serving him, ac* 
cording to its idea, in spirit and truth, has been a 
preferable inducement to that of worldly interest." 

^ Madam, I pretend not to set bounds to the 
mercy of the Deity ; but I hate the wench, and 
shall ever hate her. I hate all impudence ; but 
the impudence of a chit's apostacy I nauseate/* 

'* Jenny is a very gentle creature. — She trem- 
bles to have offended her parent, though far re- 
moved from his presence; she grieve^ tid* have of- 
fended her guardian, and she is sorry to have of- 
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fended Dr Johnson, whom she loved, admiredi 
and honoured/' 

'^ Why, then, Madam, did she not consult the 
man whom she pretends to have loved, admired^ 
and honoured, upon her newiai^led scruples ? 
If she had looked up to that man with any de- 
gree of the respect she professes, she would have 
supposed his ability to judge of fit and right, at 
least equal to that of a raw wench just out of her 
primmer," 

^^ Ah ! Doctor, remember it was not from amongst 
the witty and the learned that Christ selected his 
" disciples, and constituted the teachers of his pre- 
cepts. Jenny thinks Dr Johnson great and good ; 
but she also thinks the gospel demands and en- 
joins a simpler form of worship than that of the 
established church ; and that it is not in wit and 
eloquence to supersede the force of what appears 
to her a plain and regular system, which cancels 
all typical and mysterious ceremonies, as fruitless 
. and even idolatrous ; and asks only obedience to 
its injunctions, and the ingenuous homage of a 
devout heart/' 

" The homage of a fool's-head, madam, you 
should say, if you will pester me about tlie ridi- 
culous wench/' 

'^ If thou choosest to suppose her ridiculous, 
thou canst not deny that she has been religious, sin- 
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cere^ disinterested. Canst thou believe that the 
gate of Heaven will be shut to the tender and 
pious mind, whose ^rs^ consideration has been 
that of apprehended duty ?' 

** Pho, phoy Madam, who says it will ?* 

*' Then if Heaven shuts not its gate, shall rnaii^ 
abut his heart P — If the Deity accept the homage 
of such as sincerely serve him under every form 
of worship, Dr Johnson and this humble girl will, 
it is to be hoped, meet in a blessed eternity, whi- 
ther human animosity must not be carried.^' 

'' Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools any- 
where ; they are detestable company, and while it 
is in my power to avoid conversing with them, I 
certainly shall exert that power ; and so you may 
tell the odious wench, whom you have persuaded 
to diink herself a saint, and of whom you will, I 
suppose, make a preacher ; but I shall take care 
she does not preach to me." 

The loud and angry tone in which he thunder- 
ed out these replies to his calm and able anta- 
gonist, fr^htened us all, except Mrs Knowles, 
who gently, not sarcastically, smiled at his injus- 
tice. Mr Boswell whispered me, " I never saw 
this mighty lion so chafed before." 

I have withdrawn myself from a very interest- 
ing circle to transcribe for you these extracts. 
Its social temptations allured me, some five days 
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past, from the side of my aged nurselif^, whom 
I so seldom leave^ to the now frozen banks of 
Warwickshire's immortal stream, which, for the 
pakn of poetic glory, vies, nay more than vies, 
with that of the Meles and the Mincio. Now, 
^if you were a fellow of a collie, you would pro- 
bably most unpatriotically question at least the 
tnmscendency of the claim ; but that is the scepti- 
cism of pedantry. I havo» observed that leamii^, 
freed from her spelk by the power of genuine 
taste and sensibility, always allows it. I am 
afraid you do not love poetry enough to interest 
yourself in the question. Mrs Mompessan is the 
only instance I have ever met, where a strong un- 
derstanding, a fine imagination, and a feeling 
heart, have not been poignantly alive to its 
charms. Fou, of all people, you to be this pro- 
voking unique^ who, in history, chronology, me- 
moir, and moral philosophy, are an absolute 
walking library ! In the ordinarily fiiniished bo- 
som, I expect to find a torpedo of this sort — but 
in yours! — ^I am certainly very sweet-tempered 
not to lose my patience. Adieu ! 
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To Mrs Knowles. 

Coleshill, eight o'clock, Jan* IQ^ 1786. 

I INTENDED long sliice to have acknowledged 
your last welcome letter, rich in the treasures of 
wit^ and exhaustless iancy ; but our purposes, 

** Th* inaudible and panseless foot of time 
Steab, ere we can effect them." 

I am returning home to my poor father^ after 
an absence of three weeks, which I meant should 
have been only one. The good accounts I re- 
ceived of his precious, though feeble health, made 
me unable to resist the persuasions of the charm- 
ing fiimily I have left, to prolong my stay on die 
frozen banks of the Avon till this inauspicious 
morning, which slowly broke through the sleet 
and snows that have covered my chaise in a 
dreary journey; and here have I been waiting 
some hours for the arrival of post-horses, to con- 
vey me to the dear paternal arms. 

At Buxton, August twelvemonth, I became ac- 
quainted .with Mrs Granville of CSalwich, once 
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Harriet Delebere, the favourite friend of yoiu* he- 
roic Jenny Harry^ and worthy to have been so^ 
for her mind is amiable, as her person is lovely ; 
with her husband, a sensible and excelleiyt man, 
who, for a large estate, has lately resigned the 
i\ame of his fathers ; and with his brother, Mr 
Dewes of Wellsbum, near Warwick, in whose 
house I have passed the last three weeks. This 
gentleman is a little thin valetudinarian bachelor, 
with the complexion and air of a Frenchman; 
polite, learned, intelligent, sincere, and pious. 
He has travelled, and been much in various 
and polished societies. I was invited to his villa, 
the abode of belles-lettres and the arts, to meet 
Mr and Mrs Granville, and his second brother, 
Mr B. Dewes, with their respective children. 
Mr B. Dewes has lost his lady. Christmas en- 
tertainments with the surrounding families ; a re- 
gular morning concert, daring two hours, between 
^e three brothers, all musical, and performing on 
different instruments, with theii* friend, Mr Wil- 
liams, the clergyman of the village, who plays a 
fine bass-viol; reading aloud from the poetic 
stores the remainder of the mornings, and in 
those evenings M'hen we had no visitors ; speeded 
the wintry hours of the day and night on smooth 
and rapid pinion.. I took with me Cowper's Task, 
the first very distinguished fire of a star lately 
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arisen in our poetic hemispherey and the Essay on 
Epic Poetry by the Bard of Eartham. To the 
former^ they attended with much admiration ; to 
the latter, though not new to them, they listened 
with new delight. More of Wellsbum hereafter, 
for the horses are come. I shall take four to drag 
me through the ^eep snows. It will be midnight 
ere I reach home. O ! that I may find my father 
well ; and, in the return of his Nancy, I am sure 
to find him happy. 

Lichfield, January the 25M. 

Though in his bed, my dear father, watching 
for me, heard the hall-door open on Monday 
midnight, and rang his bell.. Hastening to him, 
I heard him say, as I entered his apartment, — 
" Is it my Nancy, my dear Nancy ?" Our meet- 
ing was glad, even to rapture, on both sides ; per* 
ceiving, as I did, full as much appearance *of in- 
ternal health as on our separation. Several of our 
kind neighbours had promised. me that he should 
not pass many lonely hours in my absence. My 
cousin, Mr White, and Giovanni, were, by tums^ 
almost constantly with him. 

At Wellsbum, Mrs Granville and myself often 
talked of the dear saint, your Jenny Harry. I 
read to the animated party the whole of your 
charming letter, lliey were much impressed by 
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the pathos with which it describes that soft resig- 
nation/ which, dying in the bloom of her life, 
drew the sting of death from her bosom ; and by 
those angelic aspirations, that lighted, with more 
Aan a sun, the chambers of the opening grave. 
My friends listened, with an air of tender and 
pious delight, to a description which chased away 
all sorrow for a loss, so miich Iter gain. It aug- 
mented the esteem with which they had always 
viewed the noble sacrifice she made to apprehend- 
ed duty, of an interest so dazzling. 

The gayer parts of your epistle enchanted them 
by their brilliance. The ingenious comparison 
of this late intoxicated, and now sick and disor- 
dered kingdom, to a tavern company, after a 
drunken riot, h^hly pleased the somewhat fasti- 
dious taste of my ingenious host. He called your 
manner of writing vivid, strong, and original. We 
do not always agree in our opinion of talents and 
composition. He often thinks my approbation 
too glowing, I his too coy ; but we are perfectly 
in unison concerning the strength and fertility of 
imagination in your letters, and in the poems of 
Hayley. Mr Dewes agreed with me, that these 
poems equal Dryden's, as to the luxuriance of 
poetic creation, and the happiness of allusion, 
avoiding the slovenly coarseness of his st^le. 
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Jf^nson's daughter-in-law, dear Lucy Porter, 
was buried this evening. The little asperities 
of her petulant humour had all softened down in 
her long illness, sustained with true Christian p»^ 
tience. Thus we saw her passing slowly away 
from us, and saw it with considerable regret ; but 
she had no regret ; none of those yearnings after 
fNTOtracted existence ; none of those terrors at ap- 
proaching dissolution, which hung about ike 
stemly-feding form of her mighty father-in-law. 

I cannot quit this funeral theme, without ol>- 
serving to you, how I was shocked to read of 
poor Beardmere*s death ; so fiill of health, bloom, 
and prosperity, as I lately saw him, and in the 
sti*ength and vigour of his life ; but nature deals 
much in this ^* cunning flattery/' 

Your old acquaintance, Kitty , who mar- 
ried a Warwickshire squire, lives very near Mr 
Dewes, and squiresses it with much loquacious 
importance ; but away with every thing like sar- 
castic comment upon a prudent wife, a kind mo* 
ther, and a cheerful desirable neighbour. Abl 
how much a more useful creature than such a 
celibate cypher as myself ! You coin a word now 
and then, so pray welcome my stranger-epithets 
Her sons are fine youths ; and her eldest daughter 
is *^ the fairest flower of the vicinage." 
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Surely joii are too hard upon the military pro- 
fession, by denying all compatibility between the 
lifeof a soldier and the fidth of a Christian. Texts 
may be found in Scripture, which authorise their 
union ; and as the general voice of mankind so 
loudly applauds the darings of human butchery, 
a good man may certainly, without being a deist, 
persuade himself, that he is doing his duty, when 
he defends his king and country, at the hazard of 
his own life, and at that of shedding the life-blood 
of their foes. How finely has the old Colossus, 
whose writings I love even more than I dislike 
his disposition, — how finely has he described the 
force of military allurements ! 

" The festal blazes, the triumphal shew, 

The ravishM standard, and the captive foe ; 

The Senate's thanks, the Gazette's pompous tale, 

With force resistless o'er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Asia ivhirl'd, 

For thitf the steady Roman shook the world ; 

For such, in distant lands, the Britons shine. 

And stain with blood the Danube and the ittiine. 

Yet reason frowns on war's miequal game, 

Where wasted nations raise a suigle name, 

And raortgag'd lands their grandsires wreaths regret, 

From age to age in everlasting debt ; 

Wreaths, which at last the dear-bought right convey 

To rust on medals, or on stones decay." 

You and I, however, shall close our dispute in 
perfect unison, equally deprecating the horrors of 
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war; detesting it on all less than' necessary, occa- 
sions^ and lamenting the delusive fires of false 
glory^ that gild the fatal conflicts of restless am- 
bition. 

Mrs GranviHe shewed me Jenny Harry's apo- 
logetic tract on quitting our church in favour of 
quakerism^ at so vast a sacrifice of worldly inte- 
rest. We all agreed^ for it was read aloud in the 
Wellsburn circle, that this tract evinced depth of 
thought, and powers of reasoning, that, in a girl 
of twenty, were very extraordinary. It occasion- 
ed us to comment, with fresh indignation, upon 
the ruffian-asperity of Dr Johnson on this subject; 
for I had previously recounted to them the con- 
versation of that tremendous evening, as Mr Bos- 
well calls it, at Dilly's, when you, with patient 
and placid smiles, calmly and concisely refuted 
the roarings of bigot rage, which induced his shud- 
dering friend's emphatic whisper — " I never saw 
this mighty lion so chafed before." 

Thank you for your charming portraits of Mrs 
Lort and Mrs Hunter ; one the child of wit, the 
other of imagination. Yours is the simile of si- 
milies, for those coldly-prudent hearts so difFe^ 
rently constructed from that of the fair enthusiast 
Mrs H. ! '^ Pagods that sit squat, demure, and 
alone, in separate niches." I am honoured by the 
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predilection of those cfaanning women in my fk- 
vour. 

As to a miscellany of mine, there is certainly 
sufficient materials in my desk to fill several vo- 
lumes, without marginal lakes spread out between 
the passages; but they must be arranged, cor- 
rected, and transcribed, ere they can approach the 
press ; and I almost despair of ever finding leisure 
for the task. How dear Mr Hayley, with those 
burning eyes of his, which, *' though clear, to 
outward sight, of blemijrfi or of spot,'' annoy him so 
much by the sense of internal inflammation, how 
he gets through those numerous beautiful produc- 
tipns which he presents to the public, I cannot 
imagine ; but, indeed, he lives in hermitic retire- 
ment, and I in the mill-h<Nrse round of a provin- 
cial city's diurnal society. 

I meant to have spoken to you farther of the 
spirited graces of Cowper's Task ; but in a letter, 
already voluminous, I must not give my ideas 
their full license on the subject. The sublime, 
. though gloomy, fires of Young, with the con*o- 
sive ones of Churchill, stream blended through 
its later pages. The author seems almost as re- 
ligious as the former, and quite as ill-natured as 
the latter. Shield me from saints who look up- 
on the world as a den of fools and knaves ! I 
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repine when such possess a muse of iire^ vrith 
whom dwell the creative powers of imagery, the 
soft bright hues of description, and the melting 
influence of pathos. The beautiful apostrophe 
to Omaia, together with many other parts of 
this poem, breathes of all these inspirations. 

What an interesting object is your Mary Lloyd 
in her rural habiliments, with all her serene ema- 
nations streaming around her ! 

And O ! what a truly comic scene is formed by 

your description of Mrs in her fine coach, 

and yourself standing upon your own steps, and 
hammering out excuses for not having returned 
her visits ! That ever wit and humour should 
have enabled you to present yourself so exactly 
to my ideas in the form of a turkey-poot, casting 
about, with a pitiful poked-out neck, for its lost 
companion. How was I diverted by the fine 
lady's fine lamentation, in her fine coach, for the 
loss of your society, which is to her just such a 
loss as our late friend, the blind philosopher, 
would sustain on the removal of a Claud-land- 
scape from his apartment ! When I came to the 
Turkey-poot passage, I exclaimed, with Lady 
Grace, *' O ! I see them, I see them ! ^ You al- 
ways stoop, and poke out your pretty long neck, 
when you are noo-plussed. 

VOL. I. H 
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M J curiontf it on fiie to becoane f q j iuinted 
wilfa my sifteny tke <dd maiiky <tf whom I hew so 
mndi, and wfaidi aie said to be the baidTs. My 
bodueller, neglecting my order, has Teied me by 
dday. What an age ofwit and genius is die present! 
Bat the world wiD never be cored <tf its cant aboot 
^ weakened nature and exhansted art.** ^iafte»- 
bofj and Addison so canted in tkeir period, now 
called the Augustan : Envy of contemporary claims 
produces, and vnll ever produce it. We have 
plenty of ravens, that fly croaking aboiit, and seek 
to darken, widi their flapping wings, the present 
golden day. — ^Farewell ! 
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Court Dewes, Esc. 

Lkkfield, Jan. 30, 1786. 

Cold and dreary was my journey from tlie 
mausion of many pleasures at Wellsbum, through 
the snowy length of unjoyous roads : but how- 
ever destitute of bodily comforts^ filis^ hopes, the 
delight which I knew my return: would diffuse 
tlu*ough the dear aged bosom, recompensed the 
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chillness and monotony of outward objects. The 
happiness my father expressed on my retuni, 
made it impossible for me to regret the loss of 
any gratifications which he had not shared. It 
is not to you that I scruple to acknowledge HaBf 
amidst my grateful thanks for your late attentions^ 
as well as animated welcome. They have left me 
largely your debtor. 

AM the politeness of your spirit is in the rea- 
son you give for the decreasing interest of the 
Task, the two first books of which I had the ho- 
nour to read to you. But, in truth, the interest 
of that poem does decrease on its progress! It is 
ill for the interest of a muse, at least with people 
of benevolent taste, when Ae quits the mazes of 
sportive invention, pathetic description, and ge- 
nerous sentiment, for those thorny paths of acri- 
monious satire, whose darkness is rendered vi- 
sible by the flashes of the reader's just indigna- 
tion. 

As to the Old Maids, I still rely upon internal 
evidence respecting the Author ef that work. Per- 
haps I wish no man had written it, while I feel 
that no woman would ; but I persevere in ber 
lieving there is but one man in Europe, since it 
lost Voltaire, whose species of wit is responsible 
for that veiy uncommon composition. 
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Apropos of old maids. — ^After a gradual de- 
cline of a few months, we have lost dear Mrs 
Porter, tke earliest object of Dr Johnson's love. 
This was some years before he married her mo- 
ther. In youth, her fair, clean complexion, 
bloom, and rustic prettiness, pleased the men. 
More than once she might have married advan- 
tageously ; but as to the enamoured affections, 

^ High Tannis' snow, fannM by the eastern mad. 
Was not more cold.** 

Spite of the accustomed petulance of her tem- 
per, and odd perverseness, since she had no ma- 
lignance, I regret her as a friendly creature, of in- 
trinsic worth, with whom, from childhood, I had 
been intimate. She. was one of those few beings 
who, from a sturdy singularity of temper, and 
some prominent good qualities of head and heart, 
was enabled, even in her days of scanty mainte- 
nance, to make society glad to receive, and pet 
the grown spoiled child. Affluence was not hers 
till it came to her in her fortieth year, by the 
death of her eldest brother. From the age of 
twenty till that period, she had boarded in lich-* 
field %\}\i Dr Johnson's mother^ who still kept 
that little bookseller's shop, by which her hus- 
band had supplied the scanty means of existence. 
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Meantime^ Lucy Porter kept, the best company 
of our little city, but v^ould make no engagement 
on market-daysy lest Granny^ as she called Mrs 
Johnson, should catch cold by serving in the shop. 
There Lucy Porter took her place, standing be- 
hmd the counter, nor thought it a disgrace to 
thank a poor perscm who purchased from her a 
penny battledore. 

With a marked vulgarity of address and lan- 
guage, and but little intellectual cultivation, she 
had a certam shrewdness of understanding, and 
piquant humour, with the most perfect truth and 
integrity. By these good traits in her character, 
were the most respectable inhabitants of this 
place induced to bear, with kind smiles, her mu- 
lish obstinacy, and perverse contradictions. John- 
son himself, often her gu^, set the example, and 
extended to her that compliant indulgence which 
he shewed not to any other person. I have heard 
her scold him like a school4>oy, for soiling her 
floor widi his shoes, for she was clean as a Dutch- 
woman m her hou^e, and exactly neat in her per- 
^ son. Dress too she loved in her odd way ; but 
we will not assert that the Graces were her hand- 
maids. Friendly, cordial, and cheerful to those 
she loved, she was more esteemed, more amusing, 
and more regretted, than many a polished charac- 
ter, over whose smooth, biit kisipid surface, the 
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i^tteiition of those who have ndnd passes Ibdess 
and uninterested. 



i-i 



Adieu !-^Do I flatter myself inordinately by the 
idea> that I am sometimes r^retted 'in that circle 
at Wellsburny which so well understands how to 
speed and illuminate the winter^s day i 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley, on the Continent. 

Lickfieldy Feb. 1^ 1786. 

Often has it been mine to experience that 
unpleasant sensaticm of stagfi9t^ abilities, under 
the influ^ice of which you b^an your letter ; but 
imagination so>ongets afloat upon therisjing ener- 
gies lof friepdly cpmmynication. , I smiled to see 
how quickly* j^mrs ' began to glide away through 
the pages before mciW'ith: every sail of the ima- 
gination unfurled ; yet it grieved pie to see the 
sable flag waving, amongst, them. Alas! poor 
L*'- — ! — Surely tibe pnce gay and irolic Estrena 
will feel some kind regrets, some upbraidings of 
conscience, when she hears of .his death, a con* 
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siderable period of whose existence her capricious 
desertion had embittered. 

I am charmed with your description of Aix, 
and its emerald avenues — ^with your picture of 
the gloomy and infested passive between the cleft 
rocks on the road to MarseilleSy in which the 
gentle Mrs Whalley was an armed herome; and 
with the town itself^ that splendid afad filthy city, 
that *^ stands and stinks in state,^ and whose opar»- 
singers must^ to a blind person, suggest the idea 
of holding their noses while they warbkr • 

I long to wander in the orange-groves of HeilM. 
Whence cfomei^ it, that poetry has not celebrated 
this Gallic Arcadia P How infinitely more love* 
ly is France in her vegetable than in her hunum 
productions ? The first perfume the air with 
their balmy gales and delicious tidpvan, while the 
latter pollute it with the most tMlious dq(ree of 
uncleanliness. The want of taste and solicitude 
for external purity 'idways' destroys my confidence 
in the internal worth. 

Having never se6n a lilrge toi^n od the tnainin 
of the extended ocean, I had annexed an idea of 
loneliness to the itea-shore. You describe Im ex- 
tent of coast, many miles in length, populous 
and busy as the banks of the Thames, and mak'e 
me^ee 
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* Wlute Coeolkto gtcnring «i the ftrnd^ 
And fteep Saint Remo lanaiiif up tlie rocki| 
As eager to approach^ with pioot hatte. 
The dome maternal, that nugeitic sits 
Cafan on the hrightt before her ofive eone« 

And is it Jio more than thus with the de- 
soendanto of the great Colmnbtis? Ah! since 
they tntut labour for their daily breads I hope 
they are unconscious of their illustriotis origin, 
lest reflection, on a d^eneracy so cruel, riionld 
make the sweat of their brows corrosive to their 
peace! 

But Genoa, the magnificent city i — which seems 
to possess a ri^t to that boast, which the ena- 
moured Andre thought cotdd belong only to little 
Lichfield, even to that celebrated exclamation 
which the Prophet makes for Babylon, '^ I am, 
and there is fume beside me.^ 

The image m yoar nocturnal naTigation i. 

truly poetic — the moon dropping her brilliants in 

the sea, and edging its curling waves with silver ; 

—but 1 how have you muddied the poetically 

crystal Amo, by dashing the torch of truth into 

its waters ! 

A new star is arisen in our poetic hemisphere, 

with very powerful lustre ; yet I by no nicaiii* 
* Towns on the Italian coast. 
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think its generally red and angry beams very au- 
spicious to human happiness, or to hiiman virtue. 
The name of this luminary is Cowper ; his work, 
entitled The Task, has many and great poetic 
beauties, both as to imagery, landscape, and ^eor 
timent ; yet the author perpetually shews him- 
self to be a sarcastic misanthropists It opens, 
however, with a gay and enchanting genealo- 
gy of seats, from the three-legged stool of Al- 
fred to the accomplished' so£a of George the 
Third; but this delicious gaiety of spkit soon 
shuts in. Do you remember these lines in an 
old Scotch balled, called The Flowers of the 
Forest ? 



'' I have seen Tweed streaming 

With sun-beams bright gleaming, 

Grow drumly and black as he rolls on his way. 



n 



So it is with the muse of Cowper. 

But Bristol seems the soil where poetic plants, 
of wonderful strength and luxuriance, spring up 
amidst the weeds and brambles of vulgar life. 
The milk-woman's celebrity must have reached 
you across the seas. She is said to have be- 
haved most ungratefully to her humane and en- 
ei^etic patroness. Miss H. More. Inflexible mo- 
ral honesty, stem uncomplaining patience, that 
silently endured the bitterest evils of want, are rer 
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corded bj^ die pen 'of that celebrated lady, in the 
anecdotes she formerljr gave us of this muse-born 
wonder.- H^ writings ^in-eathe a gloomy and 
jtalous dignity of spirit* ^Great (felicacy was re- 
-qwed ' ki the manner of conferring obligation on 
a mind so temperedii Miss More's letter to Mrs 
Montagtte^ prefixed tf^LactHla's first publication; 
struck m& yMtws 'sar ^of superciliousness towards 
the Being'ske-iffttirOttized'; and the pride of genius 
ni adversity revcJted. -^So^ in a similar situation, 
would surly Sanmer Johnson have spumed the 
hand that, after it had procured him the bounty of 
ethers> sought to dictate tb him as to its^ use ; and 
that resentment; which, in her, is universally ex- 
ecrated, would, coming down to us now as a re- 
cord of his emerging talents, have been generally 
excused, and probably^ with whatever little rea- 
son, admired. I should not wonder if this sud- 
den reverse of public esteem i^ould send this 
kindred 'spirit of the unfortunate Chatterton's to 
attend his manestnthe dreary path of suicide. 

From a blind ^ey of the same distinguiriied 
city, a third^ illiterate g^iius has stuted up, with 
powers little mferior to Lactilla's. He sets his 
compositions to pleasing, thoii^ wild, airs of his 
own. The Worlds however, refuses to celebrate 
and protect him;' as 'it did her; sheltering its con* 

* B]7aiit,tiie maker of tobacco-pipek 
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tempt under declamations upon the ingratitude of 
the milk-woman. 

Critics are also started up, producing books 
abounding withi the spawn of Johnsonian envy^ 
unsupported with Johnsonian ability, and una- 
dorned widi Johnsonian wit. 

The sweet syren, Mrs Smith, is at Bath, and 
veiy kindly received. She writes us extremely 
pretty and pathetic letters. . We learn from them^ 
that matrimony has not extinguished Mra Yelley's 
enthusiasm' about ^otir • talents and virtues. I 
draw a pleasing prognostic for diat -la^'s future 
happiness, from her haying, with her own hands, 
dressed. Mrs. Smith for her first essay in die con. 
cert-room. Jt shews that Major Velley throws 
no damp of» disapprobation upon her active and 
affable benevolence, from, thestrutting jealousy of 
false dignity. Sophia Ickidly ^r^ret» your and 
Mn W.'s absence frY>ni> Bath on Mrs Smidi's 
account, conscious as. she is, how warmly you 
would. have patronized that pleasing young wo- 
man! 

The drowsy- hour has stoloi upon m^^^^my 
eyes are heavy — so is my heart, at times, when I 
think of friends, whom I might search for in vain 
over this island, of no narrow bounds. 
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H. R£PTON> Esg.* 

Lichfieldy Feb. 23, 1786. 

It was with die true English suUemiess that 
jour spirit felt repressed said deadened beneath 
the consciousness of having, by procuring a frank, 
liud yourself under the necessity of writing to me 
on a certain day. From the «tyle of yom^ first 
page, I perceive you faqcied your talents in 
cramping-irons, and that they must necessarily 
plod through the white waste of blank paper, 
with a dull and heavy pace ; and I smile to ob- 
serve how soon you found these same ideal cramp* 
ing-irons were, in reality, a pair of light skates, 
on which imagination glided rapidly away, with 
every free and graceful exertion ; since the very 
next passage to that which complains of the re- 
tarding power of that restraint, is highly beautiful 
and ingenious. It is on the subject of the cele- 
brated ^, expressing your doubts whether 

* A gentleman well known by his skill in landscape garden* 
ing, and not less distinguished by private worth and polished 
manners. 
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a visit from you would prove welcome, because 
you had not made one before her benefit ; observ- 
ingy that '^ the little you have to bestow must be 
confined to merit in distress ; that it is only for 
the greatly affluent to reward Genius in affluence; 
since, though a watering-pot may refresh a bed of 
drooping flowers, nothing less than the liberal 
showers of the wide horizon can nourish the 
woods and lawns, or ripen to perfection the abun- 
dant harvest/' No metaphor can be moire com? 
I^ete than that, — no allusion more happy. 

By reflecting back upon your recollection this 
admirable sentence, I justify myself against your 
charge of partial praise on the theme of your 
epistoIai7 talents ; like the lover who, when his 
mistress tells him he flatters her, leads the nymph 
to the looking-glass. 

My pen, let me tell you, never troubles itself to 
manufecture unmeaning compliments, and scorns 
the task of disingenuous flattery — ^but, as I love 
commendation myself, where my heart tells me I 
deserve it, and where I have any confidence in the 
judgment of the commender, so I also love to in- 
dulge my spirit in the luxury of encomium where 
I can honestly bestow it. That I have an eye 
quick to discern the emanations of genius, and of 
just and generous sentiments ; and. a mind y^ihkk 
delights to contemplate their graces, and to apr 
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jrfaud dieir caltivatioii, is at least my happiniesSy if 
it is not allowed to be'ttiy praise. Your making 
diese propensities of mine an insupei^ble bar to 
a communication of my ^letters to any of your 
friends; is surely a needless scruple. If diis is 
not false modestyy the frank permission I often 
give my companions of penisii^ ii^enious letters 
addressed to myself^ though q>rinkled over with 
the hyperboles of partiality^ must strike them as 
a proof of vanity. But, in tnidi, if the readers of 
such letters see clearer on the subject of my ta- 
lents and <fispo^ti<m than the writers, I conclude 
they observe, with Stella, on her being shewn 
Swift's beautifrd poem, Cadenus and Vanessa, 
that '^ a man of genius may write finely on a 
broom-stick.'* 

However, your reserve about my letters is, per- 
haps, in my favour, though the sensibility which 
produces it may be superfluous, since my letters, 
tike my verses, are not much calculated to please 
the popular taste. 

I admit, in a great degree, the justice of all you 
say on the subject of my paraphrastic odes from 
Horace. If I had ever entertained the idea of 
translating or paraphrasing the lyric compositions 
of that V<eiy agreeable poet r^ularly, I should 
have probably renounced it after having read your 

4 



last letter ; bujt I bad no sucb inlj^tioaf ryet> as I 
find it ^ery amusing to give an English dress to 
a few of th^ most beautiful^ while. my.. hair is 
dressings and as the attempt has, greatly pleased 
some of my learned friends-^since they flatter vm 
with haying caught the spirit, while I departed 
from the letter of the .poet, I have. ventured. to 
send one for every month since this year com-* 
mencedy to the Gentleman's Ms^asine, and/ pei^ 
haps may continue that tribute till it expires. -■ 

Mr Hayley calls these same little odes of miae 
beautiful. His partial regard for me may render 
his praise too vivid for their merit; but thdt 
praise cannot be bestowed, with any degree >of 
truth, upon the entire translations of the Horaee- 
odes which the scholars have given. That it oan^ 
not, affords proof to me that they will not bear a 
literal or even close translation, without losing 
their fire and their grace. 

If I have rendered a few of them interesting to 
even but one genuine disciple of the inuses, my 
trifling, for I cannot call it labour, haf not been 
in vain. Over the lyre of Horace! ttirow au un* 
fettered, perhaps a^ presumptuous, hand. 

That you ;have not read the^Clarissa does not 
much jexcite.my wonder. ; I know the aversion 
which most jsensible people have to novels; and 
those who,, like you,^ Jivc^miich in the world, are 
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deterred by the idea of eight volumes closely writ-' 
ten. It is but of late years that this work has 
been considered as amongst the £nglish classics. 
I thank you for promising to read it with attenr 
tion. Nothing is more agreeable to me than the 
consciousness of having opened new sources of ra- 
tional delight to those whom I esteem. 

You tell me that Mrs Rq)ton reads to you in 
an evening while you draw. I envy you the Julian 
foculty of dividing your attention without break- 
is^ it into useless fragments. 

If it was early instead of late in my large sheet, 
I should speak to you of the publications which 
have attracted attention since I wrote to you last. 
Mr Bosweirs entertaining Tour with the growling 
philosopher, over the desert Hebrides, which, 
through the fidelity of the describer, enables us to 
discern most distinctly the colloquial brightness 
of that luminary, aird also its dark and turbid 
spots ; — ^Those pharisaic meditations, with their 
popish prayers for old Tetty's soul ; their con- 
trite parade about lying in bed on a morning; 
drinking creamed tea on a. fast-day ; snoring at 
sermons, and having omitted to ponder well > Bel 
and the Dragon, and Tobit and his Dog : — Cow- 
per's Task, which die generous reader of poetic 
susceptibility at once censures and adores : O ! 
that such a master of the metaphoric, the allusive. 
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the scenic; and the pathetic graces, should so often 
lay them aside to whip the follies of the age with 
an iron-rod, sometimes mistaking good for evil 
propensities, as when he satirizes the amiable 
warmth of encomium upon the talents it reveres ! 
The Essay on Old Maids ; certainly the produc- 
tion of that pen, whose genius, wit, and leamii^) 
throws most of its literary rivals at immeasurable 
distance. This whimsical work, richly illuminat- 
ed by all those emanations, so lightly, so wanton- 
ly betrays the cause it affects to defend,' that I 
could wish it had never passed the press. My 
heart rejoices that this severe winter has passed 
its gloomy zenith ; trembling as I do for the ef- 
fect of its keen blasts upon my aged nursling. 
Adieu. 



LETTER XXVII. 
James Boswell, Esq. 

fl 

Lichfield, March 05, 



** No, Sir,** there are not any lees — ^the spirit 
of your Tour wXh Johnson rims clear to the lilst 
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tf^Umble. Those who are not interested in its 
anecdotes, can have little intellectual curiosity 
and no imagination. Those who are not enter- 
rtanied with the perpetual triumph of sarcastic wit 
'over &ir ingiwuous ai^j^ment, must be sturdier 
nudists than ev^ Johnson himself affected to 
JiavQ .been; and those who do npt love the biogra- 
fdier, as th^ riead, whfkt^v^r ioiperfection they 
may find in the mapftive Being whom he so strong- 
ly diaracterizes, can haare |u> hearts. 
', I confess, however, thfit it was not without 
tome surprise that I perceive^ so much exulta- 
tion avowed concealing the npMe blood which 
flows :)i^ your veins; since it is njipre honourable 
for a man of distipguished ingenuity to have been 
obscurely than splendidly descended; because 
then his distinctions are more exclusively his own. 
Often, as well you are aware, have nobles, princes, 
perhaps kings, stood awed in the presence of the 
son of a Lichfield bookseller. Can the recorder 
of his life and actions think birth of consequence ? 
Mr Boswell is too humble in fancying he can de- 
rive honour from noble ancestry. It is for the 
line of Bruce to be proud of the historian of Cor- 
sica — it is for the House of Auchinlec to boast of 
him who, with the most fervent personal attach- 
ment to an illustrious literary character, has yet 
been sufficiently faithful to the just claims of the 
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public upon biographic fidelity, to represent him, 
not as his weak or prejudiced idolaters might wish 
to behold him ; not in the light in which ^A^ de- 
sire to contemplate Johnson, who pronounce hi9 
writings to be an obscure jargon of pomppus pe- 
dantry, and his imputed virtues a superstitions 
fiurrago of pharisaic ostentation ; but as he was 
the most wonderful composition of great and ab- 
surd, of misanthiropy and benevolence, of lumim 
nous intellect and prejudiced darkness, that was 
ever produced in the human breast. . 

The only part* of -this work whose qmission I 
could much have wished, is the passage which re- 
cords the despot's injustice to Mrs Montague's in- 
genious and able Treatise on Shakespeare. Its 
omission, as all my correspondents observe, would 
have been much more consonant than its appear- 
ance to the philanthropy of the biographer. 

I have, it is true, seen a great deal of nonsense 
about your Tour in the public prints, and that 
both in its praise and abuse. It is hard to say 
who are most absurd, they who vilify its enter- 
taining effusions, as vapid and uninteresting, or 
they who fancy they see a perfect character in the 
stupendous mortal whom its pages exhibit in 
lights so strikii^ and so various ; bowing down 
before the relics of popish superstition; repa» 
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Hig the hospitable kindness of the Scotch profes- 
sors with unfeeling exultation over the barrenness 
of their country, and the imputed folly of their re- 
ligion ; and roamii^, like a Greenland bear, over 
Caled6nia and her lonely isles. 

I have written to the elegant bard of Sussex, 
to Mr Whalley, who is on the Continent, to my 
late and ever-honoured friend, Dr John Jebb, 
and my other literary correspondents upon the 
merits of your Tour ; and in a spirit of warm en- 
comium upon the gay benevolence, characteristic 
traits, scenic graces, and biographic fidelity which 
adorn its pages; observing also how valuable a 
counterpart it forms to Dr Johnson^s Tour to the 
Hebrides. In one we perceive, through a me- 
dium of solemn and sublime eloquence, in what 
light Scotland, her nobles, her professors, and 
her chieftains appeared to the august wanderer ; 
in the other how the growling philosopher ap- 
peared to them. If the use of biography is to as- 
certain and discriminate character, its domestic 
minuteness is its most essential excellence. 

The nearly universal approbation with which 
those whose opinions are of consequence, have 
mentioned your work to me, precludes all ideas o f 
defence against the frothy spleen descending so 
continually upon ingenious composition from the 
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pen of anonymous criticism. It descends in plen- 
teous efiusion^ 

^ But leaires no spot or blame behind. *' 



LETTER XXVm. 

Miss Scott. 

Lichfield, March 29, 1786. 

Can it be that three months of this dreary sea- 
son have elapsed, without affording me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the satisfaction I feel from 
perceiving you likely to renounce the painful 
combat with long-established affection? Ah! if 
the delay of Mr IVylor's wishes were to termi- 
nate only with your mother's existence, who shall 
say when it may end ? His lot is harder than that 
of Jacob toiling for his Rachael, if Hope has 
no distincter goal. Meantune life wears and 
wastes. 

I ventured to pass the Christmas month at Wells- 
bum, in Warwickshire, beneath the hospitable and 
elegant mansion of my friend, Mr Dewes, a gentle- 
man of many virtues; and many accomplishments. 
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They are of a nature to makeone regret his celibacy. 
A younger brother oif his changed the name o( 
Dewes to that of Granville for a lai^e fortune, 
left him by his uncle. I have heard, had Mr 
Granville chosen it, he might have obtained the 
Lansdown title, being descended from that fa- 
mily. His lovely lady, with a mind well culti- 
vated, and adorned by every feminine virtue, has 
.the most ingenuoti9'and charming manners ima- 
ginable. She and her equally excellent husband, 
and another brother of Mi^ Dewes, with the re- 
spective children of each, formed our party. 

These agreeable families reside in the village, 
and several in the neighbourhood, with whom we 
had mu<^h social intercourse. Our short day and 
long evening were divided with a regularity that 
husbanded the hours. They Mere, in turn, en- 
livened by music and poetry, by some agreeable 
evening card-parties, and by convivial sprightli- 
ness. Thus it was that we scarce heard the howl- 
ing of those sleety storms that made the without 
scene so total a contrast to that within. The vil- 
lage of Wellsbum almost borders on the park of 
the Lucy family, from whence Shakespeare stole 
the deer. To the many other pleasures of that 
excursion, was added an ineffably pleasing sensa- 
tion, the result of finding myself, for the first time 
of my life, in the Shakesperian region ; in meet- 
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ing) oti our viaitS) the waves of the Avon/thou^ 
they were crusted over with ice. < 

. HOf dear Miss Scott^ Johnson's mind was not 
joriginally perverted by applause; though, when 
his literary fame became established, tlie dread of 
his merciless wit infiised into the feelings of his 
auditors a servility which fed the diseases of bis 
natme, arrogance and envy; but they were in^ 
faer/ent propensities, which *' grew with his growth^ 
and str^gthened with his strength/' . . 

The rigid, nay the uncharitable orthodoxy of 
his avowed opinions, was the source of that flood 
of adulation which has been poured upon his 
tomb. He stood forth the vengeful chamjHon of 
the established hierarchy. It became necessaiy 
to put upon his character the whole armour of 
virtue, to give weight to his applauses, and force 
to his anathemas. The clergy are a numeroits 
class, and, in general, the most literary of all 
other classes. They seek to make Johnson a 
saint, after the same manner, and for similar rea* 
/lons, that the monks canonized very frail kings, 
when Popeiy was in force amongst us. 

Miss Reeves'* reply to my Stricture on her 
Richardsonian absurdity, is at once weak and art- 
ful. Her Treatise on Romances is, in every re- 

* Gent. Mag. Feb. 1786. 
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specif a work extremely below the leveL of those 
talents to which we believe ourselves indebted for 
the admirable English Baron. The' former seems 
diiefly wiittai to court the favour of our review* 
ers, whom it meanly invests with that justice and 
ability of decision to which their general strictures 
have so little pretension. How should they be 
able, and how are they likely to be just, com- 
posed^ as the general class of them are, of hire- 
ling authors, whose own works have not merits or 
celebrity to afford them a maintenance i Hence 
JEte they naturally the foes of their superior and 
Ihore fortunate rivals. Miss Reeves, in her work 
on romances, exposes her ignorance in terming 
H. Cleveland an original, and the composition of 
an unknown writer ; since it is well understood 
to be a translation from the celebrated Abb6 
Prevost. 

We are this year threatened with as long a 
dreariness as banished from the last our genial 
hours of fresh prelusive sweetness ; robbed our 
banks of their primroses and violets, and our 
fields and hills of their golden king-cups. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, March 28, 1786. 

You seem surprised, dear Sophia, at my idea 
tjiat there is the same sort of di£ference between 
Mr W/s letters and those of a certain friend 
of yours, that exists in their mutual poetr}. In 
characterising the talents of poetic writers, I al- 
ways rate their claim by the merit of their best 
work. Such of their writings as have marked in- 
feriority to that never occur to me on the esti- . 
mate. In mentioning this difference, I thought 
solely of the interesting and beautiful Edwy and 
Edilda. Mr W. is there in verse what he is 
in prose 7 when his spirit takes the wings of the 
morning, and flies to those it loves, from distant 
regions of the earth, infiised in all her tender 
dews, and array&l in all her orient colours. But 
to drop the metaphor ; that dear poem is surely 
the exact counterpart of his letters, often diffuse, 
and often heedless of elegance, in particular ex- 
pressions, but always abounding with the ipost 
touching pathos, the most exalted sentiments, the 
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most glowing and picturesque descriptions ; ner- 
vous at times, but not habitually nervous. He 
has now been silent longer than usual ; and I be- 
gin to grow anxious for tidings of his and Mrs 
Whallej's welfare. Our avidity to hear from those 
we love, is always, in some d^ee, proportioned 
to the consciousness of their . distance, especially 
when Imagination sets her hour-glass on the 
ocesaats edge. ■ .'■ ' 

Mr Saville's spirits begin ta recover the de^ 
shock they received in the strange.dei^ of his uBr 
fortunate daughter.-^His Elisabeth, whose life 
and manners form so amiable a contrast to that 
cf her sister, is gaae to Bath, to imbibe more of 
that honied el^ance, which Mr Bauzzini infuses 
into her tones and manner of singing Italian. 

Ah ! Sophia, it will be in vain that you expect 
trust in friendship, against appearances, from her 
to whose devoted affection, of twenty years' dura- 
tion, an could be ungrateful. Friendship 

ia a serious sentiment ; and, however the imagi- 
nation may be charmed, the heart sighs when it 
perceives its affectionate enthusiasms repaid only 
.by the light flourishings of gallantry, and the 
sparkling explosion of wit. On perusing sudi 
gay, such short, such seldom epistles from the 
dear and ever-honoured bard, I exclaim, with 
Ophelia, " No more, but so ! "-^remembering 
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the frequency^ the length, and the heart-warm 
style of our first correspondence. Little did I 
once think that those prized letters would prove 

** Bat violets iu tiie youth of piimy frien^hipy 
Forward, not permanent, tlio* sweet not lasting^ 
The peifume, and soppliance of a mimite.^ 

My opinion of die Recess, of its fiitults, and oi 
its beauties, is congenia| to your own ; but I can- 
not think it possesses that strong hold on the 
heart, with which the pages of Werter so irre- 
sintibly seize it. I scarce wept at the Recess, 
Aill of studied misery as it is ; while the so natii* 
rally mournful pages of Wtrter resist the indiH 
Tating effect of repeated perusals, and drown me 
in exhaustless tears. ^ 

Mr Dewes, Mr Arch-Deacon Clive, Mr 
Grove, Dr Gregory, and several other of my li^ 
terary friends, gratify me by the warmest praises 
of my paraphrases of some of the most beautiful 
of Horace's odes. It is on no occasion that i 
have been better satisfied with my muse, I must 
confess, than when, after having put an ode of 
Horace into Ei^lish verse, I have examined the 
translation of it by Francis, Oldkworths, and 
Dtmcombe. I shall adopt some fine lines, which 
I have met with on Dr Johnson's imitations of 
Juvenal's Satires — ^not vainly to say what I havf 
done, but what I have wished and aimed to do, 
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^ Boldly my ardent spirit seeks rinlbse 
Tlie vigoroos sense of the Hoiatisn mnse ; 
Won'd sfaine with more linn a reflected light. 
And with a Romanes ardour dunk and write. 
Hie Latian flower, transplanted by weak hands. 
To bloom a while fiMstitions heat demands ; 
Tho* i^owmg Horaceafidnt warmth siq^Ues, 
Tho sickly blosMm in the hot-boose dies. 
Botfiwwn more genhl cnttnre, art^ and toil. 
Hie root strikes deep, and owns a kmdred soO ; 
Imbibes oar son thro' alf its glowing veins, 
And grows a native of Brilannia*s platos.** 

So the voluptuous^ the refined, die gay, the 

dissipated votary of fashion and expeoce^ Mr -, 

^fter havii^ lavished away a noble fortune, avows 
his resolve to renounce the world, to retire into 
the country, to keep no servant, and content him- 
self widi the mere necessaries of life. I hope 
there can, after all his imprudence, be no necessip- 
ty for an extreme so violent — ^for a contrast so to- 
tal ; and if there should, I doubt his perseverance, 
and therefore said to him, with a smile of blend- 
ed pity and a£fecti(m, 



■^ What ! thinkest thoD, 



That the Ueak air, thy boisfroos chamberlain, 

Will pot thy shirt on warm ? — Will those mossM trees, 

That have ontlivM the eagle, page thy heels, 

And skip when thoo ppiot'st out? — Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, candle thy morning taste . 

To core thy o*er-ni^t*8 surfeit r* 
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Yet^ after all, the hardships of severest absti- 
nence are less oppressive than the heart-sick 
anxiety of conscious debts, and the hourly dread 
of a prison. How can it be, that talents have 
been so given in vain, as that the silly Iovq of os- 
tentation should induce those who possess them 
to strew such wounding thorns upon their pillow ? 
Heaven preserve all I love from the fatal indis- 
cretion ! 
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Court Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, March SO, 1786. 

Your profile is extremely like. I could not 
have received a more acceptable present. Seve- 
ral have been taken of me, but none would I suf- 
fer to be preserved, because there was not one 
which had ascertaining resemblance. Men and 
women, whose shoulders are on the large scale, 
appear with ten-fold their real clumsiness in these 
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toad- 
nkidi skiD 

Bot be cncatme; wmiwmdj erne's hdmgiiewott 
ftoB acncatmelikcBeBof a fitkad. 
Umik jcNi for Gcacnl B igyjae 's oomedj^ 
for Mhi More's ble apiii^hdf poems*. I 
in geocial, sick of oamodkm ooMedieSy ex- 
cqitng the ii» ikiMe Shaid^'s; hi^ after liis, 
dtt is one of die best I Iwe seen. The Bhud^ 
isbes are a race diat swarm in die nooo-tide 
beams of h^b-life and wealth. Our Ktde city 
has prodoced diem ; dwn^, for die exercise of 
dieir noble taknts, ihey are oU^ed to resort to 
die seats of die nd^boorii^ lords, lordlii^Sy &c. 
down to die next dnss of staldiness aboTe th^ 
own. To diese — ** Infefiorsy horrid! — Equals, 
what a curse !" I have never seen the portraits 
of this delectable set of crii^ers at such full dra- 
matic lei^th, iHNr in sudi just and vivid colours 
as in General Burgojne's comedy. Miss Alscrip 
appears to me to say too maiiy really good things, 
and her general lai^uage is too ingenioudy allu- 
sive to harmonize naturally ¥ath her absurd and 
stupid credulity, when Latiy Emily exhibits mock 
airs of fashion and delicacy. 

* Florio, a Poetical TYde, and the Bas Ueo, or Conveisi- 
ffon. 
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Miss More's poems have spirit and genius-^ 
{^t contain an affected and pedantic display of 
knowledge and erudition, especially the Bas bleu. 
In the Florio we find many brilliant passages^ 
many just and striking observations, and some ad- 
mirable portraits hi satiric traits. Not Hayley 
himself has drawn a modern beau better. Florio 
is the rival of Filligree, in the Triumphs of Tem- 
per, with sufficient difference to avert the charge 
of plagiarism from the female author; — but the 
versification in Florio is, at times, strangely in^ 
harmonious, often alliteratii^ with the hardest 
consonants, and sometimes disgraced by vulgarism : 
instances, 

*y For fkce, no mortal cou'd resist her.** 

And, 

** He felt not Ce]ui*» powers office.'* 

Tliese y^ctf-expressions put me in mind of .«b 
awkward pedantic youth, once resident, for a lit- 
tle time, at Lichfield. He was asked how he 
liked Miss Honora Sneyd. *^ Almighty powers !'f 
replied the oddity, *^ I could not have conceive^ 
that she had half the face she has I" Honora wiA 
iQinely rallied about thia imputed plenitude of £«««. 
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The oval elegance of its ddkafe and beanteoiis 
oootour^ made tke exclamation trebly absur^ 
How could MiM More so apply a phrase^ always 
expressive of effitmtery ? and how could so learn' 
ed a lady suffer the pleonasm of die following 
line to escape her pen? 

"< With trath to miDgle fiOiles le^iU >* 

The character of Celia is pretty, but in the satiri- 
cal strokes lie all the genius of the work. 

As for the Bas bleu. — You have heard me si|^ 
after the attainment of other languages with hope- 
less yearning ; yet I had rather be ignorant of 
them, as I am, if I thought theii* acquisition 
would induce me to clap my wings and crow in 
Greek, Latin and French, through the course of a 
poem which ought to have been written in an un- 
affected and unmin^led English. I am diverted 
with its eulogies on Garrick, Mason, and John- 
son, who all three hated each other so heartily. 
Not very pleasantly, I trow, would the two former 
have sat in the presence of Old Cato, as this po^n 
pddly terms die arrogant Johnson, surrounded by 
the worshipful and worshipping Blue Stocking.-^^ 
Had the cynic lived to hear his Whig-title, Cato, 
I could fancy him saying to the fair author. 
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*' You had better have called me the first Whig/ 
Madam, the father of the tribe, who got kicked oat 
of Heaven for his republican principles/' To the 
lady president herself, I fancy the cynic would 
not now, were he living, be the most welcome 
guest, since the publication of Mr Bosw^li'd 
Tour. Miss More puts him to bed to little 
David. Their mutual opiates are pretty power- 
ful, else her quondam friend, Garrick, would not 
thank her for his companion ;-^but misery, ma*« 
trimony, and mortality^ make strange bed-fel*^ 
lows. 

- Who is the Hortensius of this work, Burke, 
Fox^ or Sheridan ? and who the Lelius ? 

I diank you for your elegant prose translation 
of Horace's ode to Ligurinus. It convinces me 
that Smart was very incompetent to the task hfe 
undertook, vdth his '^ unexpected plume coming 
upon vanity, colour changing into a Wrinkled face, 
and the question why the former cheeks of th^ 
youth cannot return to his present sentiments.'^ 
Such strange misrendering of a poet's sense b 
surely most disgraceful to a scholastic pen. In 
my attempt to give this ode the poetic dress of 
our language, can you forgive a somewhat lavish 
expansion of the Horatian ideas i — Speak to me 
ingenuously concerning the manner in which you 

VOL. I, K 
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dunk I have performed thk jour welcome* task. 
Whatever you may dislike ia the executioni I will 
endeavour to correct ; and, whea you have a le^ 
sure hour» favour me vnth a prose traaslatioii of 
the ode to Salhist. In Smart the ideas seem 
pretty, but there is to me an inscrutable obscuri- 
ty in one part of hb translation. 

When I last wrote, I did not recollect that Fal- 
coner's Shipwreck stood so high in your good 
graces. I now recollect your havii^ honoured 
that interesting poem with very warm applause, 
before I even knew of its existence. It was un- 
grateful in me, for a single instant, to have for- 
gotten to whose taste I was first indebted for the 
melancholy pleasure of its perusal. The fairly 
ingenious author oij^ht to have had a place in the 
Hayleyan apotheosis of our epic poets. The 
Shipwreck has a better claim to be styled an ^ic 
poem than the Araucana, since, from Mr Hay- 
ley's tnmslation, the latter appears to be nuther a 
string of episodes, than one regular connected 
•tory. 

I undenrtand, that poetically to record any 
single event, diversified with different and discri- 
minated characters, with noble sentiments, and 
with contrasted circumstances of pathos and hor- 
ror, would entitle any compositi(Hi to the name of 
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epic. So Fakoner, bj implication^ terms his 
Shipwreck, in these lines, 

^ A tale from doil oUiviop to reirtape, 
Unkiiown to fiune, and new to epic lore**' 

Mr Hajley denies the essentiality of supematund 
machinery to epic poetry; he recognizes the Rape 
of the Lock as epic ; he cannot, therefore, refuse 
that title to the more elevated poem of Falconer* 
In another edition, therefore, I h<^ to see the 
marine bard enrolled and characterized in that 
thrice-beautiful work, the Essays on Epic Poetry. 
Its aiUhor has not yet answered my letter on the 
subject of that witty, but ungenerpas sport of 
fancy, the Old Maids. He is, X fear, displeased 
with my ingenuousness on that subject; yet I 
cannot repent of it. 

How errotneously do the undisceming many 
judge of character! My enemies aay, ^' Mils 
Seward flatters." That is the construction wbidi 
their spleen and coldness of heart puts upon « 
warm desire to please and oblige those I think 
estimable ; upon the vivid glow of that pmise 
which my heart delights to pour, when it can sin- 
cerely pour it. Truth can never be flattery. 
Alas! to the utter ino^city of flittering, even 
those I esteem and admire, I have^ tiwough life. 
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owed the loss of much favour that was^ in itself, 
most desirable to my affections— but sincerity is 
the first duty of friendship; I should blush to 
commend, if I had not courage to confess my dis- 
approbation. Should dear Mr Hayley be offend- 
ed; I shall be deeply grieved, since words are 
weak to say how much I love, admire, and honour 
his genius and his virtues. Well ! his continued 
silence^ or the style of his next letter will ahew ; 



-^ And come what may. 



Time and its homr nms thro* the roughest day." 

• 

I was much shocked lately to find, by the pa- 
pers, that the mortal course of the excellent Pr 
John Jebb had closed. Never were the graces 
of conciliation, resulting from warm and ingenu- 
ous benevolence, more engagingly blended with 
superior talents, and high-strung virtues, than in 
that extraordinary man. When we met at Bux- 
ton, two years ago, and I perceived the languor of 
life-wasting disease in his graceful form, and 
pale, but sweet and interesting countenance, I la- 
mented that I had not earlier known him, dis- 
posed, as he seemed, to honour me with his con- 
fidence and friendship* He indulged me with 
some long and kind letters since we parted — 
fiBB I ^ meet no more. My heart aches for bis 
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unhappy widow. Never saw I connubial affection 
so unaffectedly animated as his to her, destitute as 
she was of every exterior charm. There is much 
misery in the world, yet I hope it is not often of 
such keen intenseness as poor Mrs Jebb now 
feels. Her abilities have masculine strength, her 
sensibilities every feminine excess. She idolized 
him — and well she might, since the uncommon 
plainness of her face, and withered leanness of her 
form, must treble the impression upon her grati> 
tude and love, made by unremitting attention and 
impassioned tenderness. O ! what a dreary de- 
sert is this world now to poor Mrs Jebb! — her 
earthly sun is set for ever ! 

Miss Reeves has shewn, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February, how heinously she takes 
the indignant remonstance which appeared in the 
preceding one, Mrith my initials, and affects to sup-' 
pose no female could be capable of what she 
deems so malicious an attack. Heaven knows «t 
was not written with a malicious, though certain- 
ly with an incensed pen. Not even .unjust reflec- 
tions upon myself can excite my disdain more in- 
suppressively than the injustice of criticism upon 
the talents of those great writers, from whom I 
have derived instruction and delight ; nor is there 
any mode of degradation which appears to me 
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more trngeiierouB, than diat of exhifaitiiig some 
▼cry inferior work of a celebrated writer, and as- 
•ertii^ it to be his cajntal performance-— espe- 
cially where the nobler effosions of his genius have, 
Arou^ the cold frivolity of public taste, passed 
into a degree of general neglect, by which the 
rising generation is deprived of the great intdlee* 
tual benefits which must ensue from their being 
admired and stndied* 

My poor £either had another paralytic attack 
some ten days since ; but, thank God ! b now on 
his osual level of quiet, tfaoi^ feeble health. 
What unnatural weather ! The past fortn^t se- 
verely cold, as our snowy and piercing week at 
Wellsbum, in the last rigid December. 

It flatters me that you wish to see a miscellany 
of mine on the same shelf with that of the Bard 
of Sussex. If health and leisure are lent me, I 
may one day present you with my poetic florets, 
collected in one garland ; but faint will be their 
bloom and odour, compared with the magnojias, 
roses, and afoaranths of the Hayleyan wreath. — 
Adieu! 
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LETTER XXXI. 

To Mes Maetin*. 

Lichfield, June 5, 1786. 

After a month's whirl in the London Tortex^ 
die blooming and quiet shades of Lichfield have 
again received me ; and filial pleasures, firom the 
easy and quiet, though feeble state of my father^s 
health, bless my returbl You were, during mj 
absence, a fleeting visionary beneath those shades. 
I regret that you made this transit dirough oar 
precincts while I was away. I should have pre- 
ferred talking to you of what I had seen and 
heard, to rushing back upon paper into the busy 
world I have left. In that attempt, much that in- 
terested must remain untold, untouched upon, or 
my letter would be of a length ill tallying with die 
scantiness of my leisure. 

And now, from the much that I have observed, 
and the litde which I have time to impart, what 
shall be selected i Shall I talk to you of our 
animated literary break£utii^s, at the house of 

* A near connection of Mim Seward, now resident at Bath. 
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Miss Helen Williams, Mr Mathias, &c. ; of the 
belle esprits of both sexes, whose genius, wit, 
and knowledge, made those little meetings so 
brilliant? — or . shall I talk to you of the abbey- 
music, 

'' Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest yoices uttering joy f" 

The last is the more popular theme ; and diere- 
fore, if you please, it shall be ours. People uui^ 
yersally assert, that the world never produced any 
^ing of equal effect in the art. Indeed, I be- 
lieve, that at these festivals, music touched her 
ne-plus ultra of excellence ; for though, perhaps, 
every solo song has, from the impossibility of any 
3ingle voice filling completely so immense a space, 
been heard in smaller scenes to greater advan- 
tage ; yet, the sublimity of the harmonies, so full 
and complete in all those great effects which 
HandeF^ matchless genius conceived, though, 
from the comparative nothingness of the best 
band those days could afford him, he heard them, 
not complete with his mortal ears ; the exclu- 
sion of every thing harsh, and disagreeably noisy, 
by the care taken that no order of instruments, 
or of VQices, should preponderate ; the exquisite 
delicacy with which the songs were accompanied, 
and the picturesque power of several of the cho- 
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nissesy that endued the ear with the powers of the 
eye; — all these admirables produced one grand 
result^ that completely satbfied my imaginatioD, 
high as report had taught me to set its claims. 

Now as to the individual performers. — ^I allow 
to your favourite, Harrison,, correctness, elegance, 
and taste, and all the coyer graces of his science ; 
but his voice, however sweet, and, even, in its 
tone, however enriched with that free and perfect 
shake, is very limited in its compass, andveiy 
moderate in its powers ; while his maimer is 
wholly destitute of that fine enthusiasm, which is 
vital to the just execution of Handel's glowing 
ideas^ that breathe the soul of every passion ixi 
turn. . 

Mrs Billington's voice is of great sweetness, 
compass, power, and execution; and her skill 
cannot be questioned, who played finely on the 
harpsichord at ten years old. Already she almost 
rivals Mara in the saramouch part of her per- 
formance ; but has, however, too much sense 
to gambol like her in the sacred songs^ — I 
breakfasted with Mr Bates, the director, and 
heard his seraphic wife excel in several of Han- 
del's finest airs, Mara, and every other syren of 
the orchestra, and stage. I observed to him, that 
Mara put too much gold firinge and tassels, upon 
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tfitt Bolemxk robe of mdody^ ** I know that my 
Redeemer livedi.'' Do not say gold^ Madam, lie 
ttflSci, it was despicable tinsel. 

Yet justice will confess, diat she bas a rich 
ftdness in all the natoral parts of her Yoice, 
which leave he^ feir poblic rivak, and the mis- 
drnpen and omff-bcgrimed Rubenelli, at consi- 
derable distance. ' 

Mrs Billii^ton possesses a great deal of genu* 
ine beauty, and very unaffected and channii^ 
manners. Fame has tradu<^ her chastity ; bat 
there are no meretricious traits in her coimtenance 
or conversation, which I had opportunities of ob* 
serving, often meetii^ her in private musical par- 
ties. Adieu ! Remark the length of my letter, 
and suffer it to expiate that of my preceding si- 
lence. 
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To Miss PowYs. 

Lichfield, June 25, 1786. 

It rgoices me that you find yourself ultimate- 
ly happier for your voluntary exertions. From 
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Ae native energy of your mind^ I believed it would 
be sOy and therefore approved your scheme. In 
yotiy it does not strike me as wonderful, that a 
chaise of such inevitable anxiety should be un- 
dertaken, without any expectation of permanent 
giatitude from those on whom it lays such bigh 
oblations. Beneath long experience of the 
scarcity of that virtue, a spirity warm and energe* 
tic as yours, will look for its certain reward sole- 
ly to the pleasure it experiences in generous and 
well-directed exertions. Better directed no ex- 
ertion can be, than in rendering the orfiuai dmgh* 
ters of a dear friend, youi^ women, whose future 
infltoenee over the fedings, the morals, and the 
happiness of others, may probably be extensive, 
more amiable than they have any chance of being, 
if their opening youth riiould be devoted to h>^ 
shionable pursuits, and mere amusement; and, 
without any shield from intellectual cultivation, 
exposed to the allurement of dissipation, and. to 
the untenipered force of its pernicious effects up- 
on the powers of diought, and the habits of in- 
dustry. 

This summer's retirement, with its destined and 
varied plan of mental improvement, will form a 
test for the degree of native strength of mind 
which these lovely youi^ women may possess. 
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li, amidit pnmuts that riiould witfadimw tboiv 
ftom the power of die senses, and from the nar* 
row and selfish gratifications of pefsonal vanity ; 
amidst pursuits that tend to make the past, the 
distant, and the future preponderate over the pre- 
sent, you perceive the spirits languid, the atten- 
tion wandering, and the memory employed in re^ 
collection, and, in anticipation of frivolous scenes, 
it will be wise to prepare yourself for a blij^ted 
and barren harvest as to mind, with whatever cave 
you may prepare the soil, and however liberal- 
ly you Huiy sow the seeds of intellectual culti- 
vation* 

O I lost Honora ! it is not possible to speak on 
this subject, without recollecting the striking 
proof thy seventeenth year afforded of heart and 
mind triumphant over juvenile vanity. How in- 
capable was all the unkindness of thy married 
life to banbh the recollection of that letter, writ- 
ten secretly to my mother in the autumn of the 
year 1770, intreating that she would urge her own 
ill health, though not at that time worse than 
usual, to ^ Mr Sneyd, that his consent might be 
obtained for thy return to Lichfield from Bath, 
when thou wert, at that instant, the toast of that 
gay city ; where every eye pursued thee with ad- 

* Hoooia't fiither. 
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miration, and every tongue with praise ! Never 
cfm I forget the hazard to which thou didst put 
tiby precious life, by passing those deep water8> 
that seemed rising to keep us asunder ; never 
th^ transport with which thou didst bound into 
the dining-room ; the tears of joy from those 
beautiful eyes, that wet my cheek on our first 
embrace, after those long three months of anxious 
absence; leaving us, as thou didst, with every 
dread prognostic of consumption, and returning 
in Alii health, the blessed boon of the Bristol wa* 
ters. Continually present to my recollection is 
the delight with which thou didst then first draw 
t;hy chair to our domestic hearth, where quiet, af- 
fection, and the spirit of intellectual expansion, 
were the only Lares. How do I love to recal the 
tender exultation with which thy dear hands were 
folded and clasped together, for having exchanged 
ll^ls and plays, and malls and parades, for books 
and conversation with me, and with a few chosen 
friends! The triumphs of youth and beauty for 
the disclosures of the heart and mind, and the 
voice of adulation for that of sincere affection ! 
Hope cannot present sl future joy half so dear as 
these priceless recollections, lodged beyond the 
reach of fate, while memory remains to me. 
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My {JcMorei^ dving B7 brte cxanraoo to toini, 
vcie dlqred by Ae icgrets I feh for beiog oblig* 
ed to declioe coaadeai kind knritetioin^ and that 
from tliedeftinBdliraifts^rf'iBy fltajy the eztennoa 
of which filU duty woaU not permit. I was 
Imioiiied bj fiwimg aevend Ikeraiy parties foim- 
edonnqr aocooDl; and th^ were ie|dele with 
evoy gratification to raj qmrit. I profess no 
iranatiml stoicism to the praises of the leara- 
^ and ingenious ; nor oouUI listen with an on- 
delated ear to the warm a^wobation of my 
Horatian panqdirases expressed in Aese circles. 
The Ode to Phyllis has a domestic, joyo<Uy pic- 
turesque festivity^ whidi will interest and fdease 
you. Its qiirit has wretdiedly evaporated in 
ereiy former translation that has m^ my eye firom 
Francis and others. I ^o, like yourself^ think 
the delfts of social friendship possess die hi|^ 
est zest, have at least translated that ode con 
nmoft. Such hours, and such days of animated pre- 
paration, and oi vivid enjoymoit, you and I have 
tasted Jbeneatfa this roof . 
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LETTER XXXm. 

To Arch-Deacon Clive*. 

Licl^ld, June 27, 1786. 

By way ingenious and learned Iriendsy Mr 
•Grove of Lichfield^ and Mr Dewes of WeU^ 
burn^ I was first induced to the attempt of givii^ 
to some of the most beautiful Ijric compositioiiv 
of Horace, that freedom and air of originality, 
witiMMit which poetry is so little worth. They 
observed to me, that, always charming, and often 
auUitne as they are, very few indeed have bees 
so translated, as that people, conversant with good 
Englidi poetry, could bear them as translations ; 
or, not understanding Latin, coiUd like them as 
poems. They mutually advised me thus, uncoil* 
acious of each other's counsel, viz^^--to read over 
the prose construction attentively, of those odes 
whose general idea pleased me, without consult- 
ii^ any previous versilication of them ; to seize 
that leading idea ; to write upon it freely ; to use 
any allusion, metaphor, or imagery, that might 

* Resident in fibropcdiife. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

To Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Jtdy 20, 1786. 

Yes, truly, dear Sofdiia, our public critics are 
curious deciders upon poetic claims. Smiled 
you not to see the reviewer of verse, in a late 
Gentleman's Magazine, gravely pronouncing, 
^^ that it is trifling praise for Mrs Smith's sonncsts 
to pronounce them superior to Shakespeare's 
and Milton's ? O ! rare panegyrist ! Such praise 
may yie, as an offering at the shrine of dulness, 
with the censure which the Monthly Review pas- 
sed on Jephson's noble tragedy, the Count of 
Narbonne, and vrith that fulminated in the Critb- 
cal one against the first fair blooms of Mr 
Stevens's poetic talents, his charming poem, Re- 
tirement. Thus it is that the extremes of unfeel- 
ing censure, and of hyperbolic encomium, meet in 
one sickening point of absurdity. 

'' *TiB such the goddess hears with special grace, 
While veils of fogs dilate her awfal face." 
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You say Mrs Smith's sonnets are pretty ; — so say I ; 
— -/pretty is the proper word ; pretty tuneful centos 
from our various poets^ without any thing original. 
All the lines that are not the lines of others are 
weak and unimpressive; and these hedge-flowers 
to be preferred, by a critical dictator, to the roses 
and amaranths of the two first po^ts the world 
has produced ! ! ! — Tt makes one sick. 

The allegory in this lady's Origin of Flattery, is 
to me wholly incomprehensible : — Why Venus 
should take the helmet of Mars^ for a vessel in 
which to make the oil of flattery, I cannot un- 
derstand. You will find all that is tolerable in 
this poem taken from Hesiod's rise of Woman^ 
translated by Parnel. 

^ Much, indeed very much, above eveiy thuig 
Mrs Smith has published, are the poems of Helen 
Williams. We trace in them true sensibility of 
heart, and the genuine fires of an exalted imagina- 
tion. Who would not forgive to their sparkling 
effervescence the occasional want of metaphoric 
accuracy, with all the other juvenile enors of a 
judgment as yet unripened by time f 

Ere I quit the critical theme, permit me to in- 
veigh against the present senseless custom of ex* 
eluding all capitals except at the beginning of 
sentences, and to actual proper names. Such ex- 
clusion is of serious bad consequence to poetry, 
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I. mean to the general taste for it, by rendering it 
more difficult to be understood by the eonmion 
reader. Capitals to every substantive are cum- 
brously intrusive upon die eye, but surely to what- 
ever is impersoikizedy to whatever acts, a capital 
letter is as necessary as to a proper name. When 
abstracted qualities are clothed and embodied by 
&ncy, common sense revolts at their sneaking ap- 
pearance with a little lettor. If we say, " We feel 
pleasure in contemplatii^ the lovely scene,^' it is 
proper to write pleasure with a small letter; but 
if we say, '' Pleasure shed all her lustre over the 
scene,^ the word requires a large one as much as 
fmy other proper name. It was said to a public 
singer, who sung an energetic song of Handel's 
too tamely, *^ Zounds, Sir, you sp^ll God with a 
little g/' 

You will find, in the Gentleman's Mi^azine 
for June last, a pretty poem of my father's. It 
contains little sketches of his own local vicissi- 
tudes, and of the characters of his brother Canons, 
then of this cathedral. I had forgotten it, not 
having seen its face these twenty years, nor knew 
I that a copy was extant. We have no guess by 
what means it crept into that publication, but I 
am glad it b preserved. 
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lu a former letter I spoke to you of the gratifi- 
cation my musical enthusiasms met during a late 
expedition to town ;— but think I forgot to mention 
that I had three or four interviews with the extra- 
ordinary and pleasing Mrs . She is in as 

strong health, and as lively spirits, is as witty, at 
humorous, as eloquent, as friendly, as insinuatingi 
as fascinating as ever ; but more than ever snufiy, 
and dirty, and paltry in her dress; and, amidst 
her accumulated wealth, more than ever penuri- 
ous in all her habits. 

For the first time, I saw the justly celebrated 
Mrs Siddons in comedy, — ^in Rosalind : — ^but 
though her smile is as enchanting, as her frown is 
magnificent, as her tears are irresistible, yet the 
playful scintillations of colloquial wit, which most 
strongly mark that character, suit not the digni^ 
of the Siddonian form and countenance. Theii 
her dress was injudicious. The scrupulous prude- 
ry of decency, produced an ambiguous vestm^t, 
that seemed neither male nor female. When she 
first came on as the princess, nothii^ could be 
more charming ; nor dian when she resumed her 
original character, and exchanged comic spirit for 
dignified tenderness. 

One of those rays of exquisite and original dis- 
crimination, which her g^iius so perpetually eli- 
cits, shone out on her first rushii^ upon the stage 
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in bar own lesomed person and dress ; when she 
bent her knee to her father, die Duke^ and said — 

** To yoB I ghre mjwdi—4at I am yoan;** 

and when, falling into Orlando's arms, she re- 
peated the same words, — 

'' To jfM I gi?e njidf— ^or I am ymtnT 

• 

The marked difference of her look and v<Hce in 
repeatii^ that line, and particulariy the last word 
of it, was inimitably striking. The tender joy of 
filial love was in die first ; die whole soul of ena- 
moured transport in the secoixL The extremely 
heightened emphasis on the word youny produced 
an effect greater than you can conceive could re- 
sult from the circumstance, without seeii^ and 
hearing it given by that mistress of the passions. 

I do not wonder that the idea of meeting Mrs 
— — in public jars you. 



.'' Not the basiluk 



More deadly to the si^t, than to the sool 
The cool iDJarioas eye of frozen kmdness. 
Let us not meet its poison.** 

Adieu, dear Sophia ; far be from your spirit every 
baleful impression ! 
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LETTER XXXV. 

To Mrs Stokks* 

Lichfield, August 9, 1786. 

My acquaintance is such a nothing at Shrews-^ 
bury, dear friend, that I cauiK>t hope my recom- 
mendations could be of use to Dr Stokes ; — but 
what I can I will. After all that could be done 
by introduction, even where its sources are plente- 
ous as mine are limited, it is to the luck of some 
remarkable cures that young physicians must owe 
their risii^ into practice. The sense of pain, and 
the dread of death, are arbitrary impulses, before 
which all lesser considerations vanidi.' 

Yes, indeed, my expectations were more than 
answered by the abbey-music. In smaller scenes 
the single songs have certainly been heard to more 
advant^e; but all that resulted from the blended 
« harmony, both of voices and instriim^its, was 
above description, and beyond compare. The 



* The lady of Dr Stokes, physician of Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire : wben first iatimate witb Miss Seward, she was Miss 
Rogers of Dronfield, in that coimty. 
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incturesque powers of some of the chonisses 
seemed miivculoiis. Above all others, in that ce- 
Idbrated ooe from Israel in Egypt, which describes 
die return of the Red-sea over die host of Pha- 
raoh. It is dien that we felt the dire situation 
from the clang of thetrarapets, die thunder of the 
drums, the sounds of wild dismay, which burst 
in vollies from every part of the vast orchestra, 
whikt a distinct melody was preserved amidst the 
fmrful and mii^led tones, as the horse and his 
rid^ were ^own into the sea. 

You inquire after my correspondence with the 
illustrious H « ■■ > It is not what it was ; but 
the deficimcy, or cause of deficiency, proceeds 
not from me. I h«Hiour and love him as well as 
ever ; yet I feel that the silver cord of our amity 
is loosenii^ at more links than one. 

People tease me with applications to write 
qpitaphs upon their favourite friends. Of fre- 
quent compliance, there would be no end, and I 
could wish never to attempt anotfao'. That path 
of comporition is so narrow, and so beaten, that 
one cannot hope to gather in it one novel floret, 
especially where an uneventful life, and a conse- 
quently monotonous virtue preclude the possibili- 
ty of appropriate praise. 

As to Madam Genlis on Education, I like not 
the experiments she is perpetually making on the 
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minds and dispositions of her pupils, at the ex-^ 
pence of truth. Truth ought never to be violat* 
ed with children, much less should its violation 
form part of a system. Neither do I approve of 
the climax of excellence in the books w^hich she 
would recommend as die proper studies of young 
people between fifteen and twenty->five. The 
species of books that first interest and delight the 
opening mind about fifteen, we may say, will 
continue to charm and interest through life> 'mor« 
than any other kind of books. Remembered de^ 
light, and associated ideas, will chain the inclina* 
ti<ms to that level. A naturally intelligent mind, 
especially beneath the guidance of an instructor 
who has just taste, will be found capable of feet' 
ing the most elevated compositions in pix>se and 
verse at fifteen. Sensibility and endiusiasm, then 
in dieir pristine^ and consequently strongest glow, 
have an intuitive in^pr^ssion of the vast, the won* 
derful, the fair, and the elegant. There is no 
danger, that first-rate excellence in writing will 
make it less charming to youth, whose taste, in 
that respect, should early be set as high at pos- 
sible. 

But what an interesting story is that of the 
imprisoned Duchess ! I am in possession of some 
original letters from Dr Johnson to Miss Booth- 
by, for whom he had a platonic passion. One 
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of them heffgm dms : — ^ It is midn^ht ; I am 
wiomtf wad in no diqMMitioii to slamber. How 
diall I employ this waste hov of darkness and 



Alas! fortliestvHj is tme; how did dnt obh 
happj woman employ mime waste jfean of dark- 
ness and vacuity i Vfhesa, in 1764, Mr PcHrter 
came over from Italy to many my lovely aster, 
he told us that singular and almost incrediUe 
circumstance, of a woman of fridiion, m that 
ccHmbry, havmg diee heen just discovered and 
rescued from ;i nine years confinement in a sub- 
terraneous dungeon, into which no ray of l^t 
had, in the loi^ loi^ interval, ever peoetrated. 
But he did not, like Madam Genlis, represent 
her innocent, though, with great horror and com- 
passion, he instanced that dire revenge, as a con- 
sequence of Italian jealousy, which had not recon- 
ciled itself to the cicesbeo privil^es. 

I hope you will find Shrewsbury a prosperous, 
as certainly it is a pleasant residence. 

'^ Admired Salopia I that, with venial pride, 
View'st thy lair form in Seyem*^ ladd wave/' 

Be thou auspicious to the health, the interest, and 
die fame of my friends ! 

Mr Saville desires his best remembrances to 
yoii and the Doctor, whose botanic enthusiasm 
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h^ shares. .The botanists all love each other the 
better for the knowledge and vegetable treasures 
that each possess. 

Ah ! why do not the bards thus also i Envy 
throws not brands into the conservatory — ^Why 
will she so often throw them upon the lyre i 
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To George HARBiNGE^'^y Esq. 

Lichfield, Sept. 10, 1786. 

" If Miss Seward remembers Mr Hardinge P 
Ah ! dull of spirit^ if the traces of those few 
hours, in which she was honoured with his c(m- 
versatioo, had faded in her memory ! 

On theii* first meeting, he was so good, at Mr 
Boothby's request, to read a few passages from 
the Paradise Lost, as he sat on the window of 
her dressing-room. " Poetry was then poetry 
indeed." The ear of her imagination has often 
brought back his cadences. Bom an enthusiast, 



* Nephew to Lord Cambden, and Attoraey-Genend to the 
Quean. 
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Ume has bat little abated tfiat propensity, in de- 
ipite of her consciottsaets, dmt^ in this maiMe 
age, nothii^ is more unfashionable* 

Yes, Sir, from die nrthred situation in which my 
life has passed away, I have followed you thro^ 
your br^ter and more elevated track, widi <Us» 
tant but earnest gaze, and rejoiced in your expand- 
ing fame. 

Two of your sonnets were given me, to the 
Fountain, and to the Lyre of Petrarch. With 
theiu, amongst others, have I often combated the 
unmeaning assertion of pedants, that the legiti- 
mate sonnet suits not the genius of our language, 
producing diose * Avignon little gems as its per- 
fect refutation. 

While these arise to the honour of Mr Har- 
dinge's genius, his generous exertions to pro- 
mote the amiable and highly ingenious Miss He- 
len Williams's interest, in the subscription to her 
poems, do equal honour to his benevolence. 

My mother's death, and my father's incapacity 
for every kind of business, have involved me in 
much of that employment which seems the con- 
tradiction of my fate ; so that, together with an 
inconveniently extensive correspondmice, and the 
social pleasures, by which I am very seducible, 

* Ths foanets alluded to were written at Avignon. 
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little time ia left for veraifjing ; jet ac^Teral thou* 
sand lines, of former compoution, in the heroic, 
lyric, and sonnet measure, have long slumbered in 
my writing«desk, vainly waiting the always reced-* 
ing hour of transcript and revision. 

The terms in which you mention my poetical 
novel, Louisa, gratify me extremely. I know it 
is the best and ablest of my publications. There 
may certainly be a best, even where nothing is 
very good. 

Flattered that you preserve an agreeable re* 
membrance of our long past and transient inter- 
views, and that you think the employmooits of 
my muse worth this inquiry, I remain, Sir, &c. 
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• ■ ... 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. . 

Lichfield, Sept. £3, 1786. 

My late long silence has been involuntary. I 
accounted for it in a recent letter to you at Stras- 
bourg. Mention not my miscellany ; I am hope^ 
less about it. Without time to revise my own 
writings, people persecute me with requests to 
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examine aqd correct 'those of others. It vt an 
heavy evil of aathorism. Several poetic tasks^ 
and some prose ones, the execution of which is 
important to my wishes, lie before me, as water 
before the lip of Tantalus. My Horatian odes 
are almost the sum^otal of my poetry during the 
last twdve-months. Not only by yourself, and se- 
veral other literary friends, but by the public 
prints, I am exhorted to go through with the odes 
of Horace. They, and you also, flatter me, that 
such a work would be a valuable acquisition to 
English verse ; but I have no time ; besides, tfaem 
are many which it would be impossible to render 
interestmg, and 'others, and which are unfit for 
the female pen. 

Let us turn to a more heart-engaging theme. 
Ah ! dear, and ever dear friend, your letter from 
Strasbourg to Sophia, delights me, as breathing 
an homeward air ; yet, what it says of your health, 
is far from being all I wish.. The death of ex- 
cellent Mrs £• Whalley has, doubtless, injured it, 
through the generous excess of your sympathetic 
feelings. The reconciling power of time, will, I 
trust, ere long, brace your nerves again, and re- 
store the tone of your constitution. Neither is 
our Sophia well. She now seeks to renovate, 
a disordered frame on the dreary shores of Ab-? 
beristwith. 
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I am just returned from paying a delightful vi- 
sit, of three weeks, to my friends, .Mr and Mrs 
Granville. Accomplished and excellent Mr 
Dewes was of oiir party. The situation of their 
villa, Calwich, near Ashboum, is as singular as it 
is beautiful ; standing on the extremest verge of a 
lai^e and very lucid sheet of water, through which 
runs the river Dove. It comes winding down 
from Dovedale to Ileham, and from thence to 
Calwich. Gentle hills, the nurselings of the peak 
mountains, foim a semi-circle round the lake, op- 
posite the house, at about a mile's distance. It 
is quite fairy-land, so verdant are its lawns, so 
crystal its streams. The minds of its owners are 
cultivated as the valley, and clear as the lake. 

The lady of that lake is young, pretty, grace- 
ful, and admired, but loves her home and domesr 
tic duties, as well as it is natural for those to do, 
who bear about them no such ms^etism, either 
of person or manners, to attract attention, or sti- 
mulate flattery. Yet is not Mrs Granville cold- 
ly unsocial ; she mixes with the large neighbour- 
hood around her, with cheerful pleasure ; but her 
most enjoyed days are those in which books, 
needle-works, and the conversation of her more 
intimate friends, give wings to the hours. 

The weather was not propitious to the out- 
do<H* pleasures of this interesting vbit. In days 
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which ghould have been those of autunmal prime, 
stonns often infesting the wane of that season, 
howled &9et the kwns and lake, and through the 
bowers of Calwich. No moiming was unsullied 
by rainy clouds, till Aat of my departure, which 
arose in despiteful beauty. I left Aurora shak* 
ing her amber tresses on the rocks, and hills, and 
waters. On retunmig home, the placid health of 
my dear enfeeUed father completed the pleasures 
of a period, in which the light of mind reeom* 
poiced the wateiy gloom of a long^ullen 'atm<>- 
sphere. 

Your friend, Pratt, has been making a fresh, 
though not a new, attack upon my poems, in re* 
viewing those of dear Helen Williams. Though 
my old enemy sliifb his ground, he continues to 
fire off his darling simile of ngs and tatters for 
my muse. 

The most charming novel I have read these 
many years, Caroline de Lichfield, formed part 
of our amusement at Calwich. It is a unique of 
its kind, resembling no other novel. Mr Dewes 
Knglished it aloud and extempore from the 
French, in language at once fluent and gracelful. 
Doubtless you have read it. What a wonderftil 
interest in the last solemn appointment made by 
Lindorffe to meet Caroline in the pavilion f — 
What a moment, when he lays the manuscript on 
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the knees of Caroline^ and rushes from her into 
ihe wood with wild precipitation ! 

Sophia ardently presses me to visit her at Lud- 
low next summer. If my father^s health permits, 
I may hope to enjoy that pleasure. For her and 
her mother's sake, I wish their mansion morie spa- 
cious and pleasant ; but, for my own part, the 
gratifications of such a visit would not suffer me 
to hear the din of the blacksmith's hammer, whose 
vicinity she laments, nor to feel the straightness 
of my apartment. You and Mrs W. will be 
in England ere summer comes. Ah! if we 
could meet at Ludlow ! What an agreeable 
day-dream is that hope! Waft it to me across 
the ocean ; and may the months of bloom see it 
realized ! 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Ijichjield, Oct. 11, 1786. 

My Dear Bard, 

Your friend, the ingenious, benevolent, and 
enei^etic Dr Warner, lately passed a few days in 

VOL. I. M 
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JichAM. He tame Ulher, fomemoi wkk ikft 
idea, dut I was the andior of a new poem, €■- 
iidad The Trimiph of Benevoleaoe, cm his dar- 
Kiig mbjedy the amnediate order for a statae to 
^hooMur of the great Howard. It ii a fin^ou- 
flle mA j tc t wfdieveiy person whose heart ^ows 
with artliufliasniy Ae noUest en thnsiasm, that of 
htuBanily: hut for the -voses, I never saw or 
heard of diem, till I leant, from * Loaginas's 
letter, sent by the Doctor^ thi^ he also believed 
them mine. 

My muse is too hi^ of spirit to have produced 
a work on the dear exalted Howard, which has 
such 4)ouiidless inferiority to that ode of yoors on 
the same theme, and which gavc^, him his poetic 
apotheosis. I would as soon have attempted to 
write a new Iliad. 

There is something like genius, however, in 
this same poem ; but it is the random fire of an 
inexperienced writer, little acquainted with some 
of the most essential rules of poetic arrangement : 
Hence, the descending to parts, after he had ad- 
vanced the whole ; to individuals, after he had 
mentioned their species ; — hence, what are only 
different names for the same virtue, as courage 

* The iogeniom and classic^ Mr Leag, an eminent Surgeon 
in London, and the confidential friend of Mr Hayley^ 

8 
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and bravery^ 8cc. separately personified^ and at- 
tempted to be brought to the eye m one group : — 
hence also^ the uncongenial epithet, the colloquial 
vulgarism, and frequent anti-climax. 

I wrote to Longinus the moiiiing after oiv 
breakfast-consultations, in which we endeavoured 
to improve and elevate this ill-executed woric 
against a subsequent edition. In this letter 
to L., I stated some of my purposed altera- 
tions ; but there was up making a fine poem from 
such crude materials. At least, however, my 
proud heart swelled to convince him, that no 
haste could have betrayed me into sufierii^ such 
lines to pass the press, as I had tried to mend. 

Dr W. is excessively desirous, that this com- 
position should be made as good as the stock of 
ideas on which it is written will permit. I de- 
sired his permission to repeat to him your ode 
to Howard, since no degree of fiamiliarity with 
its beauties can pall the delight of reconsidering 
them in a heart like his. The sensibility he shew- 
ed as I read, recompensed the fatigue of criticis- 
ing, and of trying to bring into shape that a- 
bortive work, which presumes to take the same 
ground. 

What a beautiful idea is yours of a lamp, which 
should shed around the statue of Howard a splesi- 
did and perpetual light ! I should like to have 
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die office of guardii^ it from .extincticMi. — ^J 
€86 to the lamp of benevoleiice ! Such an ap- 
pointment might exalt, to some degree of dig- 
nity, the derided state of stale maidenhood. 

No, indeed, not mine, the very able Johnsonian 
iknalysis in the European Magazine. Pray in- 
form Loi^inus of my disavowal. 

I am glad you so warmly admire my fevourite 
Caroline de Lichfield ; that work, which abounds 
in situations which make curiosity g^^^ admira- 
tion kindle, and pity dissolve. This novel is a 
unique of its kind, and neither imitates or re- 
sembles any other. We shall see plenty written 
in imitation of it, but they will be worthless. 

I knew nothing of the publication of those 
sweet lines you sent me on the card inclosed in 
the pocket-book Mrs Hayley worked for me. It 
is true they have been shewn with pride and 
pleasure, whenever that pocket-book was noticed 
and admired ; but I do not recollect having ever 
given any copy ; nor would I, without their au- 
thor's leave, have consented to their publication, 
however I might wish to shelter myself from 
the abuse of my writings in the European 
Magazine and English Review, beneath the 
bright and invulnerable armour of Mr Hayley's 
praise. 
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Giovanni and I often execrate together the ma- 
licious author of that invective in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for June, upon a certain work, which, 
however we might, in some respects, have wish*' 
ed' otherwise, no more deserves such censure, 
than the lightnings which dart in our hemisphere, 
and which are not without their danger, deserve 
to be classed as an evil with the banefiil explo- 
sions of Mount Etna. 

Mrs Knowles brought hither her admirable 
stage-coach manuscript. The adventure was 
fortunately ludicrous for the amusement of her 
friends; but most unfortunately so, for the self- 
consequence of Dr "^ Bamble-Bee. What ad;- 
mirable fun has she made of his epicurism, his 
spleen, and his cullibility ! Adieu ! 
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m 

The Rev. Dr Warner. 

Lichfield, Oct. 13, 1786. 

The suspicion of being blandished into vanity, 
has more colour on my side than on yours; 

• I>r Bro ^by. 
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flooe^ m m firicndflliip ^between att ludearned fe- 
■ude and a man of educsadon, knowledge^ and 
•pence^ it is easy to see on which side the honoui^ 
lies :— but of such a design, I trnst weare neither 
of ns serioudy disposed to suspect «adi other. 
Tber^ arecircomstances and situations in which 
the minds of two pe<^le become more complete- 
ly nnveBed in a few hours, than they would per* 
haps be in more than as many years of ordinary 
intercourse. The thrice amiable and noble de- 
ogn, which you pursue with so much ardour^' 
proves to me, diat your heart is ingenuous, warm, 
and affectionate. It is to such that mine feels 
affianced. 

Too justly does Mr Selwyii' call this the 
marble age, so polished ! so cold ! It is sick of 
the disease of not admiring ; and that morbid 
ennui is epidemic amongst us ; but I think you and 
I are not infected. We may be subject to other 
maladies ; but that indurated plague-spot is not 
upon us. 

Nothing was ever more absurd, than opposing 
the inferior virtues of Hanway to those of How^ 
ard. I hope I am not uncharitable ; but I caii 
scarcely think the man genuinely good, who seem^ 
ed to fancy his own comparatively feeble exer- 
tions, had equal right to public gratitude with 
thos^ of the mfitchless philanthrgphic hero. Han* 



way W9^ toaaUEely jes4ous of ^ esf^iliM&Qg faitte 
of Aim^ whose excellence seenuk tlie mo^t poweiy 
fill emanation o£ <feky that waa erer s^ed 09 l3m 
human spirit. 

We must take, care, that t)ie wit of your Srhmi 
about the monument and the statue rmtmiug a raccj^ 
does not transpire* Ennui would take up tl^ 
&jicy with a cold smile^ saunter with it tp^ har.sifl^ 
ter Caricature, and mischief would ensue; for 
blighting is the effect of ridicule upon public scttr 
sibility. 

Fanatics have almost ^ways cold he^s^ Mr 
Cowper^ whose poetic talents have such, glowing 
and creative powers, professes himself, in ibe 
Task, a contemner of »all praise, which has not 
Deity for its exclusive object. The plain mean- 
ii^ of what he says 0^ the subject is just this ;t-« 
'^ You fools, with your jubilee for your Shake- 
speare, and your commemoration for your Han- 
del ! What is it to you, that one was the first poet, 
the other the first musician in the world i What 
is it to you, if one ^nployed his talents 'm pro- 
moting the moral virtues^ and the other in excit- 
ing the spirit of devotion i Neither oi them can 
get you a better place in Heaven. Away, then, 
with your idle disinterested encomiums and ho- 
nours. Praise only Him who can permanently 
reward your pr^es.'' Tliese are the maxims of 
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liiofle cold-hearted devotionists^ whose reli^on is 
composed of selfishness and terror. I cannot 
diink that the oblations of such mere parasites in 
religion can be acceptable as those of the bene- 
volent man^ whose piety is the result of blended 
gratitude to his Maker^ and of kmdling esteem 
and love for whatever is great and worthy in man ; 
who praises such efforts, without coldly pausing 
to consider, whether he shall get any thing by his 
encomiums, here or hereafter. 

Since all the powers of the human mind in 
science and art, as well as in religion and morali- 
ty, are the gift of God, to applaud and to com- 
memorate their industrious cultivation, cannot be 
displeasing to their great Giver. Shall he not 
lend a gracious observance of such liberal and un- 
envying testimony of fraternal love from one creat- 
ed being to miother ? Mr Cowper bends an eagle 
glance upon the follies and vices of his contempo- 
raries, and an owlish one upon their talents and 
virtues. He will be likely enough to bid his 
austere muse frown upon the design of such a 
public testimony of honour for the rare and ener- 
getic virtue of Howard. 

* Yet do not Umw for tliAt, or for ought else 
Of cynic opposition bate one jot 
Of Imurt or Iwpe {— Bnt stiU Imw iqs and steer 
Rich! onwird f 

Fuewell! 
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Miss Scott. 



Lickfkld, Oct. 20, 1786. 

The visible dejection of yoiir mind, when you 
wrote last, pains me; so does it to learn that a 
new complaint, in the most important of our 
senses, is added to the many other circumstances 
of corporal annoyance, that have often made the 
hours, to which your talents are so capable of 
giving wings. 



-^ Move slowly on 



With dull and flagging pinion.** 

May their dark and retarding iuflueiKe descend 
seldomer upon you ! It is too much to hope that 
they may never come to the healthiest and the 
happiest. 

'< Who dreams of nature free from natore^s strife P 
Who dreams of perfect happiness below ? 
The hope-flash*d enterer on the stage of life. 
The yonth to knowledge unchastis'd by woe.** 
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Your olgectHHi to the monotoiKHis chime of the 
kgitiiiuite flomiety from die four times repeated 
ifaym^ wooM be just, if die sense were carried on, 
as in the coafiet, to the end of each line. But 
that jii^ling effect is ealinij done away where 
die verses ran into each other with undulatii^ 
flow, and varied pause, after the manner of bknk 
\ene, as in die sublime anathema of Milton on 

the massacre at Piedmont* 

^-^ — — ^-^ ^ — - — — -^— 

I have read Mr 6 *b essays, and like many 

of them extremely; but that mania of the imagi- 
nation about weakened nature and exhausted art, 
in the poetic line, is strongly upon him. He 
diould be above such idle prejudice, which has 
been the common cant in all ages. 

Never was diere so rich a- galaxy of poetic 
stars as have shone out, vrith perpetual augmenta- 
tion to their number, within the last half century. 
Mighty is the power of prejudice, when die 
weaves a web thick and dark enough to conceal 
their lustre from the eyes of her votaries. It is 
true, we have not a Shakespeare and a Milton, 
but that is not owing to nature having become 
more penurious respecting the gift of genius, but 
to the fastidiousness of refinement^ and the seven- 
ty of criticism. 
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I entered the lists with Mr G when I was 

in town last spring, on this subject ; and, after I 
had enumerated our modem bards^ living and ex- 
tinct^ who have adorned the last fifty years^ and he 
had, somewhat reluctantly, jbeen brought to ac- 
knowledge the genuine spirit, originality, and 
grace of their compositions, he was candid enough 
to acknowledge also, that his decisions against the 
claims of die moderns were hasty and unjust* u 

I know there is a great fallii^ off since Jchxh 
son's lives of the Poets appeared. It is in tbe 
taste of the public, however, not in the genius q£ 
individuals; but the induration on the semubi- 
lity of excellence in the higher walks ot poetry, 
which that work has so generally produced, will, 
in future, create the paucity it does not meet* 
Who takes the trouble of singii^ to the deaf, <m: 
of painting for the blind i 

But it is time to close my epistle. £ie this 
period, I hope your eyes have regsdned their 
strength, and again permit the streams of wisdom 
and genius to flow in upon your mind from the 
pages of ancient and modem lijterature. What a 
n^isfortune to feel the soul thirsting for them in 
vain through ovular impediment! Heaven prer 
serve all I love from such deprivation ! 
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LETTER XLI. 

GsoBGE Habdinge, Esq. 

Uc^dd, Oct. 4, 1786. 

I AM perfectly of David Garrick's opinion re- 
specting your jeu ifesprity and cannot return it 
widiout your reiterated commands. Were I Lord 
ChanceQor^ I should not think it necessary to 
cnuli such a blossom of my youth^ nor wish to 
prevent its floatii^ on the public gale. It is so 
light, so ^d, so original. Be you, however, a., 
sured, that if you permit its stay with me^ no copy 
shall be given^ nor shall it steal into circulation 
through the thievish memory of listeners^ who 
have taste enough to intreat a second recital-^ 
then beg to be favoured with it a moment in their 
hand. It is thus Mr Hayley's impromptu, sent 
in the pocket-book Mrs Hayley worked for me, 
got abroad ; and, by the failure of memory in 
one word, lost a material beauty. The book has 
an embroiderea lyre on one side, and a laurel 
wreath on the other. The mistaken line was 
written in the original,— 

^ Go thoa embroidered wreath and mimic lyre ;** 
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It is printed^ 



*' Go thou embroidered wreath and muses* lyre." 

The common epithet^ mmes' lyre^ injures the ac- 
curate delicacy of the whole. 

Hayley is indeed a true poet; he has the fire 
and the invention of Dryden^ without any of hid 
absurdity ; and he has the wit and ease of Prior. 
If his versification is a degree less polished than 
Pope's^ it is more various. We find the numbers 
sweet and flowing, and, I think, sufficiently abun- 
dant in the graces of harmony. Our four years 
correspondence has been enriched with a galaxy 
of little poetic gems, of the first water. Were I 
to be honoured with their insertion all together in 
his miscellany, I should rival, in his brilliant cele- 
bration, the Chloe of Prior, and the Stella of 
Swift. 

Your letter is extremely gratifying to my self- 
attachment. We are perfectly congenial in our 
love of praise. I think, with you, that it is sweet- 
e^to be beloved than admired; and that, conse- 
quently, commendation is the moi-e welcome from 
our consciousness of its partiality. The cold- 
hearted monitor would perhaps tell us, ** it is flat- 
tery, your encomiast is not sincere." I should be 
tempted to reply, that is his own afiair; and. 
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coDcIudii^ it so^ yfe at least recej;;Ke proof of some 
respect, and wish to please ^b, when people take 
the trouble of fibbing without any other impell- 
ing interest than the desire of gratifying and oblig- 
ing us. Certainly^ however, the partial praise is 
a thousand times more precious than the flattery; 
mkI I please myself with believing that which you 
bestow on me and mine, is totally of the former 
kind. I have, had the good fortune to interest 
you, for you tell me so ; and, ingenuously oonfes- 
mog your disapprobation of the opening of one of 
my sonnets, that I inclosed, you teach me to rdiy 
oo your sincerity. Be ever thus frank, and my 
entire confidence shall ensue. You will find an- 
odier copy in this cover, which probably may re- 
move your objection. 

I am glad to hear that Milton's sonnet to Lau- 
rence is peculiarly dear to you, who are so warm 
and just an admirer of many of its brethren. I 
could never read it without a pleasure that thrilled 
dirough my brain. O! such winter days, and 
tttch winter evenings, how they spangle over ex- 
istence like a few bright stars in a gloomy horizon. 
This is certainly the most touching of Milton's 
sonnets ; but that to the soldier to spare his 
dweUn^place is the most sublime. How we 
love to see the great man asserting the claims of 
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hb own genius with manly firmness^ and declar* 
ing its inevitable^ claim to confer lasting cele- 
brity! 

Yom* exclamation^ " Milton no ear !" did I vo- 
ciferate many times a-day^ a long while after I 
had first started back from the assertion in Mr 
T. Warton's edition of the Juvenile Poems of 
that illustrious Being. With every other obser- 
vation in Mr Warton's highly ingenious and ge- 
nerally eloquent notes^ I was extremely delighted. 
He is undoubtedly the first public critic of this 
age. Sweet numbers have flowed fix)m Warton's 
pen. It is not possible he should be unconscious 
of the varied^ the matchless grace of Milton's ver- 
sification durough the Paradise Lost, which could 
only result from the most exquisite delicacy of 
ear. Whst, then, could produce from the judicir 
ous^ di« candid^ the animated pen of T. Warton, 
the delirium of that dedsion i 

I am chaamed to find you amongst tbe adorers 
of Milton's Lycidas. That is a test-composition ; 
and to read it widiout pleasure — to hkwe read it 
without frequent recurrence, argues a morbid de- 
^ciency in tiie judgment and in the aflections. I 
know that it is r^robated by Johnson ; but (aive 
criticism, on the ]»ale horse of that despot, is the 
pest of tiie present tioies, trampling beneath its 
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^ armed hoofs^'' die richest and rareist flowers of 
genius. Adieu. 



LETTER XLH. 

Mb Repton. 

Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1786. 

You are in no danger of mistaking your own 
talents ; but you mistake mine in supposing that I 
can assist you in writing comedy or humorous 
prologue. Perhaps I may have imagination, but 
humour is not the growth of my brain. Wit is 
your talent. You say your characters all talk like 
yourself. If indeed you wanted them to sigh and 
talk fine, like Mr Cumberland's personages, and 
draw tears instead of laughter, from the audience, 
I might perhaps assist you. But you are wiser, 
and know how eligible it is to keep the or- 
ders of dramatic composition separate and dis- 
tinct, unless they could be blended after Shake- 
speaie's manner, and with his boldness and fire ; 
and if that ability existed, our fastidious age 
would not endure the attempt. It does not per- 
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mit a dramatic writer to hazard any thing with im- 
punity. 

In those walks which it has not proscribed, 
who treads most happily i Sheridan, certainly ; 
and he follows the track of Congreve. All Con- 
greve's characters, and most of Sheridan's, are 
without much strict appropriation in the turn of 
their separate dialogue. Neither of these writers 
were able to restrain the torrent of their wit Arom 
flowing into every bay, channel, creek, or even 
gutter of the dramatis persons, where, perhaps^ 
folly and insipidity, beii^ more natural, m^ht 
have had a better effect, the dead colouring in- 
creasing, by contrast, the lustre of the splendid 
tints: but few obtain the best-passible in any 
line of intellectual exertion. 

Be you therefore colitait to commit splendid 
sins, against strict appropriation, with Congreve 
a^d Sheridan. If we sometimes perceive the 
levelling spirit of luxuriant wit, we are tolerably 
willing to pardon its excesses. 
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LETTER XUEL 

GeOEGE HAKDIliGEy Es$. 

Ucifidd, Oct. SS, 17d& 
indeed, Dr Dames* had 



fitticy^ and his ntnnben were <rflen giaurful 
hMnnKHUous. So fiu- 1 think with jam ; hot 
dment from jour asMrtion dnt *< he k a poet 
fweet as anj of modern times ;** times thmt boast 
of Gray, Mason, Colhns, Hayleyv Beattie^ Cow- 
per, Chatterton, Burns, with many odiers who 
hold the poetic torch much higher surdy dian it 
was lifted by the gentle, the el^ant Davies. 

In my girlish days I knew him well, and always 
shed tears of delight when I listened to him from 
the pulpit, for his manner of preaching was in- 
effable : — a voice of tremulously pathetic softness ! 
religious energies, struggling through constitu- 

* Di' Davies was, doring several years, canon residentiary 
of liohfleld cathedral. A few of his poetic compositions en- 
rich the 5th voL of the edition of Dodsley's poems printed in 
170S* But a much larger number of his pieces may be found 
in the volume of Wlmley's poems, dedicated to Horace Wal- 
pole, lliey are there under this title, ^ By a Friend."— S. 
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tio&al timidity; but iu all his words, his looks^ 
his manners, within and without the church, there 
looked out of a feeble frame a spirit beatified be* 
fore its time. 

Amidst the much that delighted me in your last 
packet, not Warton's declaration, that Milton had 
no ear, amazed die more than yours, that you see 
nothing great in Hay ley's compositions; and that 
Mason, the sweet Claude of our science, is no 
poet. No poet ! What is it then that thrills my 
veins, and fills my eyes with the tears of delight, 
whenever I open his volumes? I never saw 
Mason, never desire to see him, because I believe 
him to be ppowi-and fiiatidious ; yet not the more 

^ Cease I to wander where his mnse may haimt 
Clear spring, or shady grove — or sanny hill, 
Sniit with the love of her mellifluent song/' 

Alas ! 1 knew that the poetic laurels strike with 
no enduring root till they spring from the grave 
of genius, conscious as I was that fame is the re- 
sult of many suffrages, which slowly accumulate 
as time rolls on. That tardiness of accumulation, 
I believed to be caused by the scarcity of true 
poetic taste, and by the envy of contemporary ri- 
vals ; but I little expected to hear a man of ge- 
nius, who writes poetry very finely himself, with- 
out being a candidate for public honours in that 
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aduHag the mb wA ks wSksm fUi !- 
1 yo^r heart ii y tiWM, ! do lit dnpair to 
fiace joo dnt ittvkotm^ whick hcte aa 
td ney were dw lesah of aMfciifiit matKHaiaam io 
&e wntiDgi of dieae two fiist poetKif Ike preKBl 

I eamiot ad<^ jonr dislfte to cMaa% off llie 
letter e, when the disk» is vflefid to die 
#f irerae; nor s^ee widi you that Mihoii is 
mimksAAj mercifal to that littk Yowd. la ike 
exordituns of the 3dy 4th, and 5th bodu of die 
Paradise Lost, it is cut off thus : 

^ Hail boly lig^ offipring of Heav'n!— fint bon^ 

Or of th* Eternal eoetennl beam. 

May I exprew thee aabbii'd?''— Btdk 3. 

''Of for that warning voice, wliidi be wbo saw 

Th' Apocalypse heard cry m Heav'n aloud \^^--Bo9k 4. 

** "Stm mom her rosy steps id ih' eastern dime 
Advaaciof ^ sow'd the earth with orioit pearL**— J3^o/k 5. 

If Milton had considered this abbreviation as a 
barbarity in poetic discipline would he have thu» 
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exhibitedit in the very van of his armies? A beau- 
tiful passage in the 4th book, has a line in which 
it is twice abbreviated : 



•" The son 



Declin'dy was hasting now, with prone career, 
To th' eastern isles, and in th' ascending scale 
Of Heav'n, the stars that usher evening rose.'' 



LETTER XLIV. 
The Rev. Dk Wabnee. 

Lichfield, Oct. 25, 



It delights me that yoti and Mr Hayley have 
the happiness of each others acquaintance. May 
the friendship between you be eternal I My heart 
glows to behold all the friends I love bound 
each to each in the golden chain of amity ; the 
links of which must be indissoluble when formed 
by congenial ability, and by kinchred worth : — ^yet, 
at this instant, is my heart smote by the sadden re- 
collection of having seen noble hearts disnnited^ 
by fatal misconstrtiction and character itl-under 
stood. This conseioiasness reminds me that the 
word generally ought to have been prefixed, to 
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fender the proud word indissoluble more con- 
sonant to the instability of mortal natures. Leav^i- 
ing axioms, then, and modestly exchanging th^ 
must for the mayf let me express my fervent wish 
that you may always enjoy Mr Hayley's esteem 
and warm attachment. — Distinctions greater, in 
my estimation, than monarchs have it in tbeir 
power to bestow, even without excepting my fa- 
vourite Joseph, and his amiable brother, the 
Duke of Tuscany. 

Every author has a right to reject alterations 
of his work, made by others, if they do not meet 
his approbation. The pains I took with the 
poem you brought me, the Triumphs of Benevo- 
lence, were taken solely to oblige you ; and I have 
no mortification from seeing them rejected. I 
invariably, felt that, after the best that could be 
done for it, speedy oblivion must be its portion : 
— the fate of every poem when there exists ano- 
ther, upon the same subject, of decided and in- 
finite superiority. Nay, without such an undoing 
comparison, the paucity of its ideas involve " a 
natural alacrity at sinking.'' 

Mr Howard's warm opposition to your plan is 
what I expected. As he is abroad, I hoped it 
might not reach his ear till after its accomplish- 
ment. Officious information has precluded that 
hope, and his reluctance on the subject will throw 
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great difficulty in your way, in the prosecution of 
a design^, which is truly praise-worthy, let evai^e- 
lic modesty oppose it as it may. 

You might boldly plead one essential argument 
in favour of your design to him by whose virtues 
it was excited. The statue is not erected with a 
presumptuous hope to reward exertions that are 
above all human reward, but to bend the universal 
passion, the love of fame, upon its noblest object^ 
philanthrophy. 

Thank you for the translation of those pages in 
Boccacio, which mention the plague at Florence. 
The account is awful — ^it is terrible; but the 
traits of that dire calamity being there chiefly ge- 
neral ones, it is less interesting than the poor 
Sadler's history of the last great calamity in Lon* 
don. 

*^ When dreadful Plague, o'er London's gasping crowds 
Shook her dank wmg, and steer'd her murky clouds ; . 
When o'er the friendless bier no rites were read, 
No dirge slow chantec^ and no pall outspread ; 
When Death, and Night, pil'd up the naked throng, ' 
And Silence drore their ebon cars along V 

The Sadler's history of that terrible period, may 
by no means vie with your translation in the ac- 

* These lines are from a very fine manuscript poem, ex- 
pected shorUy to pass the press, by Dr D of Derlyy, 



curacy and grace of language^ but the souUharrow* 
ing horrors are^ on his simple undigniiied page, in 
all their strength^ and all their pathos. 

This direst of human visitations^ with its afflict- 
ing particulars^ ought to be impressed on every 
mind. Salutary are the lessons taught by these 
ghastly images. Do they not cry aloud — *^ Look 
at us^ ye that murmur at common evils^ and pour 
out your hearts in gratitude for the mercies of ex- 
emption !" 

It has just struck me^ from the duplicity and 
vanity with which you tell me the unknown au- 
thor of the Triumphs of Benevolence has ma^ 
noeuvred in his concealed correspondence with you 

on this subject^ that P ^ with assistance, may 

be this yet unknown author. 

I verily believe it will prove so ; and if it should, 
I shall smile at having been drawn in, once again, 
to employ myself in washing the face of his 
poetry. — O! that Longinus and yourself could 
ever, for a moment, suppose me the mother of 
one of those rhyming abortions, which a meretri- 
cious and coarse ingenuity is continually begetting 
Upon his mummy brain! I am now more than 
ever rejoiced that my lotion was rejected— regret- 
ting nothing but the time we lost in preparing it. 
Time, that nxight have been devoted to pleasanter 
themes ; transferred from the attempt of thift m^ 
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competent panegyrist^ to discussing more parti- 
culars concerning the Christian hero himself^ 

** The summer's day too short for wch a subject" 



LETTER XLV. 

George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 2,7, 1786. 

I AM surprised at your idea^ that Milton's son- 
nets have a singular flow of numbers, and that 
their author thought smoothness an essential per- 
fection in that order of verse. The best of Mil- 
ton's have certain hardnesses, though there is n 
majesty, perhaps, in that very hardness, which, 
besides producing an enchanting effect for the in* 
termixture of the musical lines, seems to mark the 
peculiarity of the composition, and makes the son- 
net, and its privileges, stand apart from all other 
writing in measure. 

To the pointed and craggy rock, the grace of 
which is its roughness, I should as soon think of 
applying the epithet polished, as smoothness of 
numbers to the sonnets of Milton. 
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Now, seeming to allow the privilege of muti- 
lating the vowel e in blank verse, you assert diat 
it ought never to be done in rhyme. We perpe- 
tually see it mutilated, however, in our noblest 
rhyming compositions, without the least injury to 
the grandeur and beauty of the verse. Certainly 
the longer the line, the less is the possibility of in- 
juring its melody by cutting o£f the pronunciation 
of that vowel. The musical Pope, in the most 
exquisitely polished of all his ever-highly-polish- 
ed verse, the Eloisa to Abelard, curtails it twice 
in one line. 

^ How lo¥e tif offender, yet detest th' <^eiice.** 

The e twice taken away does, perhaps, injure the 
melody of that line; but there is another of 
Pope's, from the Temple of Fame, whose sweet- 
ness has no superior, though it contains an abridg- 
ed e. 

^ And on th* impassive ice the li^tnings play." 

The accurate, the finished Gray, continually takes 
this liberty, because he felt that it may be taken 
with poetic impunity ; instance, 

^ T^lieir name, their years, spelt by th* unletter*d mose.** 
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^d, again, 

V 

** One mom I miss'd him on th' accustom'd lull." 



And also^ 

** Th' nnconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy flame, 

Even in his short lyric measure ; 

* 

^ Ides that crown x\if iEgean deep.** 



n 



Also, 



'* The secrets of tli' abyss to spy 



ff 



And, 



'< Who th* avenger of his goilt." 



Milton, in every species of measure, whether loi^ 
or short, scruples not this abridgement, nor the 
frequency of its use, and this in his rhyme as well 
as in his blank verse. Examination will shew you 
this. So dissolves your fastidious maxim in the 
warm rays of high poetic authorities. 

Dr Johnson was a very indifferent reader of 
verse. One eternal monotone frustrated the in- 
tent of the poet, respecting the echo of sound to 
sense. Thus has he taught modem critics to 
think, that the line Pope gave as an example of 
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quick motion, yet of perfect smoothness, is, in re- 
ality, an. harsh and dragging verse. 



^ Flies o*er th' unbending corn^ and skims along the main 



>» 



But if the voice dwells, as it ought, in recitation, 
upon the words Jlies and skims, the exact effect is 
produced that Pope intended; it becomes the 
smoothest possible line, and presents an admirable 
picture to the ear, not only of a light swift nymph, 
but of a bird on quick. though unwinnowing pi- 



mon. 



*' Fli-es o'er th' imbending corn, and ski-ms along tbe main.'' 

By mutilating the e in this line, see how Pope 
dissented from your maxim combated above. 

Nor must I suffer you to take from me my 
favourite word inspirit ; because not your brilliant 
worship's vocabulary, which you will call the 
whole English language, can supply its place — 
animate will not, since, besides that it is equally 
of foreign extraction, to animate is to give Hfe, to 
inspirit is to give soul. 

You have a verbal queasiness about you, which 
^mounts to disease. I hope you like that elegant 
word. Upon incontrovertible authority have I set 
s little dozen words upon their joint stools in the 
poetic fane, which yoa have attempted to kick 
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down stairs ; but I tnist they will maintaiu their 
station. 

From the extracts I sent you, you have, by 
this time^ received proof, that I did not call Ad- 
dison's serious prose a water-gruel style, without 
having found it so, at least in some instances. 
Nothing wearies me like prosing about and about 
the good cardinal virtues in their old robes ; but 
I like to see them glittering in the bright armour 
of Johnsonian eloquence. 

Addison always appeared to me as tautologi- 
cal in his solemn prose as in his verse, when he 
says, 

'^ So the piire limpid stream, when fbuPd by stains 
* Of rushing torrents, and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and as it mns refines.^ 

There can be no partiality in my boundless 
preference of Johnson's style, as a moral essayist, 
to Addison's. I am ready to confess the superi- 
ority of the latter in playful composition. Addi- 
son died before I was born^ and Johnson hated 
me ; against whose writings am I most likely to 
be prejudiced? But, in t^ruth, I never suffer 
either personal affection, or dislike, to operate up- 
on what I read. So if, as you insinuate respecting 

* What an anti-climax ! — S, 
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fmt9t two cf mwiigu aMoOffiy i loi DnBDio 
lencCy smd feel njielf fired with nptunNV ap- 
probation whierewo ei ccD cac c ia, die defect lies 
n mj tutty Ml iStty jadgflMnt. 

Your wit fW ftnmgeij sw^ wiUi joa ■ 
^anag poetiy, or fludy yoe woidd fed die 
jMoeflB of Mr Hs^ey^s siniBe for the frie huni- 
ances of l^eniiiSy k^ swsy by criticisni, wiiea he 
compares them to Saa^isoo ahom by Dalildky 
of Us stre ug th -giving tresses* Simiiies are' not 
expected to be mmotely exact ; it is enoogh, if 
die general resemblance is strikii^. 

That author did not mean that time had made 
the frolic compositions of Chaucer heavy as 
lead — he uses not die word, but says ^ daik as 
lead." Tune, reodering their lai^uage obsolete^ 
may well be allowed to have made that metal dim, 
or dark as lead, that once was brilliant as steel 
and gold. 

And what !— ^s Hayley's illustration of the 
boimds which prejudice affixes to genius^ by an 
allusion to the pillars of HerciUes, supposed, by 
die ancients, to fix the limits of the world ; is 
that too sublime for your comprehension*? You ! 



* The three passages aHiided to are in Hs^ey's Epistles on 
Epic Poetry. — S, 
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the classical^ the learned ! " And who's blind now 
Mamma^ the urchin cried." 

I could dissect many of Milton's sublimest 
passages^ place their imagery and phrases in a ri- 
diculous point of view^ with the same ease that 
prejudice against the modems induces you to ri- 
dicule fine passages in Mason and Hayley^ and 
diat envy induced Johnson so to criticise the 
beauties of Milton, Prior, Gray, &c. 8cc, Be- 
hold a mirror to such critical sophistries. 

** Soon as they forth >were come to open sight 
Of day-spring, and* the San, who scarce uprisen, 
With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocean brim. 
Shot parallel to th' eaiih his dewy ray." 

Paradise Ijost, Book 5. 

When we place the sun in a chariot, we may 
mention its wheels ; but personifying the sun 
as the word his implies, and arising from slum- 
ber, we must not give him wheels instead of legs. 



•'^ And the thunder, 



Wing'd with red Cghtning, and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps has spent its shafts, and ceases now 
To billow through the vast and boundlea» deep." 

Natural history is here violated ^ the proper- 
ties of lightning are transferred to the mere noise 
made by its explosion. Thunder is in itself in- 
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noxious ; and, after all, this dread iiistrument of 
Jehova's wrath is turned into a bull and bellows. 

Biit O ! while I thus transform myself into One 
of those unfeeling critics, of whom my spirit is 
jM> impatient, how sincerely do I abjure such sick- 
ly, accuracy ; like that by which you were jaun- 
diced in your strictures on the beauteous extracts 
I sent you from Mason and Hayley. A nervous 
and manly understanding ought to shake such ver-« 
bal prudery to air, as ^' the lion shakes the dew- 
drop from his mane.'' 



LETTER XLVI. 

Miss POWYS. 

Lichfield, Nov. 10, 1786. 

It was time to abandon your beloved retreat 
on the ocean's edge, spite of all the elegant com- 
forts with which it has been invested by your ac« 
tive ingenuity. 



'*' Now winter's tarbid seas 



Dash romid the rocks, and dark the tempests lonr, 
And moora the winds along the lonely shore.** 



8 
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Fnendship, the beariff precious treasure^ time 
wrests from us bj various means — by the most 
awful and hreversibiey bare I kst anotber ol^ect 
of my regard. Humane and gentle^ lender and 
attentive to ail tbat could affect my peace, did I 
ever find Dr Knowlea, who lately fell a victim to 
the duties of his profession. No medicine was 
found of power to expel the putrid venom froaa 
his firame, whose prescriptions bad rescued ao 
many from the grave. 

Without the lustres of genius^ at of tbat ignis- 
fatuus wit, his intellects had strength and clear- 
ness : his strict fiety no shade of moroseness^ 
and the kindness of his heart tempered a very in- 
flexible sincerity. I must long regret the loss of 
such a friend. 

Have you beard of the good fortune of dial 
ingenious French lady, to whom we are in- 
debted for Caroline de Litchfield? Doubtless 
you have read and admired that beautiful work. 
Gratitude for literary pleasures always interests 
good hearts, in the destiny of those who have be« 
stowed them ; therefore, I am sure you will be 
glad to learn, that the author of Caroline is in- 
debted to the merits and graces of those volumes, 
for a transition from incompetence to the com- 
forts of wealdi ; firom the unprotected dependence 

vol. I. ^ 
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of waning virginity to the social pleasures of 
wedded friendship. A rich widower, of fifty- 
three, on the confines of Germany, respectable in 
rank and character, '^i^ose children are married, 
and settled at distance fit>m him, read that novel, 
and felt its excellence. Personally unknown to 
the autfior, he inquired into her situation, and 
found her merits^ acknowledged, her reputation 
spotless. He had the good sense to believe, that 
the acquisition of a companion for life, whose ta- 
lents and sensibility had produced that work, 
would prove a surer source of happiness to his 
remaining years than youth, which, with her, was 
past ; than beauty, which she had never possessed* 
He has married her. The instance is rare. Hy- 
men, passing by the fane of Cytherea and Pliitus's 
shrine, to light his torch at the altars of genius. 
Adieu ! 



mm 



JUETTER XLVn. 
George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Nov. 15, 1786. 

Be assured I will write to you as often as I 
can^ without shameful neglect of my old friends. 
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/ 

M More than this you have too much generosity to 

U desire^ There are circumstances which swallow 

W up my leisure, for which you would pity me. 

r Amongst that number is the being presented from 

their authors, with most of the fustian and vapid 

compositions in rhyme, which disgrace our press^ 

from the nauseous vinritings of puffing Pratt, through 

the ranks of his kindred spirits. When these mif* 

si^ng hashes are set before us, there is no help* 

ing nibbling; the very sight of them makes us 

hungry after absurdity, though sure that the stuff 

will make us extremely sick. 

But let me reply to the strictures of your last 
packet. Great Justice, thou art my Goddess.— •! 
renounce all criticism, whose scales are not held 
by thee. You admire the beautiful verbal dar- 
ings of Shakespeare, yet will not allow them as 
authorities in modem composition. 

Fy ! that is tyranny ! You certainly have not 
studied poetic compositicm scientifically, though 
you may perhaps systematically, or you could 
not be desirous of abridging its vocabulary. . In- 
finite is the importance of possessing a number 
of synonymous expressions, various in their ac- 
cent, and various in their quantity. Shakespeare 
felt this, and boldly and nobly assumed the pri- 
vilege of verbal creation. You arcb injurious .to 
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the interests of the poetic scienGe, when you wish 
annihilation to so precioiiSy eo useful a creation. 
. Now, as to your pr^udices against the style of 
Johnson, which you possess in common with two 
more men of genius, who are of my correspond 
draice. You have said great writers have great 
faults, and often write extremely ill. Nothmg 
€»i be more true ; and ynho oftener writes ill than 
Shakespeare ? But let me observe, that nothing 
can be less fair, than to produce a turgid, or any 
way ill'written passage from a great writer, and^ 
by its defects, pronounce upon his general style. 
I am not blind to the Johnsonian tui^dities, and 
find them, now and then, extremely ridiculous. 
What of that i l%ey, like the bombast of Shake- 
npeaie, are but spots in the sun. Where they do 
not arise, and they are far from arising frequent<- 
ly, strength, grace, and harmony, combine to 
render his prose what the world has at lei^th 
pronounced it, the most perfect example of elo- 
quent writing. 

Voltaire has done by Shakespeare exactly what 
you do by Johnson : repeated passages^ which are 
essentially absurd, and others, viHbich are rendered 
absurd by his own misconception of their sense, 
and dien triiunphed over the supposed bad taste 
of die Enj^ish in admiring such ftistian. 
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Is it pomible you can ask me who they are that 
consider Johnson as a fine writer i My stars ! 
vrbat a question ! Was ever any man's literary 
fame mcne splendid and universal i Are not 
die vices of his envy and malevolence hid in the 
blaze of his genius ! Why, but on account of his 
superior eloquence, do the epithets great and U" 
imtrious so constantly precede his name f Mmy 
men have been more learned, many more virtu- 
ous, "but few indeed so eloquent. 

The enormous injustice of asserting that Shake- 
speare only had a right to enter the chaos of ver- 
bal combinations, for the purpose of extending 
the poetic privileges, and that its gates ought to 
be shut, after having admitted his writings, asto- 
nishes me in a man of sense, and in a whig, ex- 
clusive privileges being die very comeiHstone of 
toryism. There is toryism in science as well as 
in government. I have not been accustomed to 
give my mind political hectics. Unable to serve 
my country, I have turned my contemplation u|;>- 
on pleasanter themes; but the whig principles, 
on their broad and general basis, that of claiming 
for all men what is granted to some, have inva- 
riably been mine. 

When you not only declaim upon the right of 
exclusive privileges for Shakespeare, but insist ]up- 
on a magical establishment for them, there is 
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an end of all fair ai^ument. Beauty is the only ma- 
gic of Shakespeare's expressions, — ^beauty, which 
often resulted equally from his novel, and happy 
epithets, and from the daring liberties he took 
with our language, as from the ideas upon which 
they threw their striking colouring ; and he has 
assuredly bequeathed to his successors the rightof 
wearing his cestus. . There is no spell, even in 
Shakespeare's name, which can give beauty to 
that which is not genuinely beautiful. When he 
says 



-** Here lies Ihiiicaii, 



His silver skin laced with his golden blood :** 

We exclaim, execrable ! But when he says 

*^ The glow-worm shews the morning to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his meffectoal fire;*' 

We cry out beautiful ! If the change of the ad- 
jective pale into a verb active had not been hap- 
py, we should be as free to despise it as to de- 
spise silver skin laced with gold blood ; but it is 
illiberal to feel any expression to be fortunate, 
and not allow it *to be authority. I pray you 
turn not such a tory in the chair of criticism. 
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LETTER XLVm. 

George Harbinge, Esq. 

* 

Lichfield, Dec. 10, 1786. 

Inconceivable ! that a gentleman, who 
himself writes poetry, with original spirit, and 
easy grace, can so reply to the extracts * I neat 
him from a beautiful, though yet unpublished 
poem ; novel as to subject, polished and harmo* 
nious in its numbers, and rich, even to luxuriance, 
in that faculty which transfers to the pen the 
powers of the pencil ; adapting, with yet un- 
known skill, and unattained happiness, philoso- 
phic science, and mechanic ait, to the sportive 
warblings of the lyte ! That a kindred spirit^ 
which, bemg determined against publication, can 
have no warp from rival-hating envy, should turn 
with cold and sickly taste from such a banquet . — 
I must again exclaim, inconceivable ! 

You tell me the author is too much an epithet- 
monger to hit your taste. You must, perforce, al- 

* From Dr Darwin*s Botanic Garden. It has been since 
poblished, and obtainecl very great celebrity.— 5. 
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low, that epithets are the poet's colours, and that 
he can bring nothing to the eye, without a libe- 
ral use of them. When used merely to eke out 
the measure, widiout adding strength to the sense, 
or life to the image, they are superfluous and des- 
picable ; but not of that order are those of the 
Botanic Garden. 

You bid me lo<^ at Shakespeare and Milton. 
I am familiar with tbeir writii^. When they 
mean to describe, they use as many epithets as 
Mason, or the author of the extracts I sent you, or 
as any other good poet of the present day ; and of 
the compound epithet they are much more lavish. 
More frequently, also, than any modem, do they 
give us several epithets, in climatic succession, to 
a single substantive. Conversational poetry may 
be impressive, pathetic, and interesting, with a 
very sparing use of epithets ; but descriptive poe- 
tiy must abundantly have them, or it can, as was 
observed before, luring nothing to the eye of the 
reader. The Botanic Garden is a professedly de- 
scriptive composition. Lavi^ as are its epithets, 
many of them we find original, and all appropri- 
ate. Let us examine if Shakespeare and Milton 
are less lavish of them when imagery or sceneiy is 
their theme. Fir&t for the bard of Avon, 
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^ So are those mipy, molEy, goUkn locks, 
Tbat make such wuntcn gambols in the wind," 

^ Thy turfy aiowrtams where live iii6Mti^ sheep. 
Thy flat meads, thick with dorer for their food, 
Thy banks with pimed and UUkd brims^ 
Which spongy April, «t tliy best bedecks^ 
To make cold nymphs ckatte crowns." 

^ The seasons alter, hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in fbe>iv8lk lap of tiie damask rose, 
And on old Hyem's lean and icy crown^ 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer bods 
Is, as in mockery, set." 

^ By |M»ed fbnntaia, and by ruAy brook. 
Or on the beadud margent of the sea." 

^' E'en tin the eastern gate, sJlflery red, 
Opening on Neptnne with/atr blessed beams, 
Toms into yeUow gold his saU green streams." 



'" I warrant you 



The white, cold, virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver." 

This even in conunon dramatic dialogue. And 
it is worth observation, that even the agitated 

• 

state of Claudio's mind, at the time he makes the 
ensuing speech, does not prevent his using epi- 
thets lavishly. They are dictated by passion it- 
self, if that passion wishes to give pathetic pic- 
tures of the evils it dreads. 
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-^Ay! but to die, 



To fie fiNgotten id the tUeat gnwe^ 
Hds MimbU wwrm motion to become 
AkamdeiiiMfWadft^ddighiedsfMt 
To baOie mJUry floods, or to reside 
In ihrmmgiepmmciikid^-rildtedm 
To be imprison'd in llie tiaokts winds, 
Or blown witii redlen violence abont 
Hie jMiHtotf world r 

*^ Three ^Isrisiis smu^ each one a fofed son, 
Not sqwnted with tiie rodkti^ doads, 
Bat sevei'd in a paU duBt-Mnimg sky.* 

Shew me passages, if you can, in a modem poet, 
more liberal of epithets than the above verses se- 
lected from Shakespeare. Let us look at Milton. 

-^ His p<mderou8 shield, 



Etheridl temper, nuugyy large, and rmmd 
Behind him cast" — 

Five epithets in one line and half. 

^ Now to th* ascent of that steep socage hill 
Satan had joornied on, penswe, and slow,''* 



'** Yet not the piore 



Cease I to wander where the mnses hannt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sufmy hiil.** 



-^ As when Heaven's fire 



Has scath'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines. 
With smged top then* stately growth, tho' bare. 
Stands on the fttosfed heath.*' 
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^ Ye vallies lowy that the mild whupen use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 
On y/hose fresh lap the $wart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all yonr qmmt enamelled eyes, 
That on the green tnrf suck the honied showers. 
And purple all the ground with f}emal flowers.^* 

But the day and night would fail me in citing in- 
stances on this subject. They swarm through the 
writings of Shakespeare and Milton. Take away 
the epithets from any of the passages, and. see 
how indistinct the descriptions, images, and land- 
scapes become ! 

You cannot dislike make-weight epithets more 
than I do. Had you called Pratt an epithet- 
jtnonger, you had given him his proper title, who 
gives the following line in seven times iiepetitioii 
through the course of five pages : 

^ O weak, OfiraU, O jNwr mortality.** 

You tell me that you dislike in my poem, Louisa, 
the first adjective of the ensuing couplet, 

^ lifted with arrowy beams the ocean caves. 
And sunk with splendour in th* illnmin'd waves.** 

• 

It has always been my endeavour to paint from 
nature, rather than to copy frt)m books, in my 
poetic landscapes; and I have often observed. 
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tkatj when cares are penetrated with ligfat, it is 
Act into diem in pointed rays^ f<Mr which arrowy 
is a pictoresque epithet. I confess it is of my 
<ywncoiu^; but I flatter myself it was not coin- 
ed unhapfMly. Its ordinal aj^ieanmce in Eng- 
lish verse wiO, I beUeve, be found in my El^y 
on Captain Cook, puUiaked first in die year 
17B0*. It has met with veiy flatterii^ adoption 
in die subse^pient #ofks ti superior poets, 

I cannot cooclude my letter without adding 
one more observation respecting die* reason you 
allege for your strange scorn of the extracts from 
die Botanic Garden. If you vrill not grant diat 
I have demonstrated your mistake about Shake- 
speare and Milton being more sparing of the ad- 
jective than the best modern poets, I b^ we may 
speak no more to each odier on classical subjects, 
since we shall certainly agree no better on poetic 
claims, rights, usages, &c. than Archbishop Laud 
and Hampden would on political ones, were they 
to talk them over in Elysium. It hectics me 
painfully to see an understandii^ of high endow- 
ment thus unjust to contemporary abilities^— to 
find the '^ mole's dim curtain," where I expected 
to have met the *' lynx's beam." Adieu. 



* This word is not new, but may be foimd in Milton vid 
Gtay. 
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Mr W. Newton, 

LicJ^eldy Dec. 17, 1789. 

Yet too agitated to employ my pen on iadif«* 
ferent subjects, it is to such friends as yourself 
only that I am capable of writing. You who have 
long known and loved my poor father ; you who 
ore so kindly interested in my fieelii^s, and in mj 
destiny; it is you whom I wish to address m 
hours like these, when my mind is, as the subside 
ii^ sea, still trembling from the storm. 

You are aware by how slight a thread the life 
of my aged nursling has been long suspended. 
His drop into the grave is an event which, I fear, 
will baffle my resolution to sustain with the dieer- 
iiil resignati<Mi which reason and religion dictate. 
That entire dependence upon my care and atten- 
tion, resulting from the decay of his corporeal and 
intellectual faculties, has doubled our bond of 
union, and engrafted the maternal upon filial ten- 
derness. He seems at once my parent and my 
child; nor shall I sufier less, perhaps even* mote. 
From the loss of him, than if he had died while 



Hekad beat ieicni weeks eioapt fioi 

fletnoes of appwcodj mortal tnqpidkfy 
vkidi oAca pal kis esBtenre into the ciMiitl 
periL Lait SuMfaj mofiimgy I w«s loined froHi 
■7 dombeny between seren and ^gbi, bj Aese 
abnnii^ wonb from my seiruit : ^ Madun, my 
mafter m ^etj ilL He was seiaed, a few minrtes 
ago, in a diflEefcnt waj from what he used to be^ 
widb a dreaAol fit. You bad better not go to 
bim. We hare sent frnr Dr Jones." 

You will sof^iose I was not to be lestnined 
from a s^t which, Crod knows, I was not able to 
endiire without agcMij. That dear feeUe frames 
and TeneraUe hce^ whidi I had often seen smk 
in the stupor of apoplectic palsy, torn and db* 
torted by convukive and apparaidy agranized 
singles! 

Ere I had been ten minutes in the room, his 
physician entered, and pronounced the seizure 
epilectic. He said he should bleed him copious- 
ly, not with the least hope that he could now be 
rescued from death ; but to prevent the continu- 
ance of the fits, and render his expiring moments 
calm and easy ; adding, he has not strength to bear 
the loss of blood, which is necessary to subdue 
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these convulsed struggles; but if not subdued, 
they M^ould be inevitably fatal. 

The loss of blood did subdue the fits, of which 
he had no return ; but sunk into cold, damp, and; 
in appearance, deadly slumber. The jAysiciait 
said he would pass away in those slumbers ; and 
assured me that he had little more to suffer. 

I asked why it might not be hoped that he, who 
had survived apoplexy and palsy so often, might 
survive this new and more terrible attack ? It was 
replied, that when epilepsy seizes, after a succes- 
sion of other dangerous diseases, and after years 
of previous debility, there had been scarce an in- 
stance where it had not been speedily fatal ; that 
it would, however, be right to make every effort to 
save while breath remained ; that a coffee-cup of 
madeira should be poured down his throat eveiy 
half hour, the capability of swallowing being 
lost ; that nothing more could be done ; that me- 
dicine was useless ; that he might expire in a few 
minutes, or might contmue some hours ; but I was 
intreated not to entertain a certainly fallacious 
hope. Dr Jones added, ^^ I am obliged to go out 
of town directly, nor can I be of any farther use.''' 

Alas ! what a day of desponding anguish did I 
pass by his bedrside ! that bed, on which he lay 
stretched out, his legs, and feet, and hands, icy cold; 



cyeiciflMd; mriaatpid 

bmltMg GoifM^i— bm he k^ w 

IWwiKwe 
haif kov, wiikMt 
teodUe <if its bdng pooled dopink 
1 capcctcd Cfwy JwcaJi wowid be hii hrt. bihii 
ftate he iwikifd fnm the tine ^rf^hiihcaghM, 
belween eight and wimt m dbe mormBg, till two 
horn after midoii^ 

Totally eihansted hy the ceamdem tears I had 
Aed^ I was persuaded by my senrants to go to 
bedyiqNm dwar promite <rf^ giYhig die wineatdbe 
appointed anlervak. 

Widi an the sorrow which, I diiok, filial aifec- 
tion knows to feel, I took what I believed my efer- 
lasting lesre; kissii^ repesdedly his cold lq>s and 
hands. Assored by every body around me, that 
he cotdd not live till day-break, I bid diem avoid 
coming to me till I rvatgy and desired that when 
they saw me, I mi^t learn the event rather from 
their silence, dian their words. 

So many hours weeping procured a friendly 
stupor on pressing my pillow. I feU into anheavy 
desponding slumber, nor awoke till the clock 
struck six. Then, with a deep sense of woe, did 
I open my swoln eye-lids. Darkness and silence 
were around me, and the sense of deprivation sat 
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heavy on my heart. Never more ! said I aloud, 
never more ! 

During an whole hour I had not. resolution to 
ring my bell for the fatal information. At length, 
and without any summons, I heard the sound of 
quick steps approaching my door. Strange, 
thought I, and unfeeling speed ! — they have surely 
forgotten my injunctions. I lifted the drop-bolt. 
" Madam, my master is alive, and much better-— 
he has spoken — he has asked for you, and for his 
breakfast.*' 

Up I started, and, huddling on a slight coverings 
hastened down to his apartment, my heart bound* 
ing to my very thrqat. O Friend, 

^ Not thro* the arch so harries the blown tide 
4p^I, recomforted, did pass that door." 

The door, which I never again expected to open 
with the gladness of filial hope. — ^Yes, I beheld 
that beloved father, sitting nearly upright in his 
bed, supported by a back-chair, his eyes open, and 
a portion of intelligence, with a look of tender af- 
fection, lighting them up once more. 

" My dear Nancy, said he, in a faint voice, I 
am glad you are come to give me my breakfast. 
I feel hungry.'' O ! what tears of transport did 

VOL. J. p 
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I poor OD diat extended hand, once more warm 
with life ! with what wmtterable delight did I lift 
the tea, and bits of toast to his lips ! 

When he had eaten his breakfisist vrith liking and 
appetite, and was laid down again to dose, I learnt 
the particulars of this miracnloos revival. His at- 
tendants said that he remained, in the state in which 
I left him, till between five and six^ when, on giv- 
ing him the wine, they perceived he swallowed 
it, though without moving his limbs, or opening 
his eyes. On repeating it, the next half hour, he 
expressed unwillingness to take it, and, lifting up 
his hand, tried to push it from him. However 
they persuaded, or rather half-forced him to take 
iU On the next attempt of that sort he opened 
his eyes, and said, with tolerable distinctness, — 
" No, no, not wine — tea, and bread and butt#;" — 
but they now, without attempting force, persuaded 
him to drink the wine, assuring him that he should 
have his breakfast the instant it could be procured. 
One of them ran up in that moment to impart the 
^ glad tidings to me. 

He has continued slowly to amend from that 
time. His appetite is returned, and he sits up 
some hours every day in his arm-chair, and can 
converse a little himself, with some wanderings, 
that shew impaired memory rather than deranged 
intellect. He attends with pleasure to what we 
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say^ and read, to amuse him. I am happier than 
I can express, though it is an apprehensive and 
tremulous delight. 

But my friend, what a resurrection at seventy- 
eight ! Dr Jones is astonished, and says he shall 
joever again despair while he sees a patient re- 
spire. 

My thankfulness to that heaven, which has thus 
restored to my fond cares their thrice dear object, 
is boundless. O ! that it may long be mine to 
screen his helpless age from every want, and every 
annoyance ! 

There is exquisite pathos in the just, though 
melancholy light in which you place the disadvan- 
tage of possessing a mind refined and exalted ; so 
far beyond the class of beings with whom it is 
yourjfite to live. I wish that you had in your 
vicinity two or three friends, who could value your 
talents, and partake your sentim^its, 

" 'Soiw that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
With whom you mi|^t coiiTene, and by the fire 
Help waste the sullen day." 

But as at present this must not be, I conjure yon 
to avoid, as much as possible, fruitless longings, 
and to reflect that it may not be always thus ; — 
that, by the cultivation of your naturally fine ta* 
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lents, hy^ the ideas your industry is eyery ds^.accu'- 
mulating from those silent^. J^ .uofailing. .fiaends, 
your books; you are laying up a jstock ofninfor*- 
mation^ knowledge, science^and neasoning powers, 
which, may one day. render you the delight;; of 
people who shall- better know and feeL your value. 
Even should this never happen, should your .ex*- 
pansiveand expanded mind fade, as it has bloomed^ 
in an intellectual desert, it cannot but be^gratefal 
in the sight Qf him,. who endowed your spirit widi 
uncommon gifts, that no indolence, or neglect ok 
your part have rendered his bounty vain« JVnd 
since you have added piety, and moral virtue, to 
mental industry, be assured that you have increased 
m your immortal soul its capacity of happiness 
against its entrance into that house, in which there 
are many mansions, and where, though all who are 
admitted shall be happy ; there will be in that 
happiness very wide degrees. .. 

Thank you for your mineral intelligence, un- 
welcome as in itself it proves. The value of Eyam 
living to my father, once near 7001. per annum, 
is not now more than 1501. So sink deeper and 
deeper, from year to year, our golden hopes in this 
watery mischief. Adieu ! 
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LETTER L. 

George Hardinge, Esg. 

Lichfield, Dec. 20, 1786. 

I see yqu are displeased with me, for the per* 
haps too ingenuous manner in which I have cowh 
bated the prejudices that govern your criticisms. 
You say I want temper in argument. It certainly 
exhausts my patience to see a man of ability, with 
an air of unappealable decision, perpetually pro^ 
nouncing in modem poets ttiat to be obscure, 
which is clear as day-light ; if the language is 'ele- 
vated, callii^ it stiff and stilted; while, if simplif 
city be the charact^ of the passage, he terms it 
heavy, mean, and prosaic. 

In your observations upon Mason's, Hayley^s, 
the Bard of Derby's, and even upon my much in- 
ferior compositions, I cannot guess at the ideas 
which stimulate your censure, or inspire your 
praise; becstuse the passages you conunend, in 
our separate writings, appear to me no way supe- 
rior to those you condemn. 

I am still sure of the fact, that where Milton 
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and Shakespeare mean to describe^ they iise epi- 
thets quite as lavishly as our best modems ''^. The 
passages you quote to oppose my assertion are 
merely colloquial and narrative. 

It M^ould be a fine opiate tiuly to read a de- 
scriptive poem^ in which the author should talk 
of hillsy and vallies^ and rocks, and seas, and 
streams, and youths, and nymphs, without giving 
us the picturesque nouuradjective, which alone 
conveys to us any distinct idea, what sort of hill, 
and valley, rock, ocean, stream, youth, or maid, . 
he means to place before us. 

I was reading Henry the sixth yesterday, with- 
out any design of searching for added instances to 
prove a truth so self-evident, as that picture and 
appropriation in general depend upon the epithet. 
That i^ ,not one of Shakespeare's best plays, and 
though generally natural, and therefore interesting, 
though it contains much good sense, and strong 
characteristic strokes, it has certainly less poetry 
dian most of his other dramas ; yet in the poetic, 
or even in the impassioned passages, mark how the 
epithets pour in ! 



^' Wizards know their time. 



Deep night, dark night, the aUent of the night." 

* ^ So also does Homer, whether viewed in hfs Grecian, or 
£ug^ dress."— & 
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See how the great poet depends upon the thrice- 
repeated epithets to produce a growing impression 
of horror ! , 



*^ Oft have I seen a Hmely-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance^ meagreypale, and bloodless,^ 

** The gaudy, babbling^ and remaratfid day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 

And now loudrhowling wolves arouse the jades 

That drag tlie tragic melancholy night ; 

Who, with their drowsy , slow, 9nd flagging wing, 

Clip dead-men's graves, and from their nasty jsws 

Breathe /ouZ contagious darkness in the air.'* 

Milton, as well as Shakespeare, sometimes pro- 
duces a beautiful effect, by placing his substan- 
tive in thie midst of epithets, thus : 



>^' Now is the pleasant time, 



The cooj, the si/^." 

And again, 

*' Save what the glimmering of these livid flames, 
Casts pale, and dreadful/* 

That extremely sublime character of Richard III. 
given by his mother, consists wholly of epithets. 



of dKsc cpiikeis Bn 
froiB Ibtbic mnmiai^ too Li n JieJ — imt it is 
tmnl for die OBliitiercd and luaiyg sfiint to 
pour them from die 1^ reganllesB of tautology^ 
and oo die viiole it b an heait-«trikiiig summary 
of a nllain'^ life. 

Yoa seem to diink m j writings infected by the 
affectation of nsio^ uiGommon words. I hope 
not ; hut I choose, and always shall choose the 
strongest ^hich spontaneously occtu*, to express 
my idea, whether in prose or verse, if the idea is 
elevated ; mindless whether they do, or do not 
form a part of the fashionable vocabulary of Lord 
Fillagree and Lady Pamtickle. When I converse 
in such circles I stoop my style to their level, 
but I write for other kind of persons. 

^s to my Louisa Epistles^ ^hey, however infe- 
rior, are piofessedly on the level of Pope's Epis- 
tle from Eloisa. None have a right to say that 
any passage, or epithet of mine in that work is too 
elevated for the epistolary style, if it is not more 
above that level than is Pope's epistle. 

You observe to me that you correspond with 
many whose hearts are as ingenuous as mine^ and 
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whose abilities are as brilliant. Respecting the 
latter, instead of as, you might doubtless have used 
the word more. These, you say, think entirely 
with you upon the insufficiency of Mason and 
Hay ley to be styled fine poets, and .upon that of 
Johnson's claim to elpquence. 

With such^ a litemry . correspondence must be 
as mutually pleasant, as it proves the reverse be- 
tween yoU' and mp ; since however impossible that 
any two people- should see every object in the 
same light; yet a great degree of parity in taste, 
and in ideas of every kind,? is. necessary to make 
such an intercourse desirable. It was vain to hope 
for this parity betvveen: a fastidious Wit„ and a 
glowing Enthusiast. . . ,..'..■. 

I know you do me honour ia giving .yourself 
the trouble to reform what strikes you as defective 
in my own writings, and as erroneous judgment on 
the composition of others ; — but, differing so ma« 
terially about th^ component parts of a receipt Cor 
making beaut^ul style, I am not likely to improve 
•by your corrections. You are in high life, I am 
in obscurity, from which I. do not wish to emerge, 
since peace is dearer to me than distinction* -Our 
acquaintance is not in common, therefore anecdote 
can seldom be interesting. Why therefore should 
we pursue our correspondence ? I shall be hap- 
pier in giving my epistolary leisure to friends 



i 
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iHknk more coogenad tastes ensure a waim wel- 
come to all mj commnnirafioos, than to jou, who 
are wo often disgusted widi mj style both in prose 
and Yene, especiall j since I cannot wish to slacken 
its nerves, because it is fuitisraUy eneigetic ; and to 
become light, it must be l^t by affectation. 

Suffer me, then, to bid you a loi^ adieu, with a 
grateful sense of your desire to have instructed, 
and of the great amusement your wit afforded me, 
ere my relish of frolic humour was lost in the 
gloom of a Parent's death-becL — He yet lives — 
but I must lose him soon if I live myself. Think 
of me as a friend, who will always sincerely, and 
warmly wish your happiness, and pursue, with a 
distant, but gladdened eye, your bright track of 
public fame and emolumeDt. My peace requires 
that I should not be of your correspondence. 
When you took me up, the measure of mine was 
so full, that I should neglect all those who have 
prior claims upon my attention, ere I could aur 
swer your letters with any sort of precision. Pain 
would be attached to the consciousness that be- 
neath your astonishing facility, or plenitude of 
leisure, my replies must prove 

. '' Bat as tlie morn-dew on the myiHe leaf 
To yonr[large sea.** 
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LETTER U. 

Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Dec. 23, 1786. 

One of the oldest, and dearest of my frieikb, 
Mrs Mompessan, is coming to me soon. My 
heart feels gladdened by that consciousness. She 
is so cheerful, and her mind is so enriched with 
useful, interesting, <and amusing information, that 
to delight in her society it is not even necessary to 
love her ; — but to converse with her often, and 
not to love her, it is very necessary that Nature 
should have given a dose of opium to the afiec- 
tions. 

You know my dear father's late imminent dan- 
ger, and my sufferings on his account, from my 
letter to Mr Whalley, sent to Ludlow for your 
perusal. He continues to amend, though slowly. 

I have not yet been lucky enough to meet with 
Robertson's History, and I did not read Marmon- 
teFs Incas, till after I had read Helen's Poem, 
Peru. On perusing the former, I confess it 
struck me that the author of the latter might have 
improved her composition, had she adopted, from 
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and wunBted ongknl ; — yet are tbej not 
ai hHBdredlh put so oftoi md as Pope's beanti- 
fid cpifldeyaimliicfa he has kiTohed ihemortalrik* 
ing seatmMols and descriptioBs contained in the 
vhoieof diose mutual ktleis. The levene woold 
happen, for a coarse of time, weie those letten, 
aod the rhjBK tiansUtion to aippear at die same 
period, and woe eadi of diem new to the corio- 
sily of the PuUic. 

Tliat partial, and limited taste for poetic writ^ 
ing, idiich joo, Sophia, profess, is an arcannm of 
the imdCTstanding, into which I cannot penrtrate. 
From sense and reason, it appears to me utterly 
unaccountable. I must therefore conclude it a 
prejudice. All prejudices are unworthy a cmlti* 
¥ated mind. Your's extends to the names of com- 
positions ; my correspondent, Mr ^"s, to the 

names of authors. You shut your eyes against 
the beauties of sentiment, imagery, satire, and 
landscape, if they appear before you in the lyric, 
or sonnet measure. 

To become superior to this prejudice, you have 
only to reflect that all the various orders of rhythm, 
as blank verse, the couplet, the lyric, which is 
the ode stanza, the elegiac, and the sonnet, are, 
to all which constitutes genuine poetic excellence, 
but as the riding-habit, the Italian night-gown, 

3 
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the levee and the court dress, are to a fine young 
woman. Has she beauty and grace, though we 
may prefer one dress, and think it more becoming 
than another, it is not in any of them to annihilate 
the elegance of her form, the glow of her coiii^ 
plexion, the symmetry of her features, or the ex- 
pression of her countenance. So in poetic com- 
position, are lovely, or terrible objects strongly 
brought to the eye ? — are the metaphors, similes, 
and allusions, ingenious and happy ? — does the 
sentiment speak to the heart, or the understand*- 
ing ? — and is every line in itself harmonious, — how 
little can it matter whether that line rhymes to its 
immediate predecessor, or to one farther removed, 
as in odes, or whether it is precisely of the same 
length with the verses that precede, or follow?' • 

Fain would I have Sophia fix her taste on a more 
rational basis, by discardmg a groundless aversion. 
It is not a singular one certainly, but it will be 
disgraceful to a mind of any expansion. 

As to Mr , he is utterly incorrigible, and 

so decisive that, maugre all his wit, it transcends my 
patience to listen to him. He sets out well, with 
an enthusiastic veneration for Shakespeare imd 
Milton. He thinks the best of Milton's sonnets 
equal to any thing he has written, and I am al- 
most of his opinion ; believes him, what he cer- 
tainly was, the greatest poet the world has pro- 
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duced^ Homer and Sh^kettpeare only excepted* 
After them be admires Dryden,. Gray^ Addison^ 
and Prior — does not admire Pope; utterly de- 
spises Mason ; affects to think Mr HayJeor k 
flimsy poet^ and Pr Johnson a mere bombastic 
pedant^ with moderate learning, and no genius ; 
asserts that Miss Williams, and myself, write bet** 
ter both in verse and prose than any of the thire^. 
Now tbi? makes me sick, and so angry, that his 
letters become a perpetual blister upon that love 
of literary, as well as moral justice, which is one 
of the T)est qualities about me. 

And so you fancy you do not like Ossian. Yoiiy 
who are so alive to the sweet, the majestic, 4nd the 
terrible graces in actual prospect, to be insensible 
when they are finely presented by the old Bard to 
your internal sight ! ! \ Surely it is whimsical. .'The 
poetry of Ossian is not perhapsr very valuable as 
a story ; and though many of the speeches of the 
heroes have fine dramatic spirit, with true and ex- 
quisite touches, of the pathetic, yet the dissimila- 
rity of pustoms and manners, to those of our day; 
the chain of events, so broken by the perpetual 
episodes, prevent very awakened sympathy with 
the heroes and heroines. The scenic painting in 
Ossian's works gives them their high and exqui- 
site value. They represent, in every vlariety po»- 
sible^ amidst an uncultivated^ and naturally barren 
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country^ its wild and solemn features. The my- 
thology^ if less various, and less interesting than 
the Pagan machinery of Horner^ is much more 
grand, awful, and impressive. 

I confess, however, that inevitable weariness at- 
tends a long perusal of Ossian. We should not 
attempt to read him regularly, but to contemplate 
him in detached passages. We should look at- 
tentively at his landscapes, hut perhaps not consi- 
der them fdr a much< longer time, .than we jdould, 
without weariness, gaze at a landscape of GlAude'i^ 
oriSalvator'si Gould I persuade yOu Aus to take 
up Ossian, at intervals, I am persuaded you woukl 
grow accustomed to bis auumeriwdieel the truth 
of the poet Gray^s. assertion r^pecting these 
poemsj; diat .'^ imagination resided, ia all her 
pomp, many centuries ago, upon the bleak add 
barren mountains of Gotland." Adieu ! 
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George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Dec. 29, 1786. 

** I BLUSH, and hide my sword." You have dis- 
armed me by the kindness of your letter, which I 
received yesterday. The love, respect, and vaie- 
ratioQ which I feel for my superiors in the science 
most dear to me ; the gratitude which bums in 
my bosom for tiie ckl^ht their works have affordr 
ed me, and which will not admit my hearing, with 
unwounded ear, or without indignant justification, 
dieir just claims to admiration disputed; these, I 
know are amongst the best qualities of my heart ; 
yet I begin to fear that this, I hope, generous zeal 
may have carried me, in my late letters to you, 
somewhat beyond the bounds of politeness. 

Beneath your preceding reproofs for what I 
perceived you considered as arrogance, I could 
pout and be sullen ; wrap myself iip in conscious 
integrity of spirit, and say to myself, '' He is a fine 
gentleman, and lives with senators, judges, and 
lords ; he looks down upon contemporary genius 
in the poetic line, upon existing bards, and me. 
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their handmaid ; — ^let him leave us om* beads and 
our maple dish, with which he twits us ; they wiU 
one day, perhaps, be more honourable to our me- 
mories than '' stars and strings." We will remenn 
ber how the genius of Collins was, while he lived, 
neglected and despised, till the poverty and disap- 
pointment, produced by that neglect and scorq, 
made a c^aos of his brain, and an ice-stone of hia 
heart We will reflect that such contumely is no 
longer disgraceful to him, but shames the times in 
which it was inflicted; and thus the love of iame» 
that spur which raises the dear spirit, shall not be 
blunted by the fastidious disdain of any of our 
contemporaries. In the shelter of independence, 
we can smile at literary kijustice, and commit our 
pretensions to posterity. If they are cogent th^ 
will prevail, and we shall be remembered when 
diose who despise us shall be forgotten ; — ^if they 
are not cogent, the dismission of them into the 
limbo of vanity will be nothing to us. Provided 
we have taken care of better things, we shall be 
spared the mortification of seeing them tossed 
about in that windy region, and finally sinking in 
its oblivious gulf." 

Thus could I philosophize away all the morti^ 
fication of your disdain — but against your kindness 
can find no shield. 
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I have lately been combating Sophia's poetical 
prejudices, as ¥^11 as yours. It is these whimsi- 
cal dislikes to immaterial circumstances which 
makes so many people of sense and feeU^ bad 
critics. Criticism must proceed up6h a laige 
scale, Or h^ efforts will but deceive h^self^ and 
mislifad others. She may, it Jul triie/withotift losing 
d^nity^ Mghtly liotice slight Ihiii^, but the only 
requisites onwbic^ she shoiild'sti^dn^y' insist tfe 
general consistence^ of metaphot-, iaiid faappiness 
of allusion, ap]|Hropriatidn as'to cfaiurkcter, vigour 
of idea, perspicuity of ei^pression/ accuvacy .and 
general grace of 6tyle,'4ind picturesque power in 
the epidiets. Where'^thin^ are, how gready is it 
below the dignity of hier office to indulge an- 
meaning aversions to this or that order of x^rse; 
or, with yet more pumle petulance^ to quarrel 
with words for their mere soundp and even to 
wage idle war with individual letters of the alpha- 
bet. 

Above all, it is necessary, to form the useful and 
enlightenmg critic, that he should hav^ none of 
those partialities which may lead hini to admire 
in one writer what he dislikes in another. Justice 
does not allow us to go farther than, in considera- 
tion of ruder times, to pardon in an ancient what 
we might not be so ready to forgive in,^ modem ; 

4 
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we must not preclude to the modems those dar- 
ing grac^9 which we admire in older writers, since 
beauty is confined to no form, no clime, no pe« 
nod 

You intreat me to relieve your solitude iq'Or- 
mond Street. It must certainlj be very prof- 
found! — Heavens ! with the bar, the senate, the 
opera, the Siddons, the lords, and the ladies, how 
is it that you procure leisure for such copiousneA 
of epistolary intercourse i I fancy, like poor Chat- 
terton, that child of genius, you never sleep. I 
wi$h I could be superior to the necessity of such 
vulgar renovation ! 
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Miss Weston. 



Lichfield, Jan 15, 17B7* 

I AM sorry you find your marine shield so vul- 
nerable, opposed to these vnntry skies ; bu^ as 
they have been unconunonly mild since you vnrole 
to me, I trust, enabling you to use exercise, they 
prove salutaiy. 
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- Yes, truly, it was a whimsical fatality tfiat 
set me again to work in wasliing and mend- 
ing the raiments of P/s muse, by bringing the 
ardent and honest Dr Warner to Lichfield, 
with that same odd work, the Triumphs of Be- 
nevolence, in his hand ; — ^tfae author unknown. 
Without discovering his name, he had left a chan- 
nel of commmiication with the Doctor open, and 
had solicited from him and bis literary friends, the 
correction of that rhapsody. Dr Warner, on fire 
•in the Howard cause, was naturally partial to 
verses whicK celebrated the statue-design; yef he 
perceived how much they were deformcSi by the 
frequent mixture of bombast and vulgarism, by 
anticlimax apd false metaphor. He solicited me 
to remove at least the most glaring of these stains. 
I made the attempt in his company, which I was 
too desirous to enjoy, to attend to the P — ean 
traces in that absurd composition. They could 
not have escaped a more sequestered examina- 
tion. 

Soon after Dr Warner left Lichfield, and be- 
fore he knew the author of this work, I wrote to 
him that I suspected P, to be the writer — ^since, 
though it was in some places too good to be the 
work of his unassisted pen, yet that the absurdi- 
ties were excessively of his species. 
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You will know how much I must have regi-et- 
ted the death of my excellent friend^ Dr Knowles, 
whose soothing benevolence was salubrious to the 
spirits, as was his medical skill to the frame. 
His ever ingenious widow has answered my let- 
ter of condolence in an highly religious strain^ and 
in that strong and beautiful language which^ on 
all occasions, flows from her pen. 

Lovely, sensible, and amiable Mrs Capper hat 
followed hfsr sweet sister, Mrs Wolferstan, to a 
premature grave. I have more depredations at 
which to inform you, committed by that pale and 
pitiless, despot, on youthful happiness. Sundfry 
three weeks, my father was {grayed for in the Ca* 
thedral, and, as it was expressed, vrithout hope of 
recovery. Mrs C. B.was at church, in the first 
year of her marriage, and apparently in the most 
florid health. The disagreeable prospect of los*- 
ing, by his death, her pleasant habitation, must 
naturally rise before her mind; on this solemn 
commencement of its approach. Alas ! she litde 
thought that that day du^e weeks he would be 
recovered, and that a much narrower house would 
receive her insensate clay, then glowing in the 
stiength of six-and-twenty years. 

You have heard how violently her aunt and 

maternal friend, Mrs G., had opposed this mar«> 

riage. There was little wonder that she, who 

5 
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meant her iiiece to bb-the sole heire^ of/her very 
large fortune^ should' opf>o8e the coiiaexio%08{mr 
cially 9Sf sopeEadded to the inferiority of his.'jfor^ 
tune, the too 'vulnerable heart of Mr C B^liad 
been drawn into temporary aUenatioii^ feom hii 
engagemoittto IfcGss.— — -r*r-, by .die power of 
beauty, to which that lady had no preteaisiDiK.< . i 

They married in Jime last, and Mn» G. neter 
saw hear ni^ce afterwards, 'speaking, both of -her 
and'ber husband, widi unabating and im^essanl; 
aspesity. But during Mrs' B.'s. illness^ Mrs. 6^ 
was agitated and miserable ;~-^<md, two days a&er 
Ih^ melancholy eventy. 'Went, at four o'clock in the 
eveiiing,'tb. that house of death. She entered in 
violent agitation, and, doubtless, very real anguish^ 
She wept oyer th(B corpse, loud and bitterly, re- 
peatedly kissing the face, with passionate affec- 
tion ;— but, strange to tdil, her indignatiou at the 
family remained nn^enched. by those agonized 
tears; and she refused, with scorn, the offered 
hand of old Mrs B. who had been a careful and 
tender nurse to her daughter-in-laW, through the 
fatal illness. 

Does not this visit remind you of Miss Howe's 
to Harlow Place i-^-tiie struggle of wild despour 
dent tenderness far her lost friend, with disdain 
of the inhabitants; though Miss Howes's con- 
tinued affection for Clarissa, was a contrast to 
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Mrs G/s ungovemed resentment. So much the 
more bitter must have been the anguish of the 
latter^ standing by the coffin, when, like Miss 
Howe, with wild impatience, she pushed aside 
the face-cloth. 

Yesterday morning. Miss Nott came to desire 
I would pass that evening with her. At a quar- 
ter past six, the night being hk, star-light, and 
frosty, I se;t out to walk to my appointed visit. 
My way. was by Mr C. B.'s house. I observed 
the chamber of the deceased, where both the shut- 
ters were open, to be extremely light, and the 
shadows of toveral people, walking about the 
room, were visible on the ceiling. As* I stood 
contemplating the awful scene, I heard the knock- 
ing of hammers, that were sodering up the cof- 
fin. The lines from Shakespeare's description of 
the martial field, the night before the battle of 
Agincourt, rudied upon my recollection : 



<* While, from the tents, 



The armourers, accomplishiiig the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Gave dreadful note of preparation.*' 

The loud and dismal fiineral-bell tolled this 
morning at break of dawn, and finished die moum- 
Ail scene. 

Adieu. 
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Mks Mom pessax. 

Lichfield, March 5, 1787. 

Pekforxing mj promise to jou, I hsiTe at- 
tentively read over the first volume of Solly's Me- 
moirs. Sometimes it interested me very modi ; 
bat I waded through a great deal of it fat^ued, 
and without interest. The little pleasure which 
reading history generally gives me ; the slight and 
fading impression which its events are apt to leave 
upon my mind^ probably results from my total 
want of taste for splendour^ precedence^ smd 
power to influence the destiny of others. To me 
it seems a species of insanity, when a man, whom 
destiny has made a king, or a minister, sacrifices 
the lives of bis fellow creatures, and produces all 
the numerous collateral miseries, parental, filial, 
paternal, and connubial, consequent upon- every 
single deprivation; for what appears to me so 
little worth the hazard as an extension of empire, 
and the gewgaws of rank, even up to that trouble^ 
some bauble, the imperial sceptre. How much 
rather would I possess the inevitable future fame 
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of Hayley^ of Cowper, and that of the philantbro- 
phic hero, the illustrious Howard, than the mili- 
tary and regal reputation of your favourite Henry 
of France. Often, while reading histoiy, do I 
exclaim, in the words of the philosophic poet, 

** Ah I what avails it me to trace the springs 
That move of empire the tremendous wheel ! 
Ah ! what to me are Statesmen, Ck>art8, and Kmgv, 
Hands stain'd with blood, or arms begirt with steel ! 
To those whom nature taught to think and feel, 
Heroes, alas ! are things of small concern.** 

I admire the disinterested firmness of Sully's 
attachment to his intrepid Henry, and the in- 
flexible honesty respecting pecuniary circumstan* 
ces with which his ministry commences; but I 
want him to have felt and expressed more regret 
for the devastations and calamities consequent up- 
on the struggles for the crown of France. 

You remember the tower which was blown 
up at Preux, by Sully's advice. I can scarce fDr<- 
give the i-uthless composure with which he de- 
scribes himself as standing bye to wait the event ; 
and with which he beholds it fall, dragging with 
it a multitude of men, women, and children, that 
were buried in the ruins. I know that these are 
the unavoidable evils of wai*, but do not take de- 
light in their being circumstantially brought to 
my senses* I cannot love the heroes who causi^ 
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them, in despite of dear Toby Shandy*s beautiful 
apology for the military profession^ when he sajs^ 
'^ It is one thing for a soldier to gather laurels, 
and anodier to scatter cypress/' I expect 4o be 
more agreeably interested in the progress of this 
work, when Henry is settled on his throne. I 
hope he will then no longer think that to shed 
rivers of human blood will cover him with in- 
creasing glory ; yet I, even I, almost catch his 
military enthusiasm^ when, in an hazardous battle, 
he bid^ his armies fix their attention upon his 
plume of white feathers, and to follow where it 
leads, assuring them, diat they will always ^ee it 
in the road to honour and to victory* 

Since I finished the last sentence, I am ad- 
vanced half way in the second volume, and ai^ 
more than ever dissatisfied with Monsieur le 
Roi. There is a continued ungrateful inatten- 
tion to the interests of his faithful friend, and able 
minister, Sully, for which I hate him. As to his 
caresses, I think nothing of thenif and wonder 
they could impose upon so wise a man, so often 
were they bestowed upon those whom Sully knew 
he despised. Witness, amongst many similar in- 
stances, the apparent affection vdth which he re- 
ceived the Duke de Main, embracing him, and 
holding his hand as they walked, with the insidi- 
ous whisper of contempt for hiip, . to §ully, over 
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his left shoulder, on the instant. It is oiily vihen 
he ifinds this great minister's abilities and integri- 
^ n^^s^ry to him/t|iat he reluctantly calls him 
to the great offices of state. How basely slow 
do we find this thankless monarch to reward such 
a matchless series of faithful services ! to admit 
this experienced friend and able statesman into 
the superintendence of die public finances ! 

Henry's long and tender attachment to Ga- 
brielle is more to the credit of his heart than any 
thing I have hitherto seen recorded. From am- 
bition or policy, all else seems derived which 
dazzles the reader. 

But what is our astonishment to read, that one 
of the greatest monarchs in the world, for great, 
as a warrior and politician, we must allow him, 
seated on the throne of France, was often dirty 
and raggedy through absolute poverty, and had 
been more than once in want of a dinner. It 
lessens the ridiculousness of an old story of my 
mother's, about a bragging farmer of Rugely, re- 
turning from London, who pretended to have 
been introduced to Queen Caroline ; and upon 
being asked how she was dressed, and what she 
^aid to him, replied that her majesty had on a 
dirty bhie apron, but said she was mighty glad to 
see him ; observing, that, if it had not been wash- 
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ing-weeky she should have asked him to staf 
ner ; and added he was welcome to sta^, 
it was, if he would take pot-lnck ; but diat 
had nothing for dimier but a leg of pork a 
puddings — ^Adieu ! 
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Rev, Dr Wabner. 

Lichfield, March 7, 1786. 

I ENTREAT you will favour me with speedy 
tidings concerning Mr Hayley's present state of 
healths Your last letter has alarmed me on the 
subject. It is not a common degree of interest 
which I take in his welfare. Observing his con- 
stittition^ I have always feared for bis life. 

That you would be glad to learn that Mr Pioz- 
zi is constantly and tenderly grateful for the sacri- 
fices his enchanting wife has made to faim^ at the 
instigation of the despotic little deity^ I was per- 
fectly conscious. Her fine talents^ and the un- 
grateful abuse of Dr Johnson, upon this mar- 
riagC; after the years she had devoted to render- 
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iiig his life happy, ought, and will interest every 
benevolent heart in her destiny Such hearts will 
rejoice to see envy and malice disappointed by die 
devoted attachment of the highly obliged Piozzi, 
and by his acknowledged virtues. 

I perfectly agree with yoii as to the genius and 
spirit of Cowper's beautiful poem, The Task ; 
yet I somewhat wonder, at the confidence with 
which it inspires you in the goodness of his heart. 
My doubts on that subject do not proceed alone 
from the severity of his satire, however ill I may 
think severity to human failings becomes a hu- 
man creature. But if a benevolent man may be 
induced to wield, with harsh asperity, the satiric 
scourge, yet surely he will not suffer ungenerous 
sentiments to descend from his pen. But for the 
illiberal protest of this author against the genero- , 
sity of encomium, against the gratitude of tribu- 
tary praise, I should have read his poetry with 
pleasure unallayed, as I confess it was exquisite. 

The Task certainly contains not only dazzling 
irradiatioas of fancy, but many noble sentiments. 
Alas ! it is not always, that either one or the 
other afford indubitable proof of an author's vir- 
tue ! The depraved and selfish often wear these 
splendid veils of light, when all is darkness at the 
centre. 
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There is a knot of ingenioiis im1 dumniBg fe- 
males at Ltuflow, in Sbropflhue. Myfiiend^MiK 
Weston^ is its leadii^ spirit. Do not chide inc^ 
that I ventured to send a few of jour del^tfbl 
letters for die amusement of this litde society of 
intell^eot friends. It has been a mental rqpast, 
for which they are infinitdy grateful. Tlie sister 
nymphs meditate a plan to draw you into their 
circle, if you should realize your idea of an 'expe- 
dition to the classic environs of Ludlow. It is 
a very formidable amburii, believe me. With 
plenteous resources of wit and imagination, Mks 
Weston's form is graceful, and her countenaifise 
interestii^. Her friends are celebrated beauties, 
with minds miich above the common female le- 
vel. I see no chance of your escape, except fit>m 
the number of the assailants, which, sluicii^ 
your admiration into different channek, may pre- 
vent its flowing in a resistless torrent over your 
heart. 

It gratifies my literary ambition not slightly, 
that you liked me so much in my '^ doublet and 
hose,'' in the letters on Johnson's character, sign- 
ed Benvolio. I was delighted by your recom- 
mending them to my attention, as able, eloquekit, 
and convincing, without the least suspicion of the 
name or sex of their author. Nothing could be 
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more flattering than praise^ so utterly exempted 
from the possibility of being i^eant as flattery. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, March 20, 1787. 

Respondent to your kind inquiries, I have 
the pleasure to tell you, that my dearest father, 
though weaker than ever in his limbs, and amidst 
the fast-fading powers of m^nory, has had no ren- 
lapse since his dreadful epileptic seizures in De» 
cember ; while his affiection for me seems to in- 
crease as. the other energies of his mind subside. 
When I administer his food, his wine, and evep 
his medicines, which indeed are few, cordial, and 
palatable, he looks at ma with iaefiable tender- 
ness ; and with an emphatic, though weak voice, 
^^ thank you, my dear child, my darling, my bles- 
sing ;" and not seldom he calls me ^' the light of his 
eyes." The sensations of melting fondness which 
such expressions awaken in my boson), are of im^ 
utterable pleasure. But, alas ! soon or late, we 
generally pay an high price for whatever has been 
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JDonfid to our Bprnta, mmi sweet to <nv lieuti* 
This aogmeDted teoderneaSy finem a paieat alwsfii 
affecdomtey — O ! how will it onbitter the pai^ 
11^ hour, which I must oHisider as pei-pe tu ally 
impending! 

I have not heard from Mrs Mompessan since 
we parted. She does not love her pen, and she 
loves me well enough to evince, diat fteqoent 
epistolary interconrK is not necessary to the du- 
ration, or even die warmdi of friendship. £ver 
delightful is her society to me. Its interest in- 
creases as years roll on. Converni^ tog^er, 
we recal die past, and all that made it dear. Mj 
sister, crushed in the blossom of onr youdb, hy 
the pale hand of death, again lives, and speaks 
and moves before us, in the soft light of her se- 
rene graces ; my modier, in all the energies of 
her high and generous spirit ; my beauteous Ho- 
nora, as in die golden days of her prime, when 
ber affections were warm, and artless as her 
bloom ; her fancy gay as her smile, her under- 
standing clear as her eyes. Yes, it is thus that 
our conversations lift the veils of time. 

Very gratifying, dear Sophia, is the high value 
which you say that yourself and your intelligent 
friends set upon my letters. I cannot doubt your 
sincerity, else I should be inclined to exclaim,*— 
*^ How is it that a train of reasoning can please, 
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rinceit docs not epnyince F rHenceforth I shiiU be 
disposed to think all critical iavestigatioii useless^ 
abde a. woman) of yoiu^ i^ne undfenstaadipg din 
BfiaiiifaHrt' her- prejudices against a prop^ositioii 'so 
veiy self-evident, as thaft all whidi is woiiby to 
please an enlightened mind,' as truth of character; 
inlefest of situation; the force of knageiy; Uie 
glow of desdripticai; the animation of apos^ 
trophe, and ^e) pathos of complaint; may be dk 
tnost eqmlly well conveyed in one form of com^ 
position as in another. Bat if from the measure, 
it» nature, and its »n«gem«iito, rather than from 
those essentials^ results the matenal charm of fhe 
poetic science, th^i is that science but ^^ as sdimd- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal/'. 
■■ I cannot resist making one more effort to con?* 
vince you that you have placed yObr sensations to 
a wrong cause, and are unjust to yourself in avdWr 
ing and persisting in a prejudice, which one qiuir* 
ter of an hour^s reflection would enable you t6 
eradicate. 

You have often declared a particular fondness 
for Lord Lyttleton's lovely monody on the death 
of his wife ; — yet*it is a Pindaric Ode. Beattie*s 
Minstrel also I know you love, which is also writ- 
ten in a species of the lyric measure. Tasting 
the beauty of those compositions, you prove that 
it is not the ode-measures which of themselves 
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disrplcase your ear, or perplex your attention. - If 
Gray's Ode to the Lyre^^ M^hich, charming as 
those poems are, is poetically superior to them 
hoib, does not charm you, since all the diree are 
equally odes, it must be that the .objects of Gray's 
ode ane presented to the imagination; those of 
Lyt^leton to the heart; those of Beattie's to the 
understanding. This differ^ice between them. 
would have subsisted in the same degree if. each 
had written their poem in Pope's general mear 
sure, the ten feet couplet, which is your favourite 
style. Those high and picturesque graces of the 
art, to which you are more insensible than I can 
account for, do, it is certain, generally wear the 
lyric dress. It is therefore the nature of the obr 
jects often presented in odes, not .the 9tyle x>f 
con^position, which fails to interest and please 
you. The od.es of Horace in Latin, and the odes 
of Akenside in Eqglish, are taken in a ^l^ch lower 
tone than those of the Grecian Pindar, and those 
of our native Gray — that is, their subjects are 
more familiar, and common^life. I should think 
th^y would please, and at length induce you to 
cry out with Juliet, • 

'' Whars in a name ?** — these, vtdch are surely odes, 
To sense, and to affection, speak as plain 
As Pope*« twin cooplet*** 
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Suffer me to make an experiment upon your su- 
preme aversion, the measure of the legitimate son- 
net. Most of the stanzas in your darling mono- 
dy by Lyttleton, are capable', of forming a dis- 
tinct sonnet in the Miltonic numbers, and in the 
manner of Petrarch's, who wrote chiefly in that 
metre, though his fame as a poet has augmented 
through so many ages. 



FIRST SONNBlTw 

^ At length have I escap'd each human eye^ 
EscapM from every duty, every care, 
That in my monmfbl thoughts might claim a share, 
Importunate ; arrest the bursting sish, 

Or force my tears their flowmg stream to dry ! 

Screened by these cypress shades from every glare 
Of evening lustres, that so vainly fair 
Gild the green valley ; let me now supply. 

Beneath this lone retreat, which sorrow needs, 
All that may give my bnrden*d heaft relief, 
And suffer it to pour its tide of grief ; 

Of grief, alas I that other grief exceeds 

Far as love*s tender throb, and vivid glow. 
Transcend in Joy's fine zest all other joys below." 
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SEC6NI> SONNET. 

<< O ! Shades of Hagley ! where is now your boast P 
Your biig^ inhabitant for ever flown; 
Yonr iDnoe d^Ii^^ mas^ left aknie^ 
And all the interest of y^onr graces lost ! 

Yon she preferr'd to aU that dazzles most. 

In scenes where pleasure rears her gilded throne. 
The eye of thoughtless beauty ; charmM to own 
That your coy dells, and flowery vales engrossed 

Her raptur'd choice ; while every passion tiiere 
From the recesses of her spotless breast 
She chas'd, save those the gentlest, and the best, 

Devotion high, and admiration fair 

Of God, and nature, with the' soft deshres 

That wedded love augments, mateittd love insfiiirea.** 

THIRD SONNET. 

<< 0*er the knov^n vale I rove, with many a ligfa. 
To find the footsteps of my vanished bride. 
Where oft we stray'd, *mid evening*s rosy pride, 
In converse svreet, and with admiring eye 

Beheld the summer sun go dovni the sky« 

Nor in the wood, nor by the fountain's sid^ 
Nor where its soft loquacious vraters glide 
Along the valley, can I now desciy 

One trace of Lucy ;— y et, O ! heavy hour f 
All desolate of heart, I just discern, 
Dim gleaming through yon thicket, the grey tower. 

Silent and solemn, which protects her urn ; 

That pale memorial of those matchless charms, 
That gave an heaven of love to these now widow'd anns.* 

8 
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I bioW not i£ tfiis ^perimekit will aiewer. >I 
had not time to do it justice by polishii^ hi^len 
It is an extempore experiment^ and I grant that 
this measm-e, beiaf^ of niore diflb^t <coiibtructioiiy 
is less calculated for an heart in the paroxysms of 
tender^anguishy than the wi^d^ Pindarics in whidi 
Lytdeton warblecL .Tell^me^ iiowever/ witfa^in^ 
genuolisne88> if this alteralion in the construction 
of < the verse^ has divested the ideas of tfieir pathoa.- 
if 70U fiball tell faie thatithas^ I shall believe 
your' prejudice agaikist 4he sonnet^sit least uncon^ 
4«ierable; and wvary you no more* with my hi^, 
hours for yourrp6edbalcomiRernop..< ^ '. r ' 
You object to Ossian firom its often appearin|^. 
to yob bonAialsti^l<: Hiat' bombwt mtfy be often 
fc^nd in the Ossiahic volumte^is certain. — ^Mao4 

« 

j^verson donbtliess ^rtended die ftt^ihents hte cdk 
tectedfar be5t)nd their or^^indrSimits. I alw^^ys 
conclude the bbmfbmit to4bie his own^^the sttbliofe 
tote Ossikn.''^ ' ■' -^^- 'i' "■ '• » • '' j "< 

You desire a speiciincftiiOf^hb oetebirated (>eOk^: 
Hardinge's style of letter-writing. I insert, for 
that purpose, the copy of a very short one, which 
I received from him lately. You will> I think, 
confess that it is at once singular and brilliant, and 
that his flattery is not common-place, — ecce ! 

^^ A charming letter from you, this instaqt re- 
ceived. Bless you for it. A letter once in two 
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aionthsi then^ is to be my utmost hope. Wdi I 
embrace jour two months with their 

^ Sweety lelaetBiil^ iiid<aait delay." 

No epithets in Milton, to be sure ! Come, I must 
at last confess your contention in their favour 
triumphanti from the proofs you produce of their 
frequency on the pages of that Terse demi^-gocL 
You write like an ai^el, and I would go to die 
end of the world for a lock of your hair ; and so 
pray send me one at the two months' end-^ond 
let me carry off your picture by force from Roia*« 
ney. 

^ It's rather impudent, after all, that you should 
be so eloquent, so able, yet so feminine, so touch- 
ing. It is not fair ; — ^you ought to be an elephant, 
and you are a charmihg woman, dear to me aa 
any one of your enchanting sex, though I neyer 
saw you but once; exactly an hundred and nine 
years ago. Farewel, Urganda V 
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LETTER LVII. 
Mbs Cotton. 

Lichfield, March 23, 1787. 

You misunderstood me if, in speaking of tfie 
refined^ the learned and eloquent Mr — — ^'s 
union with ia woman of such mere common^life 
talents^ you thought I meant that happiness was 
confined to people of exalted ifitellect. So far 
from asserting that idea^ I am inclined to beliertf 
those the happiest who mutually plod on in die 
narrow circle of every-day minds^ and adopt pre- 
judices for principles. No; I said^ and I still 
think it ill for married happineiss, where the abili^ 
ties^ acquirements, and pursuits are very unequal. 
Rochefoucault says, we cannot long love those by 
whom we are despised, or for whom we feel any 
degree of contempt. Something very like con- 
tempt must arise where the disparity is extreme; 
and the pursuits wholly dissimilar. My life has 
not been very short, or by any means unobservant' 
Many miseries have I witnessed consequent upon 
intellectual inequality, where people have a great 
deal of time for companionable purpose^. Where 
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diey haTe not, it matters le^. One happy coaple 
only have I known, where there was die leisure 
without the powers for companionship. Tlie 
late Mr and Mrs V. of diis city. He was a num 
of wit and leamii^ ; — she the veriest intellectnal 
blank imaginable ; — ^but dien Mr V. vnshed not 
so much to converse with people, as to be heard. 
He was not fieistidious about die ability of his lis- 
teners. Ihave known him go on folr hoiirs, talldiq; 
with infinite wit and humour, about hitnsd^ hia 
connections, his. wife's simplicity, and his dil- 
drens' good qualities — and this widtout seeming 
at all to want or expect respondent anitnadiver- 
iion. Mrs V. was beautiful, good humoured, and 
silent. The last was an all-atoning merit, whicjbi 
does not often belong to so narrow a mmd. Th^ 
noise of the shallow stream is proverbial. This 
couple were happy ; — but how r^re is it that pre^ 
ty idiots are quiet and silekit ! The new bride is 
not likely to be either. 

I have this morning seen a very old acquaint- 
ance, unbeheld since my thirteenth year. I believe 
you know him : that shadow of a shade. Sir 6. C. 
His figure is not an atom more formidable than 
in those my heedless and very youthful years> 
when, about seven years older than myself, the' 
sight of himf, and his tiny brother, dispersed my 
father^s apprehension^ about my accepting their 



mothei^s invitatibn to pass a month with her fit 
the old femily seat at B— • — li ;^— apprehensidtt^^ 
which had arisen Irom her odd declarationy that 
die hoped her sons would be men of gallantry 
smd mtaigue; '' Ah^ ha !" said m j father, seeing 
them alight with their mamma fromr the coach^ 
^ what have we here f these Coldbrands the giants { 
these store mighlty men I — ^In the name of chastity 
let the girl go. If she can be in danger Arom soch 
herodsj she aoiust be infinitely too seducible to 
eiCKpe iby any possible restraints parental prtH 
dence can impose/' I, who had been educated 
inthestFictest temperance of diet^ and who had 
ran about the fields in the bounding vigour of 
hcaldi, and with thie gay hopes of dawniiig w6man«- 
bood^ was yet chanhed with the nOT^l 4deaer^ 

B^= 41^ luxuries, and of bowling thithejr in- a' 

coafch and fouTi with two out^iders^ Deuce take; 
my Eveidi desire of ramblii^ fVom my pleasant 

home, and healthy deprivations. Mrs C -nled 

me up in that -fatal month, like a porket, with 
chocolate, drank in bed at eight; a nap till ten ;' 
teaand hot-rolls at eleven; peasci soiip at one;' 
a^hncurious dihner at four ; and an hot atid splen^ 
did supper at midnight — ^the day-light intervahr 
filled up with slow airings in die old coach, along 
tlie dusty roads, for it Wad in the heats of a blaz* 
ii% summer ; and with lying on A couch, piclitt^ 
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honesty for .madam's floiver^pots^ without aiqr 
dai^er . of molestation from her puny sons. I 
wanted to read to her : '' No child^ I detest read- 
ing." — I begged permission to walk about die 
gardens ; no, that would spoil my complexion ; — 
to pursue my needle-works in her presence; no, 
diat was vulgar. You will imagine how soon I 
sickened of the joyless luxury, and unsocial gran- 
deur, for they visited but little with the neigh- 
bouring families, who were too rational to please, 
or be pleased with the fine town-lady, who pro- 
fessed to think the months of country-4'esidence 
"worse than annihilatibn — ^Alas ! my month of ^ve- 
getation was pledged, and during its oppressive 
progress, the change of diet, and total want of ex- 
ercise, gave my constitution its first propensity to 
plumpness, which, to my regret, no future tem? 
perance, or resumed activity, could subdue.— Till 
this luckless excursion I was light as a wood-nymph. 
The veiy many intervening years, and the change 
of effeminate youth into more decrepitude than 
usually appears in middle life, had not so oblite- 
rated the remembered traces of that pale and pen- 
knife face, that shadowy form, which ^^ the blasts, 
of January must blow through and through," but 
that 1 instantly knew Sir George C. If he is not 
more corporally consequential than he was. at 
tm'en^, he is much more interesting. His man-. 
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ners are those of fashibnable life; his language 
fluent, and coiTect; and his even affectionate re- 
cogiiixance of our youthful acquaintance, slight as 
it had been, seemed to spring from a warmth of 
heart more valuable than exterior grace. 

I remembered nothing of these tigremens about 
the Master Marmoset of B n. That long com- 
merce with the world should give ease to the ad- 
dress, and readiness to the conversational powers, 
is npthing rare, but' sensibility and coi'dial ingenu- 
ousness, are not jpresents that time genei:ally makes : 
Yet I see no reason wh^ it should not. Sickness, 
disappointm.ent, the tombs of our friends rising 
aroiJiud us ! — all these things have a natural ten- 
deocy to soften the heart, and to expand its affec« 
tions. Why they so commonly produce a con- 
traiy effect surpasses my philosophy to trace. 

As to Lady Fane, it seems strange that the 
close impure air of a vast city, reeking with noi- 
some exhalations from the dead, the dying, and the 
diseased multitude, should be found more salutary 
to her constitution than the mountain winds, and 
breezes of the valley. One should suppose that 
the rudest breath of the hills would be less de- 
sti'uctive, while the milder gales must surely bear 
more renovating power upon their wings, inoist 
whh the fresh dews of ^loming, ai]id wafting the 
spring, the summer, and auti^nnal fragrance^ 
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Hofpefcr, when we iisAect iqian the doae tywapt^, 
tfaj betveeo the boc^ aiid Dundy apoD die tendeaqf 
of coqionl debility to deaden the taale for aim^e 
pleasures, and for die diarms of Nature, we per- 
ceive die necessity of city resooices, for diat vm- 
lied amnsemenf, which is necessaiy to efery de- 
gree of healdi. 

^ If Nature pleases not, we fly to Alt." 

For myself, I should be sony to live in any place 
where the freshness, sweetness, and beauty of the 
vegetable world, might not daily meet my senses^ 
and pour their soft balms over the pains of disap- 
pointment, and the griefs of deprivation. Na- 
ture, even in her wintry garb, delights me. You 
know Diy situation, though on the edge of a litde 
city, is perfectly rural, unheard its din, and sur- 
rounded by fieldif and gioves. While amongst 
them 

^ I find in winter many a scene to please ; 

The rude stone fence, with fragrant wall-flowers gay, 
The son at noon, seen thro* the leafless trees. 

The clear calm ether at the close of day." 

You have not, any more than myself, lost your 
taste for these pure delights of the eye and spirit. 
I regret that it has so seldom been allowed us to 
share them together. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 25, 1787. 

ft 

Your objection to the little discords which are, 
in some degree, inevitable to every language, and 
which, blending with the concords, rather increase 
than lessen the general harmony \ your pettisli 
quarrel with the letter 5, which has very pictu- 
resque powers of sound ; these, and other preju- 
dices of the same sickly complexion, are unfortu- 
nate for your poetic pleasures, and render you, who 
are a man of genius and knowledge, a bad critic. 

Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, &c. — even Pope, 
who is allowed to have carried the delicacy of 
harmonic refinement as far as it can safely go, — 
these poets have, in their best passages, a number 
of lines which contain similar discords to those 
with which you quarrel in this verse of Dryden's, 

^< Fed on the lawns, and in the forests rang'd.** 

It is agreed that the ne plus ultra of verbal me- 
lody, exists in the Eloisa to Abelai'd ; yet, con-t 
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tanmig lines like Aeae, your coy ear will doubt- 
less scarce endure it. 

'^ What means tlib tumult in a Teitirk TOOB ?^ 
^ No weeping CMrphan nwits fiUher't stores.^ 
** Priest^ txpcn, temples^swim befiwe my nghL** 
** No silver samts by dying misen giTen.** 

And, 

** If erer chanee two wand'iing loYeis bringi.'* 

Also, in Gray, 

^ And yoo that from the stalely beigfats 
Of Windsor's brow." 

Your uDclassical aversion to the letter s, for the 
Latin has it abundantly as our own language, must, 
I conclude, deaden your ear to the music of this 
line of Gray, 

*^ Fields, that cool Ilissus laves." 
And to these lines of Milton, 

'< Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore." 

^' On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks." 
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Also, to the celebrated couplet of Diyden's, 
when the lyre of Timotheus changes from rude 
and martial to delightful sounds. 

^ Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sootliM the soul to pleasores," 

I know not lines in which the letter s is more li"» 
berally used, and they were chosen by Dryden to 
express the most s^eeable sensaticMis. 

Those who desire to have a just perception of 
* poetic excellence, must, with manly spirit, look 
for general harmony, superior to sickly niceties 
about verbal arrangement. They must have no 
squeamishness about the letter s, since no conso>ik 
nant has more power of painting to the ear — ^in* 
stance from the Penseroso of Milton, a wintry 
morning of Spring, 

<< Ushered with a shower stiD, 
When the gust has blown its filL" 

In that first line it is the repetition of the letter s, 
which enables it so exactly to represent, by soimd, 
a 6ilent jliower, a^ it descends. I am not afraid 
to assert, that there is a similar instance of sound 
echoing sense in my poem Louisa, thus 

VOL. I. s 



I 
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^ And toMing tbe peen sea-weed o'er and o'er^ 
Creeps the hnsh'd billow on the shelly shore." 

When a calm sea advances on the sands, we al- 
ways hear a sound spelt thus, ush — ush — ush. 

Garrick, whose ear was indisputable, certainly, 
since he composed the Jubilee himself, and was 
to speak it, took care that it contained no verse 
whose dissonance must unavoidably grate the ear 
of people of taste — ^yet has it this line, 

^ 'TIS Shakespeare! — Shakespeare ! — Shakespeare!** 

Harsh as it is, I dont believe it was disgustingly 
so from his lip — and a poet is always to suppose 
his verses will be read well. No reader that 
knows not how to cover these little asperities, and 
melt them, byjudicious intonation, into the gene- 
ral harmony, will ever give the power and proper 
effect to the most musical couplets. Every poetic 
writer will exclaim 

'' O save my lines from bemg read by those. 
Whose rapid accent makes verse senseless prose 7" 

A good poet, committing himself to the skill of 
his reciter, will not scruple to use sounds in them- 
selves unmusical, but in which more is gained oh 
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the side of vigour and representation, than is lost 
on that of harmony. 

I knew a gentleman who, God help him, could 
not endure the hadsty didst, and shouldst, inevit- 
able upon the majestic plainness of addressing in 
the second person singular ; and a duty indispen- 
sable to every poet who writes gravely. I asked 
my man of refinement if he chose the speech of 
Satan to Beelzebub should be smoothed into such 
civil, and courtly sounds, thus, '' If you be he^ 
but O ! how fallen, how chang'd !" He replied — 
" Why, no, in the solemnity of that address I 
grant the you a worse evil than the harsh st, which 
it banishes.^' '^ Well Sir, let us see if you think 
such banishment an advantage in a passage which 
is not solemn ; instead of 



-*' Retnm iair Eve ! 



Whom flyest thou ? — him thoi^ fly*st of him thon art 3 
Part of my soul I seek thee.*' 

-" Return fair Eve, 



Whom fly you ? him you fly, of him you are ; 
Part of my soul I seek you.*' 

But no^ — he was constrained to acknowledge that 
even there the change rendered the passage ludi- 
crous. - I then exhorted him, as I exhort you, to 
cease complaining of unavoidable circumstances 
in Nature, in science, and in art* Do not, be*- 
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cause the elbow of a slender young woman is not 
a pretty things quarrel witk a light and beautifiii 
iiyni{Ji, because die has elbows. 
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Mrs Gell. 



Lichfield, 9, 1787- 

A Hy Madam, it is a too-confidii^ benevoleiice 
which induces you to suppose there must have 
been some good, even in such a beii^ as that on 
whom Elizabeth's ill fate wasted her youth, her 
affections, and her virtues ; something on which 
softened remembrance might dwell, as palliatives 
to the faults which ruined himself, and deprived 
him of the means to support his wife and child- 
ren. But no ! callousness and outrage, united 
with the vices of sottishness, unchastity, and ex- 
travagance, to rob the grave of its power, to 
screen from her recollection the miseries of their 
union. She wept, indeed, beneath the first intel- 
ligence of an event, startling, however inevitably 
welcome* She wept, from the consciousness of 
his being the father of her children but it would 
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he weakness in the extreme, if these ai'e not the 
last tears she will ever shed for him. 
- I had, indeed, great pleasure in finding dear 
Mrs Port cheerfully alive to every agreeable im« 
pression, and disposed to throw all the lustre of 
partial regard over things which had, perhaps, 
essentially but little claim to the value which she 
appeared to set upon them. I do not, however, 
include in that number Mr Saville's obliging ex- 
ertions to animate the evening we all passed to- 
gether at Matlock, with the united charms of 
poetry and music. He alone, of all the warb- 
ling tribe, breathes at once, in his songs, the har- 
monic and the poetic spirit ; and this, from 
powers which mere musical science, ability, and 
taste, however perfect in their kind, cannot give, 
without a combination of genius, sensibility, and 
knowledge, which are of higher extraction than 
that of the tinkling strings. 

The rulers of our cathedial are a little be-de- 
moned, or much be-deaned, which is nearly the 
same thing. They are demolishing our pretty 
(^oir at a vast expence, and to the long exclusion 
of the finest choir-service in the kingdom. They 
have shut her gates against her celebrated min- 
strels ; turning them adrift to lose, or, at least, in- 
jure their voices by the rust of inaction. Ye9, 
^^ they are pulling down the carved work with axes 
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and hammers." I question not Mr Wyatt's power 
of bestowing a great accession of future beauty ; 
but he says it must be four years ere the altei*a- 
tions will be completed^ and the service resumed. 
A four year's silence for ^* the pealing organ^ and 
the fiill-voic'd choir !'* Four years ! Ah ! how 
many of us^ who delight in their power to lift the 
rising spirit in warmer devotion to its God ; how 
many of us, before they are elapsed, may be slum- 
bering in the impervious silence of the grave ! Four 
years ! — no inconsiderable portion of human exist- 
ence! Alas ! ** a few lagging winters, and a few 
M^anton springs, and the life of man is at an end*" 
Of those which shall be allotted to my friends at 
Hopton, may neither disease abridge the number^ 
nor affliction darken the course \ 
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Rev. Wh. Bagshot Stevens of Repton. 

Lichfield, Jpril 11, 1787. 

Your Ode to Delius is beautifully rendered. 
O ! the immeasurable difference between a poet'a 
translation and that of those insipid versifiers, who 
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brew Horace in English^ and make dead small- 
beer of him ! Your Ode * is champagne from the 

* Ode to Delius, from Horace^ Book 11, Ode 5th, hy tht 

Rev, Mr Stevens, 

m 

^ PlnngM in the troubled tempest of distress/ ' ' ' 
Or borne on fortune's favouring billows high, . ^ 

Weak fears, vain insolence, alike repress, 
Remembering still my Delius thou must die : 

^ Die, whether grief distain each sadden'd hour. 
Or pleasure bloom perpetual in the glade. 

Where the stream glances by the festal bower. 
And pines with poplars blend their grateful shade. 

^^ O ! hither haste, thy wines, thy perfumes bring, 
And pluck thy roses ere their sweets decay, 

Whilst fate and fortune, ever on the wing, 
And youth's short lustre cheer thy passing day. 

^^ Soon shall thy purdias'd pomp no more be thine. 
Thy groves, thy fountains, and thy villas fair. 

For thee no more thy hoarded treasures shine. 
No more for thee, but for thy grasping heir. 

^ Wealth gilds the victim, but it cannot save 3 

The final power to one impartial doom, 
Compels alike the monarch and the slave. 

Ah ! hope not pity from th' insatiate tomb ! 

^ Fate ceaseless moves her universal urn. 
Where human lots in mix'd confusion lie ; 

Each, soon or late, must issue in its turn, 
And the sad prize of mortals is to die." 
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vines of Aonia. The first, second, third, and 
fifth stanzas charm me. The fourth is very well ; 
but I think less beautifully rendered than the 
others. The last line of the concludii^ Terse 
does not quite satisfy me. I feel a want of ac- 
curacy in it, but shall perhaps find difficidty in 
explainipg the nature of my objection, viz. 

'^ Aod the sad prize of mortals is to die.'* 

Dying is an action, though generally an invo- 
luntary one. Is not a prize rather something 
that we obtain than that we do ? To die is pro- 
perly called the doom of mortality ; but can it as 
properly be called a prize or gift which it re- 
ceives ? Death might indisputably so be termed; 
but dying, being an action, I think cannot. I 
translated this ode some time since. That * ver- 
sion of mine is from a prose translation, given me 
by my learned and ingenious friend Mr Dewes. 
It is more paraphrastic, and probably much more 
amenable to just criticism than yours, drawn from 
the pure well-head. 

Let me exhort you not to sufier the stupid im- 
pertinence of our hiieling critics to repress the 
exertions of your genius, assured, as I trust you 

* It will be found in tl^ author's Miscellany, with her other 
translations and paraphrases of Horace's Odes.— «9. 
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feel; that, in whatever transiently eclipsing clouds 
dulness or envy may involve them, yet that fame 
shall one day consecrate to inmiortality the claims 
of the poet; 

" If she be right invok'd in warbled song.*' 

Adio! 
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Joseph Sykes, Esq.* 

Lichfield, April 13, 1787. 

Right glad am I to perceive, in your last let* 
ter, the sprightly glow of your fancy ; and for a 
reason more material than my own amusement, 
since well I know the son's danger incompatible 
with tlie father's vivacity. Silent as you are up- 
on the subject, I see, in the gaiety of your style, 
Mr J. Sykes's recovery — ^yes, as in a mirror. 
On your own late indisposition, I will not con- 
dole with you. The recollection of past suffer- 
ings, merely bodily, and that have left behind 
them no vestige of pain or danger, give to re- 

* Of Westena, near Hon. 
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turning health the zest of delight. The advan- 
cing year will, I trust, perfectly restore your 
strength, though spring is at present somewhat 
sullen, and comes on shivering, and with a tardy 
step ; but I trust she will brighten on her pro- 
gress, diffusing health and gladness from her 
wings, amidst the bowers of West Ella. 

With all Mr 's genius, knowledge^ 

and varied eloquence of intellect, I cannot per- 
sist in recommending it to my friends to put their 
sons under his tuition. Alas ! he has not one 
ounce of ballast to tliose full sails of wit and in- 
genuity w4th which he steers amidst the dange- 
rous shoals of life. His taste for expence has 
been, beyond all measure, inconsistent with the 
retired situation in which he fixed himself; with 
the narrowness of his certain income, and with 
his plan of pupilage. That taste involved him in 
perplexities, from which he will find it difficult to 
emerge. The consequences of this infatuation * 
have unhinged his mind, and incapacitated him for 
the energetic and assiduous attention necessary in 
the education of youth, particularly at the period 
of life when he would receive pupils, during the' 
ambiguous years of commencing manhood. 

My father, then in the full vigour of his mind,- 

warmly remonstrated with Mr , when* 

first he took a house ifi £yam for that purpose. 
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against the superfluous, nay, absurd elegance with . 
which he was furnishing it ; — ^white fringed beds 
for school-boys, azure stained papers, with gilt . 
mouldings, and fine prints, framed and glazed, to 
be spattered over with the ink of their exercises, 
and broken by their robust plays ! He talks much 
of having " built his nest in the rocks.'^ He was 
certainly at liberty so to do, but not to hazard the 
contraction of debts he might never be able to 
pay, by lining with purple and fine linen, that 
eyrie for his eaglets. 

Your friend's loss has Been great indeed ; — ^her 
brother, her beloved and constant companion, 
the soother of her widowed years*! How are such 
ties entwined around the heart ! When they break, 
our peace, our cheerfulness, bui*st like bubbles^ 
Youth easily blows more of those soft, shining 
meteors. Hope supplies the materials, and decks 
their forms with a thousand gay and agreeable co- 
lours. But in declining life, she no longer pre- 
sents them — at least for this world. 

Alas, no ! Time cannot make me cease to re- 
gret my changed, luy lost Honora. Few days pass 
away, some portion of which is not tinged with 
sadness, firom the consciousness of her extinction. 
From year to year, musing on her idea, I often 
seem inclined to reproach the scenes she loved 
so well for pouring forth their vernal and summer 
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graces lavishly^ as when her dear eyes used to 
glisten with the effusions of sensibility as they 
. gazed upon them. It is then that affection sighs 
amidst the smiles of vegetable beauty : 

** Since not for her the radiant mom returns. 
Since not for her the golden summer bmns.** 

— On my life thase people you mention have made- 
a fine return to the kindness of you and yours. Re- 
flection presents few things so painful to an elevated 
and feeling niind^ as the frequency of human ingra- 
titude^ by which our confidence in society is un- 
avoidably weakened. The instances you mention 
excite my indignation. Some years past they 
would have astonished me ; but since my own 
* experience can more than parallel them^ won- 
der is changed into a regretful sigh. But never 
may the most repeated proofs of this dark depra- 
vity in the human heart, petrify ours with joyless 
selfishness, and listless unconcern for the welfare 
of our fellow-creatures ! 

Mr Saville thanks you for the Dandelion pana- 
cea. He will resort to it on the first returning 
symptom of the *' yellow-tinging plague/' as Dr 
Armstrong emphatically called tliat sick distem- 
per the jaundice. 

I am not surprised by what you tell me of Miss 
' ' s new attachment. Your pale and peevish 
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nymphs are always amorous. The niow about 
their hearts resembles that of our English moun- 
tains^ rather than the snows of Taurus or Mount 
Jura. Sun-beams from a lover's eye, seldom plaj 
in vain upon the white bosom of a prude. 
Adieu! 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, April 17, 1787. 

You know Mr Saville to be a man of sense 
and a scholar, besides beii^ completely master of 
his professional science. We have together, and 
more than once, read, with attention, the passage 
you quote from Mr Savary on the music of th<) 
Egyptians, and that of the ancient Greeks. Mr 
Saville affirms, that it is not only impossible to 
form any rational idea of this writer's meaning in 
those passages, but that he did not understand 
himself. It is certain that those languages, which 
are rendered harsh by being composed of a great 
number of consonants, are yet better adapted to 
musical expression* than a didect could be whick 
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was wholly composed of vowels. — ^Mr Savary's 
idea of expressing our meaniiig by sounds foitned 
of vowels chiefly, if not totally, is like that of the 
farmer, who, when he gave a dinner to the juc%e 
on circuit, with his council, insisted that they 
should eat plumb-cake to their roast-meat instead 
of bread. 

Variety is the soul of pleasure in natm*e, and in 
all the arts. Prospects ^dthout hills; pictures with- 
out a due proportion of shadow ; music without 
discords, and a language without consonants, must 
have inevitable monotony, and prove insupport- 
ably wearying to those who have been accustom^ 
ed to the great effects produced by contrast in 
prospects, in pictures, in music, and in language. 

That influence upon the passions, which his- 
tory boasts of having been produced, in former 
ages, by the simple melodies of which only they 
were possessed, was naturally, I think, accounted 
for in one of my late letters to you. Familiarity 
with excellence has a prevailing tendency to chili 
and blunt the sensibility of its graces, and to ren- 
der the judgment coy and fastidious. Upon two 
people, whose taste for music was by nature per^* 
haps equally keen, if one of them has been in die 
constant custom of hearing the best music, and 
the other has had but seldom opportunity of lis- 
tening even to the most moderate, probably the 
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simplest air, of perhaps but indifferent merit, 
would have more effect upon the passi(His of the 
novice, than the sublimest air of Pergolezzi's or 
Handel's, upon the feelings of him whose ear had 
been habituated to their admirable compositions. 

Every adept in the science of music knows, 
that it is impossible for melody alone to have pro*^ 
duced musical effects, that could, in excellence, 
bear any comparison with those which she has 
displayed since her association, in later ages, with 
the mightier powers of harmony. 

The English language may have too many con- 
sonants ; yet who, that listens to Milton's poetry, 
finely read, or to Johnson's best prose, or to 
Handel's oratorio airs, sung with expression, will 
pronounce it inharmonious ? 

. In the amoroso style, we have beautiful music 
from Italy; more voluptuous certainly, but not 
more tender, more touching, more sweet, than the 
pathetic songs of Handel. That truth is now 
pretty universally felt and acknowledged; while 
none dispute the immense superiority of that great 
master in the more energetic harmonies. Thus 
is it proved, that our language, though less soft 
than the Italian, is yet sufficiently liquid for the 
most melting purposes of melody and harmony. 

To descend from science and its professors, to 
individuals and their concerns. The world judges 
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of Mr ^s afiairs as it does of those of moait 

other people, widi verj rmA decismi. So gener- 
onsy so humane, so afiectiooate a friend, as Mr 

W has l€mg proved himself towards Mr B^ 

is not, I dare assure myself, transfonned into tlie 
hard and merciless creditor. Tliat business has 
been misrepresented to Ton, and is one amoi^st die 
daily instance, which oiigfat to w»n us of the i>». 
prudence of lending money, in considerable sums, 
even to our dearest friends ; since, if payment is 
ever required, it is almost sure to be consiffered 
as a cruel hardship; and, what is the strangest 
thing imaginable, by jthe public as well as by the 
individual, who has been, so much in vain, obl^ed. 
Mr W. was perfectly right in obtainii^ every pos* 
silile security that might oblige his friend to live 
upon his income, increased to a clear dOQl. per 
ann., by the possession of his new living, and this 
till he had paid, by instalments, his debt of two 
thousand pounds to Mr W., contracted full twen- 
ty years before ; a debt, the payment of which 
that gentleman, in justice to his own increasii^ 
family, ought no longer to n^lect. People in 
debt will not, if they have right principles, allow 
themselves more than a maintenance till they are 
free of all obligations. Wanting those self-im- 
pelling principles, it is the kindest thing their 
friends can do to oblige them to be just. 

4 
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Addison lent Sir Richard Steele a few hun- 
dreds. Perceiving that he was blading away in 
careless . profusion, that led to ruin^ he remon^ 
strated upon the infatuation; and finding him iu-* 
corrigible, and with a view to stop a career so 
dangerous, arrested Sir Richard. It answered 
the end. Thesttotlingprospectof aprison, forhe 
was wholly unable to discharge the demand, 
awakened him from his dream of dissipation; and 
Addison withdrew his claim, upon his friend les- 
sening the establbhment of his household; and 
their amity, much to the honour of each, remain- 
ed undissolved. 

With all that absurd prejudice which frequent- 
ly darkened the judgment of Dr Johnson, he vio- 
lently condemns this action of Addison, in his life 
of that good man; an action which saved his 
friend from the ruin into which he was thought- 
lessly plunging. That the imdisceming many 
should, at the time, condemn it as cruel, might 
have been expected : — from a philosopher and a 
moralist, we look for wiser decisions ; — but John- 
son always greedily caught at every circumstance 
which wore the least ambiguity of appearance, 
when he was displaying a x&hig character to the 
world, that he might turn to posterity the darkest 
side of the fact, and thus cast a shadow where he 
might more fairly have thrown an illumination. 

VOL. I. T 
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As for the anecdote you sent me of Mr H , 

I never had esteem enough for his heart to won- 
der that sudden prosperity should have produced 
its usual effect upon narrow minds, and rendered 
him insolent and overbearii^; little appearance 
as his manners wore of those propensities in his 
years of at least comparative indigence. Those 
vices of the heart often lie torpid in the winter of 
adversity—* 

** It is the summer'ii day brings finrtfa the adder.** 

Adieu! 
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Mr W. Newton, the Peak Minstrel. 

Lichfield, May 10, 1787. 

No, my friend, it is in vain to expect it — ^hap- 
piness is not of mortal growth. Every situation 
has its irksome circumstances ; its griefs, its anxie^ 
ties, and its regrets. I have mine — ^yet is my 
share of good much more ample than that of 
many who better merit the bounties of Heaven. 
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" It gives me pleasure to hear you acknowledge, 
that the reflections I made in my last upon your 
destiny, its pains and its consolations, haVe soften- 
ed the first, and added force to the lattet. I re- 
joice that yoo succeed in the cotton* business, to 
which your talents for inventiTe mechanism first 
introduced you. Heaven, who gave you ingenui- 
ty of so many species, will, I trust, prosper the 
industrious efibrt that virtue inspired, and that 
wisdom has directed. Successful labour braces 
the nerves, and is ftivourable to health and to 
cheerfulness, even more, perhaps, than Indepen 
dence herself, in whose train luxury, lassitude, 
and apathy, are too often found ; and they cUnker 
all her roses. 

Mr Cunningham's * sotanet, addressed to your^ 



* Samd to Mr W, Newton^ hy the Ree. P. Cwmiigham. 

Of late, as Clio left the muses' grove. 

To place ou modest self-taught £dwin*s brows 
A pliant wreath of glossy laurel, ^ove 

Where Aganippe^ silver fonntain flows. 
A rival Ihir-oiie claim'd him as her own; 

With 6giur'd ivory phmes, that fiU*d her hand. 
And golden compasses, the muses* crown 

She deck'd ;-^4md thus she spoke, in accents bkmd s 
^ Let not the fiiiry moses* syren train 

Tempt thee to slight my less engaging lore, 
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self, is not without beauty^ though I have spme 
objectioiis to it besides its iUegitipiacy* The idea 
is good of the contention between the g^us of 
mechanism and the muse i^^^but it is not in the 
nature of those passions from which eontendiog 
ladies, however incorporeal their substance, oi^bt 
not to be supposed ^xepipt^ that ^e Sof^keir 
should deck the crown of her rival with the sym- 
bol of her own arts. Besides it paints ill ; figi^od 
ivory planes and golden compasses upon a liuur^ 
wreath, form a strange gon^ast. Faiiy is an ilt- 
judged epithet for the inuse> when her traiia^ sdne 
termed syren* It makes a jumble of mythologi- 
cal allusion astonishing in a learned and clas^ie^ 
writer. The fourth line is one of mine, without 
any quotation^mark. He took it from an ode 
which he copied from my manuscript-book some 
years ago. The five last verses of this sonnet are 
beautiful. 

You must get above idle scruples about shew- 
ing, or sending to your friends verses written in 
your own praise. The bard, like the warrior^ is 
privileged to display the trophies he has won : 

And swell the lackless, disregarded train, 
Wreck'd on her flowery, but her faithless shore ; 

Be mine thy aims to prosper, — and to shine, 
And Archimedes' fame, but not his fate, be thine ! *' 
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Caroline de Lichfield is the ouly new publica- 
tion in which I have felt interested — a novel^ — but 
exquisite in its kind, though the English translation 
equals not the original in French. It is, however, 
sufficiently enchanting from the pen of Hol- 
croft. 

You must not suppose that I make a practice 
of reading novels. I open none that have not 
been highly recommended to me by those whom 
I believe judges of fine writing. Caroline made 
my imagination, and my heart, its instant captives. 
Simplicity, wit, and pathos, and the most exalted 
generosity, are to be found in the characters, plan, 
conduct, and sentiments of this fascinating story. 

Disavowing a propensity to read, and to love 
novels, yet have 1 always considered the Clarissa 
and Grandison of Richardson, as the highest ef- 
forts of genius in our language, next to Shake- 
speare's plays. I live in consti^t familiarity with 
their graces. Devoted to them in my earliest 

« 

youth, they set my taste too high ever after to 
endure mediocrity in that line of writing. 

Fielding's romances are also excellent, though 
I abjure the coarse unfeeling taste of those who 
prefer them to the glories of the Richardsonian 
pen. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure of conversing 
with a valued friend, whose late dangerous illness 
forbade me to hope tfai^t we should ever mora 
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converse together. When those we esteem have 
emerged from the valley and shadow of deaths we 
meet them with redoubled satisfaction 



^ lo the wann piecincts of the cheeiiVil day 






May yoUf dear Edwin, never find them wintered 
by the bleak gusts of disease or sorrow | 
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Miss Scott. 

Lichfield, May 27, 1 787 

Mutually prevented from writing to each 
other often, 1 yet hope this inevitable seldomness 
of intercourse will not chill our friendship. 

Mr Taylor's* visit gave me pleasure. He has 
read, and thought deeply. Few of our clergy 
prove such able champions for the great cause 
in which they are enlisted. 

My poor father grows more infirm than ever ; 
but his temper is become so tranquil, and satis- 



* A disseotiiig minister to vrbom Miss Scott was engagec^ 
aiid whom ahe aftervwrds inariied.!--& 
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fied with all we do for him ; and his decay is so 
exempt from pain, that I feel an exquisite plea- 
sure in administering to his comforts. You know, 
by experience, how sweet the filial affections 
find it, 

^ To rock the cradle pf reposing nge." 

You request my opinion of Cowper. He ap- 
pears to me at once a fascinating, and great. poet; 
as a descriptive one hardly excelled. Novel and 
original, even in landscape-painting, whose stoies 
the luxuriant and exquisite Thomson seemed to 
have exhausted ; but true poetic genius, looking 
at the objects of nature with its own eyes, rather 
than through the medium of remembered descrip- 
tion from the pen of others, will ever find her ex- 
haustless. 

There are passives in the Task to which I of- 
ten recur, and always with unsated delight — ^viz. 
the address to Omai, wandering, after his return 
from England to Otaheite, on his native shores 
and hills : 



** As duly, every mom, 



He climbs, with anxious step, the mountain's brow 
For sight of ship from England; every speck 
Seen in the dim horizon^ turns him pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears." 
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But my heart renounces the ungenerous tsmna 
on that voyage of humanity^ with whidi this epi*- 
aode, of so much melancholy beauty, concludes. 

The description of die peasant's hut on die 
mountain ; of the garden ; the green-house ; the 
conservatory; die portraits of the foppish and 
of the good clergyman ; the apostrophe to Lon- 
don ; die winter's walk ; and, above all most dear 
' to me, a winter's evening in the country, and its 
social domestic pleasures. 

But, in this very fine writer, most justly to be 
disliked is the uncharitable acrimony, and envious 
grudging of well-earned praise, which lour so dark^ 
and so livid, through his poem. While its au- 
thor looks on all human frailty with haughty 
scorn, and seems to hate his own species, he la- 
vishes all his tenderness, all his kind fear of in- 
flicting pain, upon brutes. X have not unfre- 
quently observed this extreme affection for the 
lower orders of the animal world, accompanied by 
a cruel' aptness to look on the dark side of human 
characters, and to aggravate folly into baseness, 
and frailty into vice. In other great men, we have 
seen pity for the miseries of cold and hunger 
exist, with a lamentable degree of spleen and 
envy rankling over every contemplation of the 
fortunate and the celebrated amongst mankind : — 
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Yet, even as men, Swift had his admirers — Cow* 
per has his, and Johnson his idolaters. This b 
the summary of my ideas for all three : 

^ I mourn their nature^ bat admire their art, 
Adore their head, while 1 abjure their heart." 

You plead Cowper's constitutional melancholy 
in excuse for his misanthropy. That plea is oU 
ten made for Johnson also ; but if it is possible 
that melancholy can so narrow the mind, as 
to render a man of ganus^ like Mr Cowper, 
the avowed satirical foe of national gratitude^ 
and of honour to the manes of such beii^ 
as Shakespeaie and Handel, it then becomes a 
vice, against which every generous reader will 
bear the most renouncing testimony. 

. I have just sent a short Ode to Cadell for 
publication, on the speedily expected return of 
General Elliot from Gibraltar. His private vir* 
tues, the bravery of his defence of that garrison, 
which threw such lustre on the termination of a 
war, unjust, ill-managed, and every way inglori- 
rous, entitle him to far higher poetical distinctions, 
than it is in my power to confer. My literary 
friends here assure me, that this Ode is inferior to 
nothing of mine which preceded it. That is some 
recompense for the trouble, ever iiksome to me. 
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of publicatioii. It would he trebled, were it ac- 
companied by a consciousDCss . of poetic d^ene- 
racy. Be this little poem what it may, it is sure 
to receive the darts of malice from some one's pen, 
shot from behind the screen of anonymous publi- 
cations. 

Soon after our troops returned from Gibraltar, 
leaving their glorious General, intent upon the 
restoration of the ravaged fortifications, a mili- 
tary gentleman, of pleasing appearance, announ- 
ced Jiimself Lieutenant Seward, the son of a mer- 
chant at Southampton, to whom we knew our- 
selves related. He told us he had travelled from 
Ihat place purposely to see me, whom he consi- 
dered as the source of one the most important, as 
well as flattering ciicumstances of his life. 

1 was much surprised. He continued, — ^* I 
was at the siege of Gibraltar, adoring the vir- 
tues and the abilities of the Commander in Chief, 
without the most distant hope of obtaining the 
honour of his notice, much less of his friendship, 
to which high rank, or particular recommenda- 
tion, were considered as the only channels, unless 
an officer could be fortunate enough to render 
very conspicuous service to the British cause. 

'' I received ai) invitation to dine with General 
Elliot, and wa$ charmed and surprised at my good 
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fortune, i/vithout an idea to what circumstance I 
eojild possibly owe it. 

*^ The General met me half-way oo my eiH 
trance into his apartment, where he was surround- 
ed by officers of distinction. His eyes shone with 
benevolent pleasure ; and he held in his hand the 
Monody on Major Andr6. 

*' Mr Seward," said he, " I am glad to see you. 
The instant I read this poem, it occurred to me, 
diat T had seen the name of Seward on my list 
of the garrison's officers. I inquired your cha- 
racter. It was answerable to my wishes. Axe 
you related to the author of the Monody on Ma- 
jor Andr6 ?" 

'M. replied, that I had the honour of being very 
distantly related, but had not the happiness of hex 
acquaintance." '' It is sufficient, Mr Seward, that 
you bear her name, and a fair reputation, to enr 
title you to the notice of every soldier, who has 
it in his power to serve and oblige a military bro- 
ther. You will always find a cover for you at my 
table, and a sincere welcome ; and whenever it 
may be in my power to ser^'e you essentially, I 
shall not want the inclination." 

You will not wonder that this narration gave 
me unutterable pleasure, and that individual gra- 
titude, uniting with patriot admiration, stimulated 
iQy muse to her best efforts. 1 that she had 
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possessed the powers of Gray, or Mason, or Hay^ 
ley, to have embalmed his laurels in the bright 
dews of immortal celebration I 
Farewell ! 
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Miss Powys. 

Lichfieldy May 28, 1787. 

I purpose venturing to forsake my house- 
hold-gods, dear friend> for a few weeks, and do 
not like to leave your letter, unanswered, in their 
protection. Miss Weston has been long desirous 
that I should visit her at Ludlow. From year to 
year I have designed it, but always thought my 
dear father's health too precarious for the experi- 
ment. Since he has passed the last six mondis 
without actual disease, and as Ludlow will next 
winter cease to be the home of my friend, who 
removes to town, I have resolved upon the 
journey. 

Sophia is, like myself, an enthusiast in scenery; 
and she has set her heart upon shewing me the 
sublime and luxuriant beauty of that which sui> 
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rounds Ludlow. With all my passion for wind- 
ing rivers, curtained rocks, devious vallies, and 
sheltering mountains, I am too indolent to search 
for them in distant parts of the kingdom, with- 
out the stimulus of friendship. Never did hart 
pant for the water^brooks more than I long for 
quiet exemption from intellectual as well as bo- 
dily exertions. 

I was much amused by your account of Miss 
-, that being, whose brain seems, from your 



description, a whirlpool, the eddies of which 
have opposite currents, jiurrying the ideas that 
enter it different ways ; but whose virtues are as 
steady as her thoughts are confused and veering. 

And so Mr ■ talks methodistically ; but 

he was bom to be what he has always been, 

" Every thing by starts, and notliing long.* 

Jacob's description of Reuben may be applied 
.to him, 

*' Unstable as water, thoti shaU not excel.* 

How much the reverse of such a wandering fire 
is the light of her mind whom I have now the 
pleasure of addressing ! 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield J July 15, 1787* 

Thank jou, my dear bard, for your letter, 
however short; and assure yourself, that I am 
highly obliged by your kind present of the ad- 
mirable * little Tolnme on Chesterfield and John- 
son. A letter, lately received from Miss H. 
Williams, mentions it in the most gloWii^ terms 
of approbation. This letter preceded the arrival 
of the work itself a few days. The gi*ace, the 
spirit, the discriminating justice which breathe, 
through its pages, more than fulfil her animated 
testimony. 

Well does she observe,' that it is impossible to 
mistake the author, though the work is nameless. 
You must learn to write below yourself, to veil 
those rays of imagination, wit, and knowledge, 

* Entitled '< Two Dialogues, containing a comparatiye view 
of ttie Lives, Oiaracters, and Writings of Philip, the late Earl 
of Cliesterfield, and Dr Samuel Johnson.'* Printed for Ca- 
dell in the Strand, 1787.— S. 
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which illuminate your writings, or it will always 
be in vain that you write anonymously. 

The dialogue appears to me, in general, as just 
as it is eloquent. We find the author putting 
forth equally the full strength of argument in 
each disputant, alike when, in the character of 
the Arch-Deacon, he expresses the erroneous 
ideas of Johnson's nearly faultless merit as a mo^ 
ral and religious man ; and when, in that of the 
Colonel, he combats and disarms the fallacy 4: 
The want of thb fairness has generally disgusted 
me with dialogues, where one of the parties never 
say half that might be said in defence of their 
opinion^ and only speak to be confuted. 

The Arch-Deacon says, and finely says, every 
thing that can possibly be suggested to support 
the miagmary moral perfection of this great lite- 
rary idol; yet, perhaps, not all that might be 
said for him as a poet. Since it is confessed, 
that there is poetry, thongh not pathos in the 
Irene, surely no fair conclusion can be drawn 
from its failure on the stage against the poetic ta^. 
lents of its author. We must all feel, that with- 
out the aid of music, Sampson Agonistes would, 
in representation, have little effect on the passions 
of the audience ; and . if any judgment may be 
formed from translations, the celebrated tiage- 
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Acs of Sophocles and Emipides are cold as the 



Entudy do I hefiefe, dial die pride of John- 
aoB, wounded by die ill success of diat Viork, was 
die leaaoD why he did not oStai dirow die splen^ 
doors of his imaginadon into verse. Nor less is 
it probaUe, that diis mortificadon whetted the 
fangs of his envy against the whole poetic race. 

It isy widi exact veracity, asserted by die Colo^* 
nel, in this dialogue, diat Johnson had no empire 
oyer the risible ideas, through the course of biA 
composiuons. That, in conversadon, he was faj 
no means deficient in that power, the tollo^unl 
records of that wonderful man bear ample testi- 
mony. But, totally forsaking his pen, from which 
also scarce any thing pathetic ever descended, he 
certainly could never have been esteemed a great 
dramatic writer, amoi^st a people accustomed to 
the wit, the humour, and spirit of Shakespeare, 
and to the impassioned tenderness of Otway. 
But then, it is only over the gay and the com-^ 
miserating sensations of his readers that Johnson 
wanted empire. The assertion, therefore, ap* 
pears to me too general, that he had no dominion 
.over th^ passions ; and that the simile of a king 
without subjects cannot strictly be applicable to 
him. That, as a poet, he is able to rouse and 

8 
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fire, though not to exhilarate and melt the soul, 
his character of Charles the Twelfth .of Sweden, 
in the Vanity of Human Wishes, bears resistless 
proof. 

If want of the pathetic powers necessarily ren- 
der a man a '^ iniserable poet,". I apprehend Ju- 
venal, and even Pindar, resign their laurels, since 
scholars tell me there is not4i gleam of pathos in 
all their writings. 

Johnson's Satires prove that he had nervous and 
harmonious versification at command. The Co* 
lonel grants him a quick and vigorous imagine- 
tion, elevated sentiments, striking imagery, and 
splendid language. Of the author who possessed 
those great essentials, it is surely not too much to 
say that he might, had he chosen it, have been 
perpetually a poet — a stem and gloomy one cer- 
tainly ; but yet a poet, a sublime poet, however 
the want of tender sensibilities m^ht have closed 
all the pathetic avenues against his muse. 

I think it possible to make £ne poems .of most 
of the Ramblers, were they put into equally good 
verse with Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes; 
yet I know not if verse could improve them. 
You are conscious how warm an admirer I have 
ever been of his best style in prose ; that, for ab- 
stract disquisition, I think it not only nervous, 

VOL. 1. u 
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*^ Amki tbe inndiiig tanei^ and alleys grsen, 
DingleSy and bushy dells of tliat wild wood ; 
And scaTd with eager step tiie hiOy crolb; 
And strayM o'er banks wbere fidr Sabrina sits 
Under the f^aasy, cool, tnoHfaicent wave. 
The loose tiain of her amber-dropping hair 
Twisting with braids of lillies." 

Doubtless I have wearied you by the length of 
my epbtle, though I sat down resolved to follow 
your laconic example ; but, fascinated by the con- 
sciousness of addressing you^ I knew hot how or 
when to take my hand from the paper ; yet you, 
amid the exhaustless riches of your imagination, 
plead poverty of subject. But be still, thou re- 
pining heart of mine ; stifle thy selfish regrets ; 
and, with a sincere benediction on thy favourite 
bard, that health, peace, and fame may long be 
his ! arrest the pen thou art so prone to lead 
through thy mazes, governing it, as thou dost, 
with resistless despotism ! 
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LETTER LXVII. 

Mrs Stokes. 

Lichfield J July 17, 1787. 

I REGRET that we did not meet at Shenton on 
my return from Ludlow. Nothing should have 
prevented it on my part^ if I had not so recently 
se^i you at Shrewsbury^ where my heart rejoiced 
in the happiness which it felt you possessed, and 
which left me nothmg to desire for you but its 
permanence. 

Sophia received me with hospitality warm as 
your own. When dear Mr and Mrs Whaliey 
joined us, it seemed as if we were all actuated by 
one spirit. You will imagine our enthusiasm 
over a scene, with whose graces you are so well 
acquainted ; yet Sophia tells me you have never 
been at Do\vnton Castle. We passed an whole 
day in that charming seclusion. The scenery 
consists of a deep, winding, and narrow valley, 
which, in several places, for many hundred yards 
together, is wholly occupied by the bed of the 
most pellucid river I ever beheld. The rocks, 
rising to an iouuense height on either hand, are 
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curtained by soft and luxuriant foliage^ whose 
latest fringe dips in the stream. We pass through 
this valley, over terraces cut in the rock3 on each 
side, somewhat above the mid-way of their eleva- 
tion on one shore, and near the top of them on 
the other. From these terraces we often descend 
where the valley vridens into opening lawns, jet 
secluded, and lovely as those of Juan-Fernandez, 
which travellers so lavishly describe, or wander 
along green banks, where die scenery exactly re- 
sembles the celebrated walk at Ileham. Then 
passing over the river by rustic bridges, we scale 
the rocks to their very summit on the opposite 
shore, and see the wood opening its soft bosom to 
show the river gliding before us in a long straight 
line of light. In other points of view, the woods 
also divide to disclose distant vales of less coy 
grace, or the stem contrast of bare and bulging 
mountains. 

In the highest elevation of the rocks, the mas- 
ter of this Eden has formed a rustic grotto and 
cold-bath, with very exquisite taste. We pene-^ 
trate the recesses of these rocks, by a narrow 
winding passage, which conducts us into their 
centre, where they form a rotunda, filled with wa- 
ter, except a mossy bank about a yard wide, which 
encircles the bath. Its water is of the most per- 
fect clearness, though of shadowy gloom ; and 
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the scanty light, admitted from above, is yet suf-> 
ficieut to shew to advantage the moss, the shells, 
and fossils, which cover the sides, and the beauti- 
ful little marble Naiad, who lies reclined, and bend- 
ing over the brink, with pendant tresses, and a 
pensive sweetness in her countenance, that well 
becomes the magic seclusion of that watery con- 
cave. 

You who love to lay your head upon beds of 
ooze and crystal pillows — You who have so much 
imagination, how would you luxuriate in such a 
bath, 

^ When the fierce suns of sammer noons invade r* 

A young Scotch gentleman, of the name of 
Christie *, lately called upon me, mtroduced by a 
recommendatory letter from Mr Nichols, editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, lliis interesting 
young stranger is in very intimate correspondence 
with the celebrated Dr Beattie, from whom he 
shewed me a letter that breathed high esteem, and 
paternal affection. Mr Christie's sprightly wit^ 
scientific acquirements, ingenious manners, and 
literary ardour, exceed any thing I have met of 

* Afterwards the planner and editor of the Analytical Itft^ 
%iew. He died m London at an early age* 
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(sarly excellence since I first knew Migor Aadi^ 
in his eighteenth year, wUcb I guess to be mhomt 
the age of this literary wanderer. He was oa his 
road into the Peak of Derbyshire, whidh he pur- 
posed to explore with philosophic ezaminstion. 
1 tremble for his health, appearing, as he does, to 
have out-grown his strength; for he is yerj tall, 
and thin almost to transparency, 

^ While niooth at Hebc*» bis mmzor'cl fip.* 

You have heard of the success of that worthless 

time-serving supple flatterer, Mr . These are 

the people who obtain patrons and preferment ; 

" And th«y take place when virtue's steely bones, 
fjook bl«ak in the cold wind.*' 
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Miss Wkston. 

Lichfield, July 19, 1787. 

After the delight of passing a month with 
you, dear Sophia, amid your classic and lovely 
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environs, you ^dll be glad that I found my be* 
loved, my aged nursling, as welt as when we se- 
parated. I must ever feel a trembling gratitu(te 
to Heaven, that none of those dire attacks, to 
which his feeble frame has long been subject, as- 
sailed him when I was so distant. You saw how 
my anxiety to receive intelligence of his safety, 
from day to day, hurried my spirits, shook mj 
nerves, and interrupted the dear satisfaction of 
finding myself in such society. Upon so long aa 
absence I never more will venture till the hour of 
everlasting absence. For an existence so feeble 
and deprived, it is peiiiaps a weakne!s» to dread 
that hour so very passionately ; yet, O ! we may 
have more friends than one, but we have only one 
father. 

I have had a kind letter from our excellent Mr 
Whalley. It is dated Bewdley, and I think de» 
crees the palm of victory to Sir Edward Win* 
nington's scenes near that place, from my darlii^ 
* Downton. Were I to see them, they would no^ 
I believe, obtain my suffrage for such a pre-emi« 
nence. The smiling, the varied, the grand ar* 
rangement of objects, may be found in almost 
every country which is in any degree mounti^n- 
Qus, and where wealth has been lavished to pro- 
cure picturesque disposition ; — but the JuaI^Fe|> 
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nandez seclusion — the coy, yet luxuriant and ro- 
mantic graces of nature ; the total invisibility of 
art ; these charms are perfect at Downton ;--'4uid, 
in comparison, magnificence, beauty, and evea 
sublimity itself, are almost little in my estimation. 

Often do I think of your lovely friend, Miss 
■ . , and of those cruel anxieties which prey up- 
on a mind so intelligent, affectionate, and gentle. 
Colonel Barry of Worcester is in Lichfield. He 
says few women have had more admirers — ^that 
she might have married extremely well more than 
once in the military line. What pity that she 
should have reserved her tenderness for a cold 
half-attached being, who so little feels its value. 
The once devoted assiduities by which it was won, 
were bom of vanity, not passion, or they had not 
thus slackened in their course ; at one time ex- 
erted, and at another withheld, as Richardson 
makes Belle Harlowe say of Lovelace, .a mere 
ague-like lover. The sickly fever-fit returns only 
when alarmed pride fears that the just indignation * 
its negligence has excited, may be chilled into in- 
difference in that heart whose artless affection it 
will never ingenuously meet. 

Mrs Todd is very good to remember me with 
such warm partiality. Her unaffected sensibili* 
ties and pleasing talents live in my remembrance. 
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Pray remind Mr Bains about inquiring the 
price of that picture * which hung in his drawing- 
room, and which he said was to be sold. If it 
should not be very high, I should like to becon;e 
the purchaser, though, as a picture, I know it has 
glaring faults. The gay drapery is totally incon- 
sistent with the story, and harmonizes ill with the 
character of the countenance — ^but the head is 
divine — the expression in all its lovely features 
exactly answers my idea of that ii^enuous child 
of genius, of which the poet says, 

<< Deep thought oft seemM to fix his yoathfiil eye.** 

I long to possess this portrait ; the sooner the bet- 
ter. The sight of it must be always connected 
with a train of agreeable ideas ; for the imagina- 
tion will instantly present, through a little glasSf 
door, on the left, — • 

" The soft fu^brageons hiU 
That brows the bottom gUide;*' 

And the grassy path-way that winds up its ascent ; 
f— and, dearer still, it will shew the friendly coun- 
tenances of Mr and Mrs Bains, lighted upon widi 

* Beattie*8 Miostrd. 
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lioqintable pleasure. Such is tlie power of idead 



Colonel Barry sends jou his compInnenCB, aod 
talks with enthusiasm of yoor talents and graces. 



LETTER LXIX- 

William Haylet, Esq. 

IJchJield, Jugust 17, 1787- 

Thank yea, my dear bard, for your last letter. 
It has the kindness and the length of those former 
epistles, which were so much my pride and de- 
list ; — ^yet as I seem fated to tell you whatever 
arises in my mind, immediately resulting from what 
has fallen from your pen, I must observe, jocular- 
ly tho', that however gratified with the general 
kindness of your last^ I am not flattered by your 
placing your friendship for me on a level widi 
your esteem and respect for a certain august per- 
soni^e. Conscious that you see characters as 
they are, undazzled by rank, even by the highest 
twnlk, I am ready to exclaim, with Ophelia,-^ 

** Nomorebat-flo!" 
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I have certaioly mentioned to you, that the 
rage of alteration had laid our ancient and beauti- 
ful cathedral in temporary rums, and shut her 
gates against her minstrels at least dtu'ing two^ 
and perhaps several more, years. The celebrated 
Wyatt is here, planning changes, which do not 
appear necessary, and which will be dreadfully ex- 
pensive. Whatever of splendour and of beauty 
the unquestionable taste of the architect may 
achieve, the idea of them nothing recompenses to 
the lovers of sacred music, the silencing, during 
a period of such melancholy duration, 

*' The pealing orgajtk, and the fuU-Yoic*d choir.** 

Mr Wyatt's manners pleaBe me. I reminded 
him of the beautiful compliment which you have 
paid to his genius somewhere in your works. As-. 
sured that I could find the passage, I promised to 
look for it. It eludes my search. Pray inform 
me where it is ; for he, to whom it was justly 
paid, has never seen that gratifying tribute to his 
genius and art. 

I have been much gratified by the reports made 
to me, by Mr Erasmus Darwin, of the etismation 
in which Lord Harrowby and Dr Darwin hold 
my Ode on General Elliot's return from Gibral- 
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tar. The Doctor has always' spoken to me of 
that nobleman, as a man of much poetic taate. 
Mr £. Darwin said, that, in a strict critieal scru- 
tiny of this little poem, they praised often and 
warmly, and made but one objection ;« and tliat 
only to a single word; at last, remitting the ver- 
bal sin to the restraints and necessities of rhyme^ 
which often compel far better poets than myself 
to use an expression which, writing in prose, they 
would perhaps reject as not the best possible. 
The word alluded to is here in italics,— 



^* The biUows, closing o*er tiieir trembling yramet. 
Are purpled by the gore, iUumined by the flames.' 



n 



The last line, being a striking and appropriate 
•picture of the peculiar feature of that naval vic- 
tory, in which our ungenerous foes used red-hot 
balls, was worth retaining by a slight sacrifice in 
the preceding rhyme, of a word which might have 
expressed bodies better than the word frames, as 
forms, perhaps, or limbs, I considered the coup-* 
let before I sent the poem to press. 

My poetic carpenter comes to see me soon. 
I had the pleasure of assisting to enable him to 
raise a sum sufficient to acquire his admission in- 
to partnership with an opulent cotton-spinner. 
He tells me he never made more than 50l. per 
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ann. by his former business, and that bis profits of 
the share in the mill were last year 1501. This 
Being has great merit, in never having suffered 
the day-dreams of his imagination to lure him 
from the path of manual industry. Genius is to 
indigence a dangerous present. I shall rejoice 
his honest) modest heart, by shewing him the high 
praise with which your last letter honours that 
poem of his that I inclosed. 

Dr Johnson's absurd assertion must have often 
occurred to you, amidst the beautiful composi- 
tions which uneducated Poverty has produced in 
this age, viz. the impossibility which he alleges of 
people in low life writing any thing worth atten- 
tion. He observes, that " the mind can only ac- 
quire ingenious ideas in the mart of intelligent con- 
versation." His obseiTations on thb subject close 
with one of those dazzling metaphoric decisions, 
in which verbal strength and point aie so continu- 
ally mistaken for truth in that author, by those 
who are either not capable, or will not take the 
trouble of thinking for themselves. " No man," 
says he, '^ can coin guineas but in proportion as 
he obtains gold." Newton, Yearsly, Burns, and, 
above all, the miraculous Chatterton, sufficiently 
refute the dogma. That its appearance in his 
writings was subsequent many years to the publi- 
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city of Chattertoiiy caiues the reflectmg wiad to 
lecoil astonished from its effironteiy. 

We have in this ne^hbourhood an extnumii- 
nary character, Mr Vernon, Lady Berwick's bio- 
ther ; whom, in early life, the form of an Adcmifl^ 
an ardour for licentious pleasures, aodfor increas- 
ing the means of obtaining them, made a fine 
man about town, a knowing man on the turf, and a 
deep staker at White's, till he was about thirty. 
Then, turning suddenly from these souUess pur- 
suits, he threw his energies into far different chan- 
nels, and roamed, in a ten year's tour, with enthu- 
siastic curiosity, not only ** the Celtic and Iberian 
fields,*' but almost every scene upon the globe 
which has been dignified by martial prowess, or 
has obtained poetic celebrity. He has seen, in 
tolerable preservation, a great part of the Temple 
of Ceres at Thebes; has stood upon Mount 
Calvary, Olympus, and the Aonian Hills; and 
has drank of the now nearly exhausted waters of 
the Simois and Scamander; has fought, since 
England sheathed the sword, the Indians for 
America, and the Turks for the Empress. He 
was some time at Gibraltar with General Elliot, 
and obtained the friendship of that illustrious 
Being. Mr Vernon, calling upon me lately, 
shewed me a passage in one of the General's let- 
ters, to the following pnrport : 
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'' I am informed that Monsieur, (I have forgot 
the name) who fought so gallantly against me at 
Gibraltar, has been dverlook^ by his^ thankless 
nation ; is out of health, and poor. Have the 
goodness to draw upon Hiy banker at Paris for 
fifty guineas, and present them to him ad from an 
unknown hiand. I am riot myself rich, as you 
know, or my donation^ had been less scanty/' 

What lustre does such a proof of gen^rOus 
goodness throw on the martial fame of this justly 
4;elebrated soldiep ! ' 

My dearest father yet lives — and, I trust, not 
in any actual pain of body, or inquietude of spirits^ 
since no symptoms appear of eitheir; but the 
lights of reason, imagination, and memoiy, an; ex- 
tremely faded. 

'^ Darknesft gathers x>n thcr last -of his da^.** ' 
Farewell ! 



VOL. J. 
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Captain Seward- 



lichfidd^ Sept. % 1787. 

Ye&, my dear Sir, I have been honoured with- 
a Tisit from your truly great General, 



W9 



** With an his full-blown honours thick upon fainiJ 



The blended dignity, a^d kindness ^of his man^ 
ners, perfectly answered the. idea I had formed of 
the noble Elliot from your and Mr Vernon's de- 
scription, super-added to that of public report- 

You excited the flattering hope of his staying a 
few days with me* Could that have been ful- 
filled, — nay, had he passed only one night in Lich- 
field, the compliment of a general illumination 
through our little city had been paid. The words 
l^lliot, Gibraltar, Victory, en wreathed with flowers, 
were to have shone in phosphorus upon the walls 
of our town-hall, and over the arms of the city* 
It was the contrivance of an ingenious young sur- 
geon, of the name of Green, who prepared it 
when you taught me to expect one of the most 
flattering distinctions of my life ; but arriving on 
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a Sunday morning/ and departing in the after- 
noon, he frustrated the wish of our inhabitants to 
have welcomed, with public eclat, the restorer, of 
the nation's glory. 

Captain Cayleur and Mr Vernon accompanied- 
his lordship. The former is a graceful young '~ 
gentleman, strongly resembling the brave unfortu-: 
Bate Andre. 

It gives me pleasure that my neighbour, Mr- 
Vernon, stands so high in Lord Heathfield's es- 
teem. He has considerable talents and exertion ; 
and thie warm, and entirely voluntary praise of so 
great and good a man, proves^ that they have 
been, at least of late years> directed to noble pur- ' 
poses. 

Nor did Lord H. wait for my intended men- 
tion of you. We had not been ten minutes toge- 
ther before he entered upon a theme so agreeable,^ 
declaring his h^h opinion of your professional 
merit, of your domestic virtues ; adding, ^* his ' 
'wife • will be a happy woman, and she deserves 
him." 

My father had not sufficiently recovered from 
a recent epileptic fit for me to vehtuie introduc- 
ing him to my noble guest. Greatly was I dis^ 
appointed that he could not have the happiness ^ 
of paying his respects to one, whose name he- at 
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ways mentions with a tfear glistening- in las dear 
ejres. 

I had presented all my publications to X«ord 
Heathfield, elegantly bound. He would not suf- 
fer his aid-de-camp to carry the book to the inn, 
but held h in his ovm hand, as he walked through 
our streets. I know your friendship will take a 
lively interest in these little circumstances, which 
do me so much honour. 

The puUic critics are so venal, or so partiid ; 
so perpetually suffer their publications to be the 
channel through which private malice may trans- 
mit its v^iom ; so often raider their venality no- 
toripus by extolling the most worthless composi* 
tions, that I feel it impossible to be flattered by 
their praise, should they extend it to my writings ; 
which is very improbable, as I know I am not in 
their favour. Since, therefore, I could not be 
gratified by their applause, yet might be hecticked 
by their abuse, I never look into any review ; and 
advise every author, who cannot stoop to bribe 
these gently, to follow my example in that re- 
spect. 

Thus shutting my ears to the critical owls, hoot- 
ing in the darkness of anonymous spleen, I can 
say nothing to the stricture you allude to in the 
McrntUy Review. I have just received an high, 
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aifd most ing^uous compUment in verse, upon 
the ode to Elliot^ Mrkich, by Vfh»t you say, I con^ 
elude the Monthly Review abuses. It is from 
Mr Mundy of Marton, author of Needwood Fo* 
rest, the best local poem in this lai^uage, and 
eontains a sovereign balm for review abuse, if I 
permitted it to approach near enough to wound 

I thank you for the tribute of love and esteem 
paid by Mr de Orosne to the virtues of your 
General. Crosne must be a good man. It is 
a degree of virtue next to that of dk>ii]^ great and 
glorious actk>ns, to love those whose performimce 
of them has be^ inimical to our interiesl^ whether 
generally or individually. Farewell* 
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Mr W. Newton, the Peak Minstrpz.. 

lAchfidd, Sept. 96, 1787. 

I AM very sony for your declining health, and 
br(^en and perturbed rest. Perhaps youc ^qer- 
gies, the united force of your manual and mental 
industry bears ioo hard upon the vital sprmgs* 
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Let me intreat you to acquire a taste .for the 
sweetB of tender indolence, when there are no ii^ 
dispensable demands upon yoiur attention. 

Have you seen the poems of the Scotch pear 
sant Bums i They abound with the irregular .fires 
of genius whenever they describe rural scenery^ or 
■the customs and characters of village-life. W^ 
find that he has looked at Nature, in her wild-and 
•rustic operations, with his own ^es, and he is. 
particularly happy in his winter landscapes. But 
when he grows sentimental he has little that is 
•new, and his plagiarisms are notorious. There ia 
•great originality in the allegoric ode -which pep- 
sonifies a Caledonian muse; but he says there 
was about her 

'' A hsur-brainM sentimental trace.*' 

The line is specked as a quotation. How a 
sentimental trace should be hair-brained, which 
means wild, giddy, unthinking, there can be no 
guess. 

Mr Hayley thus replies to my inquiring after 
his opinion of Bums's compositions — '* I admire 
the Scotch peasant^ but do not think him superior 
to your poetical carpenter." 



From the neighbourhood of Edmburgh, a young 
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proidigy in scienide anU litenifaire, of the name of 
Christie, brightened with his society a sullen even- 
ing oif this summer. Scotland produces more of 
diese early enthusiasts- in the artsf and in know- 
ledge than England^ or than, perhaps, 'any othei^ 
nation; High of spirit^ patient of toil, and emo* 
lous of fame, they travel far and wide, and do 
dieir country honour in ev^ part of the world, 
as soldiers, statesmen, l^islators;. historians, phi* 
losophers, and poets : 

*^ Am frmn theic own dear north, in nicUspit gtveams, 
Bdght oyer Europe biiists*tlie Boreal imorn." 
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Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 1, 1797. 

I AM enchanted with your last letter of so much 
joyous wit ; — circumstances so truly burlesque ^ — 
chamcters so sii^ularly marked ; — Apathetic narra- 
tion^ with an awakening portion of horror in the 
conclusion; and, pierhaps welcomer than all &e 
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SiBee«elneiecKk.aolatdj heak AfcXadlfMi^ 
I wall we had waet then. . 
kfougbtabootaa. in lmik w ji MJUMJtm yoni 
is tkat towB^bot. JM» s%^«tiw3l,lwfe; 
Sophia the houoor o£ a wife. These 
yam* Lsdlow faasi^een her> JvMBe. . She .^pul»:, it 
Saaily dus .flMiiitli *to. htep bcr^hnilha^sJMHiM is 
die great JBabjloo. Yoa cobM apt aiqy e your 
name, or natiire, as m j firiend and coireqiondeDi^ 
iiiikBowiitofaer;-aiid joamastthiiikiiieocJd to 
the pleasure of impartiiig pleamuey if yoa do 
not believe my commnnicationsy from die trea- 
sures of jour imagination, must have ensured 
your welcome. You were very absent not to re- 
collect these things. Surely if you had, wandei^ 
ing through the streelB of diat town, you would 
have paused upon the threshold of your kindred 
spirit. 

When I was at Ludlow in June last, a party of 
eight conducted me, one bright summer's day, in- 
to the recesses of Mr . Knight's romantic,. his, in 
my typs, matchless valley. 

We obtained permission to. eat. our cold >me«^ 
and drink our wine and waterin die lower aparti> 
-ment of the miU-house, iiuniished in all lustic d^r 



ffiace. 'Y The wkdows^oelt'iiimediatdy upon ^ 
river, that brawb along itfl^^nggyfchaimel aftha 
feet of those iii^ dfnd aylima: radtn^ wkich^ «ir> 
cling round the glen> mAjAtf/tdng pik every other 
prospect^ iaaicertbei!iovely<«olitii«k' armory Jiian- 
jfomandes.: Idiovldiiavetiitedto kavenAefryou'in 
du8 4M«kided ddl^ andtksrenntvodooed'ybtt'toxiiif 
party* ■' Sui«iy>the .7ear8.VdndiliBnre>pas9ed>amrf 
eiaee- our tonlyLowli^tnitlsieflrtnfpeMNiHali intemen^ 
have not been •Ba'i9liK?ioii8^(blit''we)8bMild^liafe 
knoiim: each Hthev; Why do^^j^u^illiink^'ine cold 
tO'theiidea of nieeCiii^ you F ^YiMtliave nc^teiiiQtt 
for such amispicion^'uid^sstyow^t^toddcoii^ 
vtnsction upon ngr^desvQtlMit.yiMi should bring 
your^fe widi you. . 

A little more about this nane: party of ours't6 
I>owutou/':Oiie^Dfthe>nyibph8:lluit ibrnikt it^ 
eentribttted^'^by au'liappy ftDliey^tonnakeius faiaey 
iMBMlves^ in-'oae of>,tibe 'beautiliil wUd9 of 'the 
southern latitudes. , 

She has immense animal' ^iritsi and at times^a 
great deal of genatne-arcfau^s.^ Her Jprighdiness^ 
add^die cvwimand c»f ber^fttb^s horses^add seiv 
vants^ make her an iomkUe ingrodientin «U dM 
Lttdlow partiestiof ercutsioii.': '^he^^'is brunette, 
almost to swarthiness ; and, though her features 
9ie not dtsagreegbll^'Adft^'are^tbe diicK'Hps, an4 
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cttmot adopt your didike to the wofd tre, jieipe* 
petoally as it i» used^ by oiirbestpoelSyMjyiioiy^ 
toons toaager; not only by ^ dderylMit the 
modem poets. Pope's Homer 8sjn of Adiilles,- 

1 

<^ Black dM^er fiU'd hb breast, tiiat boa'd Willi <m.^ 






^ So vag'd Iodides, boandless m his tre 



Milton also frequently uses that word in his blank 
Yerse, whene its great convenience, a^. a ijbyme, 
could be no temptation, 

^ Thus, while he spoke, each passion dimm'd his fiic^ 
Thrice chai^d to pale, ire^ envy, and despair.* 

And Eve exclaiikis, 



^ Me, me, only just object of his We.* 

Pandiie Jjoii. 



If, writii^ so well in rhyme, you were to. write 
oftener in it, you would find the inconvenience of 
taking pet at words, and modes of expression in 
common use with our purest and finest vmters. 
It would impede you more than you are aware oi> 
in the ease, strength, and variety of your verses. 



Dt Darwin is going to publish the second ptrt 
of his briUidnt poem^ The Botanic Garden, front' 
which I lat^ sent yoa extracts; Perhaps it may** 
be too resplendent. Darwiii polishes higher thaa 
even Pope, and is apt to fancy every thing prose 
which is not picture ; forgetting diat the sober 
parts of a composition, by ccmtrasting the blazing, 
ones, contribute to the general perfection of the 
work. He should reflect that admiratioii cannot 
exist long on the full stretch, but requires repose 
to recruit her strei]^;th and recover her elasticity; 
" that we gaze a while with delight on eminences 
glitterii^ with the sim, but soon turn our dazzled 
eyes to verdure, and to flowers.^ 

I am however surprised to find you cold to 
Darvtrin's poetic powers ; to see you terming him 
too much of an epithet-monger to be a fine poet 
in your estimation* Surely his- ^iiius is strcmg^ 
glowing, and original ; his munbers grand, rich, 
and harmonious, though peihaps not sufficiratly 
easy and various. 

The feeble make-weight epithet I dislike, as 
much as you can do-— but the plenteous use of 
judicious picturesque epithets is vital to poetry. 
Milton, who imitates Homer closely, has, like 
his model, more epithets than any of our bards ; 
since, besides the frequent compound epidiet, he 
often gives four or five to a single substantive^ 
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looks, has very distinct perceptions of gemii9 
in others ; — our nabob of lively records, and hh 
relation, Colonel Barry of Worcester, whose mi- 
litary exertions have had- ieclat ;> who, in early 
youth, succeeded the unfortune Andr6 in an ad- 
miring passion for Honora Sneyd ; and, after his 
sad fate, succeeded that gallant officer in his ap- 
pointments in America; who has studied politeness 
Arom Chesterfidd) poetry after our bert critics, 
and mond philosophy and style after Jcdmson;*'*^ 
these personages met yoor friends at my litdeisup* 
per. The evening was Attic- 
Mr Saville being last week at Birmingham 4nra^ 
torios, I could not have the pleasure o£ intrb- 
ducing him to Mr and Mrs Piozzi ; but, as Aey 
desired me to bring any of my friends in the af- 
ternoon, I took his timid Philomela in my hand«, 
Kever had Mr Pioz;zi two beings of his audience 
who were more charmed with his perfect expres- 
sion on his instrument, and with the touching and 
ever-varying grace with which he sings.- Surely 
the finest sensibilities must vibrate through his 
frame, since they breathe so sweetly through his 
song, though his imperfect knowledge of eur lan- 
guage prevents their appearing in conversation^ 
I am sure he values, as he ought, the honour and 
happiness he has obtained, of which tUe elegances 
of wealth; and the blessings of indepeiklence, 

7 
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form the smallest part. He seemed much pleased 
with Mrs Smith's voice, and the melting sweet- 
ness of her manner in singing, amidst all the dis«- 
advantages of her timidity. 

Your letter has this moment reached me. I 
am concerned for your late illness, and fear that 
your life is less tranquil, and jour sympathy more 
keen than suits the delicacy of your constitution. 
Mrs Siddons' and Mrs Jackson's unhappiness 
have grieved you. That of the former I hope is 
past. May the life, above all others, precious to 
Mrs Jackson, and which, when you wrote, hung 
in fearful balance, have, ere this time, preponder- 
ated on the vital side ! — that it may not be her 
fete, " like the weak and widowed vme, 

<< To wind her blasted tendrils o'er the plain V 

I cannot help being glad that Sophia's London- 
scheme is, at last, realized, whatever clouds and* 
shadows rest upon it. Time, 1 hope, will dis» 
perse them, and cheerfulness, that sun of the 
mbd, gild the long wish of her heart, metropoli- 
tan society. She is certainly more formed for: 
that than to muse in silent glades, and court the 
sylvan pleasures — she wih not say, apostrophis-- 
ng them, 

VOL. 1. Y- . 



TWb nAj spring tte giunwmMPs afaaKK ! ^ 

Antomn is now gOding tbem widi her last smiles. 
Adiea! 



LETTER LXXIV. 

Wm. Hatlet, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct 6, 1 787- 
Th e teazing demon of petit ill-luck^ which ao 
frequently presides over my speeches, has, it 
seems, raised a mist over your recollection also ; 
so that you cannot direct my search where to find^ 
amid the bright mazes of your compositions, that 
beautiful compliment you certainly have some-, 
where paid to our great architect. Thus am I 
doomed to the vexation of having excited the most 
flattering of all ideas in the breast of an amiable, 
man, without the possibility of gratifying it. 

A friend in Shropshire has lately shewn me 
the wonders of Colebrobke Dale. We passed a 
fine autumnal day in exploring the features of that 
scene, where we find, in such uncommon union, 
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the dusky, noisy, assiduous, and indeed stupen- 
dous efforts of art, i^ith romantic nature; — ^where 
the Cyclops usurp the dwellings of the Naidds 
and Dryads, and drown, ndth thei^ dissonance, 
the woodland song ; light their blaisiiig fifes 6n 
each of the many hills, ahd> WiSi their thiek black 
smoke, shroud, a^ ^vith a s£lble crape,- the lavish 
woods and fantastic fockis ; sully die pure waters 
df the Serem, and dim the spl^hdbtir'Of the ^iitacH 
fixet's sUn; while th^ shouts of theif croddiibg 
bathes, and the dang of their numeixnis engines, 
din through ev^fy witiditig of die valley. In short, 
we diere siEiw a toWn, noi^ and stnoUldeiln^, aAd 
almdst as populous as Birtningham, amidst sylvan 
hills, lofty rocks, and meandering i^aters. Yoii 
have heard of the lately-discovered bituminbuiS 
fluid, distilling thrbugh the subteii-aneous cllffi^. 
We found the irOU bridge verjr ^tUpendbusI lu the 
art of itfil con^ttucfmn, and veify beautiful in the 
grace and lightness of it^ appekrancief-^but it is 
H^preseiitM sO ejcadtly in the prints, as to leave 
the eye little to acquire by actual coutempladou; 
I am become acquainted with Mr atid Mrs 
Plbt^i< Dr Johnsoh told ine truth when he said 
she had more colloquial wit than most of our li* 
terary women. It is indeed a fountain of perpe* 
tual flow ; — ^but he did not tell me truth when he 
asserted that Piozzi was an ugly dog, without 
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particular skill in his profession. Mr Pioz^i is ]an 
handsome man^ in middle life^ with gentle^ pleas- 
ing^ and unaffected manners, and with very emi- 
nent skill in his profession. Though he has not 
a powerful or fine toned voice, he sings with tran- 
scending grace and expression. 

Dr Darwin's Botanic Garden is contracted for 
with the booksellers, and we may expect its ap- 
. pearance next spring. Splendid and charming as 
is this poem, yet, written upon the, I think, mis- 
taken system, that nothing which is not imageiy 
should find a place in poetry, the incessant pro- 
fusion of ornament will perhaps be a disadvan- 
tage to the work in general, as to the pleasure and 
attention it has, from the genius of its author, so 
just a right to expect every reader will feel and 
express. The Botanic Garden is a string of poe- 
tic brilliants, and they are of the first water ; but 
the eye will be apt to want the jntersticial black 
velvet to give effect to their lustre. 

Ah ! my dear bard, I would to Friendship, that 
I might find your letters less the reverse in their 
infrequency to the pictures of the Botanic Gar- 
den, kindred as they are to them in the brightest 
tints of imagination. 
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LETTER LXXV. 

F. N.C. MuNDY, Esq*. 

Uchfidd, Oct. 10, 1787. 

I CANNOT help once more intruding on your 
attention, with my thanks that you have granted 
a request which I had set my heart on obtaining! 
My ^titude will not brook delay, even though 
my heart yet trembles from yesterday's storm; 
another • dangerous attack on the life of my dear 
aged fether ; but danger, for the present, is once 
again passed away. 

A perusal of the posthumous works of that 
dweet suffering saint. Miss Bowdler, has pleased 
me much. If they contain no great resplendence 
of genius, nor curious novelty of ideas, we yet 
feel our hearts and our understandings serenely 
warmed and gmtified by the efiusions of a pure> 
a gentle, a cultivated mind, which throws a soft, 
agreeable, and useful light over every subject on 
which it descants. 



* This Gentlemau, author of the Poem on NeedwOod Fo- 
rest, is still alive, and resides ^t Afark-eaton, near Derby* — 
1810, 
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So your learned pedant asserted, that nodiing 
could be more absurd than the idea, in Gray's 
Welch Bardy that the victorious army of £dwaid 
were alarmed, 9nd that one of its chiefs stood en- 
tranced, at the voice of an old man from a rock. 
He who could talk thus of Qt«y'4 Old Man, 
must have an imagination dull as that of an old 
woman, whose youth had been occupied in mak- 
itig pies and puddings, and nursii^ ricke|y,<jiil- 
dmi* He an admirer of Shakespeare ! Whip me 
such critics, and such admirers, rouqd PugqMWPS^ 
O ye muses ! 

Your other 'dogmatist, who declared that mh- 
thing was so easy as to write well in rhymc^ Hke 
the fox contemplating the h^h-hung grapes, 
speaks lightly, but not sincerely, of .a treasure 
>vbich he finds himself unable to obtain. .The 
use of rhymes must necessarily increa9e the diffi- 
culty of writing in measure ; and when it is remenir 
bered that the great critic, Cicero, tried, in vain, 
to write good poetry, we find the asserted ease of 
the art presumptuous and ridiculous, because evi 
dently false. Merely to jingle common-place 
ideas in rhyme, may be easy enough ; but to make 
fine sense, animated and appropriate description, 
and beautiful imagery, recline gracefully on that 
Procrustean bed, is about as easy as to compose 
music like Handel or Hedyen, and to paint like 
Keynolds, Romney, and Fuzeli. 
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When Mrs Knowles, who knows the difficul- 
ties and the merits of the pencil, saw Romney's 
Circe, she exclaimed, ^' What a number of bad, 
indifferent, moderate, good, and very good pic- 
tures must the hand paint ere it attain^ the subli- 
mity of that figure P 

So may it be said of Allegro Penseroso, the Tri- 
umphs of Temper, and the Needwood Forest. 
If I am any judge of poetry, the lastHsamed work 
is, as a descriptive poem, little inferior to the two 
first* Publish it at large, I adjure you^ yet i^ain.; 
and reflect upon this trudi for your comfort, re- 
specting the publicati(M(k of your juvenile ccnapo^i 
sitions, — that they have not, by many d^ees, the 
inferiority to your Needwood, that the poem^ in 
the 2d volume of Milton, which were written be^ 
tween his eighteenth and twenty-third years, have 
to his Allegro and U Penseroso. Poems diat nte 
pretty, though not perhaps first-rate, move, in the 
eyes of posterity, like satellites round the orb of a 
great work, and adorn its appearmce, thot^h 
they may not increase its lustre. Remember ! — 
and do not continue to wrap your talents in a 
napkin, unfolding them only to individual inspeo- 
ti<»i. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 25, 1787. 

Ab to your verbal aversions, friend of mine, 
and witty son of Themis, nothing in nature 
fljcience, or fa^on itself, was ever so unaccount*^ 
able. Your protest against the words mossy^. 
breezy, turfy, steepy, windy, 8lc. must, in com- 
mon justice, extend to all their brethren of the jf- 
termination — ^to gloomy, glassy, airy, flowery, 
wintry, angry, &c. 

^ No more the grotts shaU I behold yoa diftiby 

Or steepy billB, to crop Ihejlowery thyme/'.— Drydex. 

Whence can the dislike spring ? Have we too 
many vowels in our language, that you seek to. 
render it harsher, by depriving us of a privilege 
by which we are at once enabled to condea^te our 
sense, to give picture with fewer strokes of . the; 
pen, and to soften our terminations ? 

It was necessary to the appropriation of Mr" 
IMund/s description, that he should shew the 
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turfiiiess of the forest-glades^ since glades are not 
all turfy ; and why should he circumambulate the 
vocabulary for another couplet, to talk in harsher 
diction about glades of turf, lest there should be 
a mortal, whose ear was so whimsically con- 
structed, that it could not endure the epithet 
turfy? How was he to divine a possibility so im- 
probable ? You are, in truth, a very presbyterian 
as to language, *^ blaspheming custaid and pluml^ 
porridge." 

Alterations in pretty verses, made in the pa* 
roxysjns of the toothach, were not likely to be 
worth much, and you are welcome to shoot them 
out of existence with the arrows of your wit. I 
always considered yearning as a stronger express 
sion, but synonymous to longing, I know it is a- 
scriptural phrase ; but I did not know, till yoa 
informed me, that it had an inseparable' connect 
ticn with the abdominal fiddle-strings. 

Spence's rules for the fabrication of poetry are 
good ; but when he applies them to criticising 
particular passages, he blunders horribly. Some 
two months since. Sir James Lake recommend- 
ed to my attention Spence's Dissertation on the 
Odyssey. Till then, I knew not of its existence 
This request has led me into the composition of 
a critical tracts which covers seventeen sheets of 
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pHiper, and enters the lists against mote than €»e 
Zoi]iis. 
Adio! 



■ ■ ■ 



LETTER LXXVU. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield, Oct. 29, 1787: 

ff 

The intelligencer of former times, Captam 
Wolesley, has been here, after having, during veiy 
many years, ceased to exhibit himself in thJ9 
place, with his meaning smile, and nod of confir- 
mation, which gives rumour so much the air of 
truth. He told me of mamage-vestments pre^ 
paring for you ; announced Bath the scene where 
the warp and woof of your bridal^sheets were* 
casting ; that a man of large fortune had set thq 
Lady Destinies at work, who was en train to re- 
nounce the great * Diana of Ephesus for the 
Mary of the Meeting-House. 

* Mrs Knowles, who is a Quaker, used to give tbat tenn to 
pm Established Chnrdu— S^. 
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. The moment she heard of your widowhood, 
shrewd Mrs Cobb pronounced you a baok-^billi 
whom auy man would accept at sight. Ah me ! 
my heart smites^ me that I should write thus sppr« 
tively of a situation, in which you are placed by 
an event which has cost me many sighs, and which 
I jihall always regret. 

Your letter from Buxton, so all yourself in wit 
and spirit, made me hope and look from day to 
day, to see you here in your road to town. Its 
pictures of Buxton have science in them to de- 
light a philosophic amateur, and grotesque origi-> 
oal humour to divert the merest John Bull, if 
there should be an atom of risibility in his com- 
position. 

I told you of the groundless idea taken up in 
this place about your being left in narrow cir- 
cumstances, solely to obtain your own authority 
for contradicting it, and without a shadow of ap^ 
prehension that it had any basis. I, who had 
been a witness, during some weeks, at different 
times, to Dr Knowles's immense practice ; who 
abo knew that nothing resembling luxury or un- 
necessary expence prevailed in your family ; I, to 
whom he had mentioned having realised ten thou- 
sand pounds in the year 1783, could not but be 
assured, you had a much larger income left you 
than you ever would expend. 
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. Mr Sneyd said a great deal to me of magne- 
tinDy but treated it as an artful imposition, mar-^' 
Telling much how it could obtain a monnient's 
credit with you ; yet be expressed a wish that I 
should obtain from yourself the grounds of your 
belief. To make me hold my opinions in sus- 
pense upon the experiments, it was sufficient that 
they had the sanction of your tnist and confi- 
dence, whatever air of wild improbability they 
wore. 

I always considered General Elliot's defence of 
Gibraltar as a truly great, patriotic, and heroic 
action; that it restored a large portion of our 
eredit in the eyes of Europe, sullied, and indeed 
almost annihilated by the deep disgrace of an un- 
just, a foolish, direfully expensive, long, and di- 
sastrous war ; that, by this action alone, we were 
enabled to make a creditable peace, and, in some 
degree, regain our prosperity as a nation. Mili- 
tary victories, in general, are by no means the 
darling themes of my muse; but, with these ideas, 
it was impossible I could think that of the Gib- 
raltar defence any way inimical to morality. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXXVIll. 

Qeoboe Hardinge^ Esq. 

Lichfield, Nov. 11, 1787. 

Seduceb !---thou hast made me ^hat I thought 
to have left the world without having ever been — r 
in love with a Lord. His last letter, which you 
yiclosed, concemiDg his opinion on capital pu- 
nishments, has fairly done the business ; and I 
had rather be honoured with Lord Camelford'/;' 
amity, than with the marked attention apd avowr 
ed esteem of most other of the titled sons of our 
land. 

. Lord C.'s wit, his ease, and those descriptive 
powers, which bring scenery to the eye with the 
precision of the pencil, had previously delighted 
me; but with the heart, sweetly shining out in 
his last epistle, I am so intemperately charmed, 
that his idea often fills my eyes with those deli-, 
cious tears, which, beneath the contemplation of 
virtues, that emulate what we conceive of Deity, 
instantaneous spring to the lids, without felling 
from them ; tears, which are at once prompted. 
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and exhaled hj pleasanble senntioiis. SuflGor me 
to detam, jet a little loiter, diese scriptures of 
genhis and of mercy. 

And now for a little pickii^ at our e^eriasting 
bone of contentioD. Hopless love is apt to make 
folk cross ; so joo most expect me to snarl a 
little. 

I am not to learn that there is a large mass at 
bad writii^ in Shakespeare; of stiff, odd, affected 
phrases, and words, which somewhat disgrace 
him, and woold ten times more disgrace a mo-> 
dem writer, who has not his excuses to pleacL 
All I contend for, and it is a point on wbkji I 
have the sufirage of most ingenious men, that lii^ 
best language, being more copious, easy, glowing^ 
bold, and nervous, than that of perhaps any odier 
writer, is the best model of poetic language to 
this hour, and will remain so ^' to the last syl* 
lable of recorded time ;" that his bold licences^ 
when we feel that they are happy, ought to be 
adopted by other writers, and thus become esta* 
blished privileges ; and that present and fiiture 
Englisli poets, if they know their own interest^ 
will, by using his phraseology, prevent its ever be- 
coming obselete. 

Amid the hurry in which I wrote last, my 
thankless pen made no comment upon the wel^ 
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come infonnation you had given, that Mr Wyatt 
liked me a little. Assm*e yourself I like him a 
great deal more than a little. There's fine style 
for you ! Next to benevolent Virtue, thou Ge- 
nius, art my eardily divinity. To thy votaries, in 
every line, I look up with an awe-^nixed plea- 
sure v^hich it is delicious to feel. 

When he was first introduced to me, the glo- 
ries of our Pantheon rushing on my recollection, 
my heart beat like a love-sick girl's, on the sight 
of her inamorato ; 

'^ A different cause, says Parson Sly, 
TThe same effect may ghre." 

I am glad you like Hayl^^s countenance. How 
have I seen those fine eyes of his sparkle, and 
melt, and glow, as vnt, compassion, at imagina* 
tion had the ascendance in his mind ! 

Mrs Hardinge seems to have as much vnt 89 
yourself; the conversational ball must be ad^ 
mirably kept up between you. One of your cha- 
racteristic expressions about her is as complete a 
panegyric as ever man made upon woman. ^' She 
is of all hours." If it is not in Shakespeare, and 
I do not recollect it there, it is like, it is worthy 
of^his pen. » 

About the Herva of my friend Mathiasy we 
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are for once in unison ; but you' tre not' hidf so^ 
candid as I am. Ever have you found me readj 
to acknowledge the prosaism of many lines which 
you have pointed out in my most favourite 
poets. I sent you some of my late friend's^ and* 
your idol^ Davies^ which you could not but feel 
were unclassical, and inelegant in the extreme;: 
yet no such concession have you made to those 
instances. 

I have frequently mentioned Cowper's Task to" 
you ; but you are invincibly silent upon that sab-- 
ject. Have I not reason to reproach ? How 
should an enthusiast in the art she loves bear to 
see her friend thus coldly regardless of such a 
poet as Cowper, while he exalts' Davies above 
a Beattie, an Hayley ; above the author of EI-~ 
frida and Caractacus ! — for said not that friend, 
that no modern poet was so truly a poet aa 
Davies ? 

He who can think so, would, I do believe, pe- 
ruse, with delectable stoicism, a bard who should 
now rise up with all the poetic glories that lived 
on the lyres of Shakespeare and Milton. '^ If 
ye believe not Moses and the Prophets, neither . 
shall ye be persuaded by me, though one arose 
from the dead ;" — and so much at present for pre*- 
judice and criticism. 
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As for the last sentence in your letter, my friendi 
I meddle not with politics ; — ^yet confess myself 
delighted with our juvenile minister, of whom, I 
trust, we may say of his political, as well as natu- 
ral life, for many years to come, 

^ Our young Marcelliis was not bom to die.** 

Adieu! 



LETTER LXXIX- 

Rev. Dr Gregory ''^, on his Translation of 
Bishop Lowth*s Lectures on Hebraic Poetry. 

Lichfield, Nov. IS, 1787. 

Entertained, instructed, and delighted as I 
have been by your valuable work, I cannot resist 
the desire of writing to you on the subject. 

I have read these volumes, and their notes, with 
attention, many parts of them aloud to my inge- 
nious friend, Mr Saville, of this place, whp has 
science, classical knowledge, and who is a devoted 
admuer of the Scriptural poetry. 

* Of East-Ham, Essex, who died in 1808. 
VOL. I Z 
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We exttnhied also, b-oifr progress^ the various 
parts of the Bible which are praised, analjsed, or 
referred to. This pleasing investigation engl^^, 
through several weeks, the chief poitioii 'of my 
too scanty leisure for readii^. I detei^Autied to 
complete it before I addressed you upon die 
pleasures it has given me. They will, I hope, be 
often renewed, since I have purchased the volames, 
and consider them as one of the chief treasures of 
my book-shelves. 

I often wonder hoW it is possible to accom- 
plish the very transcribing such volumes as these, 
amidst the engrossing business, and society of a 
life like yours ; — but I congratulate you upon 
having completed a great work, useful and de- 
lightful to unborn ages. I hope the good Bishop 
saw a large part of it, at least, before the eyes of 
his understanding grew dim. If so, he must have 
felt great pleasure in 'perceiving the strength, the 
spirit, and gmce of his v^ork transfusing, with un- 
diminished excellence, into) his native language. 
I never saw a translation, which -more perfectly 
possessed the dignity^* the >eafse, the perspicuity, 
and glow of original composition. 

The fine print of the Bishop, prefixed, is a 
treasure, augmenting, by the penetrating and be- 
nevolent expression of the countenance, the de- 
light with which we listen to the opinions of so 
learned, so wise^ so great, so good a man^ on a 
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mibject universally interesting and importantj 
where there is any taste for literature. 

He has thrown a large quantity pf new, and very 
brightening light upcm the Hebraic poetry, which 
certainly abounds in pathetic and sublime pas- 
sages ;< — ^yet I must think our r^t reverend au- 
thor considerably prejudiced, when he asserts, 
tibat, considered met* ely as poetry, nothii^ amongst 
the ancient and ifiodem classics approaches it, as 
to pathos and sublimity; and very much indeed 
do I think him mistaken when he tells us, in the 
first lecture, that poetry^ on any other than relp- 
gious subjects, seems out gf character*. Is poetry 
out of character in the Plays of. Shakespeare, the 
Epistles of Pope, and the Odes of Gray ? 

Poetry is doubtless well adapted to prophetic 
denunciation, and to promissory blessings, where 
he that breathes them believes himself inspired ; 
to religious apostrophe, to deprecation, and to tri- 
umphant praise ; — but surely it is not suited to 
the humble, chasdsed sen^ittions with which 
prayers should be offered, and which ought to cha- 
racterize a Christiah-s supplicatory devotion 

Luxuriance of imagination is essential to poetry; 
and in these days that is surely out of place when 
it wantons with sacred subjects. The rational 
mind feels a sort of horror and disgust, in perus- 
ing the extravagant hymns of some of oui' Christ- 
iim enthusiasts, even those of the pious Watts ; 
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and along die extended coone of dbe moomliil, 
and ai^ry N^t TlioiightSy noUe and sublime aa 
Aej are, dirough at least half their piogreas ; till, 
by dwellh^ too long on the subject, important 
and fruitful as it was, pious aidour degieneraled 
into rant and extravagance. We intnitiYelj feel 
diat m^ovemed rapture, and ui^venied indigna- 
tion violate alike that awe-strack deference, wbidi 
ought to guard our adoration and our zeal. 

Bishop Lowth justly extok the greatneas of 
this promissory passage. 



^ TVIifditoftfaemoooshaUbewtkefigiiftoraK 
And the Ugbt of the sun shall be seren-fiikL*' 



Mr Henly, in a note upon it, says — ** Henc^ 
perhaps, Milton adopted his 



•^ Another moni 



Risen on mid-noon." 

If indeed, which appears improbable from the 
slightness of the resemblance, and from the latter 
being a simile, which the first is not, Milton had 
the Scriptural passage in view, grand as it is, be 
has, in his imitation, much increased that gran- 
deur. In the first instance, the access of splen- 
dour seems not wholly beyond conception ; and 
there is, compared with Milton's idea, somewhat 
of tame preciseness in the additional quanti^ 
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af splendour being mathematically ascertained. 
But Adam's exclamation on the appearance of 
the angel Michael, presents an idea of ineffable 
beauty and resplendence, by a simile, of which 
we have no distinct perception ; and which, from 
that very indistinctness,- becomes abundantly more 
sublime than the description from which Mr 
Henly supposes it taken. 

Learned and ingenious as Professor Michaelis 
appears, 1 feel more inclined to dissent from him 
than from any other annotator on these volumes* 
A note of his on the iirst lecture appears to me 
written upon a very mistaken idea, viz. that oratory 
and poetry demand talents so different, that he 
who is great in one of those arts, must have been 
naturally incapable of excelling in the other. 
Now the most essential excellence of each is ,in- 
controvertibly the same — an empire over the pas- 
sions. All the figures of rhetoric are, in nearly 
equal degree, useful and ornamental to both. 
Hence it seems impossible^i, that he, who is great 
in one line, should not have been equally so in 
the other, if a science so kindred had happened to 
have been the favourite pursuit. 

Tautology, or even amplification, that throw 
not any new light upon the subject, are as dis* 
gusting in oratory as in poetry. Then, as to be- 
ing on a level with .the comprehension of the 
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populace, which he telb i» is necessaiy to the 
excellence of the first, without being necessary to. 
that of the latter, it is certain, the sfdendid onn 
tors of our day, the late Chatham, andhis illuft* 
trious successor^ with the brilliant oppcments of 
liMit successor, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan^ are as 
little intell^ible to the mere populace, as die 
poetry of Beattie, Mason, and Hayley. 

That great orators are seldom great poets, is 
accountable from their different habits, not fron 
their different natures. The poet nnist devote the 
chief part of his time to study and sequestnuion, 
in which the graces of insinuating address, and 
extempore fluency of speech, rust in inaction. 
The orator must live in the busy haunts of m^i; 
nor has leisiu'e to cultivate the arts of versification ; 
which, when they are exquisite, are less spontane- 
ous than they are imagined : — and, after all, the 
beautiful poetic effusions which have fallen from 
the pen of Mr Fox, and yet more copiously frpm 
that of Mr Shetidan, exemplify the total mistake 
of the Professor's assertion. 

Equally erroneous are all the rules he lays down 
to defend that assertion : for instance, he main-* 
tains that brevity is the chief excellence of poetry, 
and copiousness of oratory — now, bodi in turn be- 
come the leading merits of each, as may easily be 
proved. 

4 



I 
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It is by amplification that those nicely cHscrir* 
minated features are given^ which enchant the 
spirit, by bringing the scene described to the eye^ 
or the passion described to the heart, and this 
more forcibly than it is in thef power of any broad 
and general idea to efi^ect, given with the bold 
conciseness of the elder poets. The Hebrew 
bards are often striking and poetic, when they 
speak of the preparation of armies for battle, and 
of the dread of superior force in the martial con- 
tests : yet Shakespeare's description of the n^ht 
preceding the battle of Agincourt, produces greater 
effect by copious discrimination, even than they 
do by brevity. The neighing of the steeds ; the 
darkened face of either army, just visible to the 
other through the pale gleam of the night-fires ;-— 
the crowing of the village-cocks at distance, aur 
Qouncing the approach of a morning so 'full of 
fate ; — ^and, above all, the dreadful notes of pre- 
paration from the hammers of the artificers, clos- 
ing up the rivets of the armour ! — Ah, surely no 
brief condensing into 9ne general image — no ^gle 
comparison, however bold and exalted, could so ' 
deeply impress the mind as these felicities of poetic 
amplification ! ' 

It is by them that the morning hymn in Para- 
dise Lost, is rendered so much more poetically 
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beautiful than the Psalm from which it is evir 
dently taken. 

^^OlsXtye works of the Lord^blett ye the Lord^praue him, 
and magnify kim for ever!" 

^ These are thy glorions works, parent of good. 

Almighty I — ^thine this oniversal frame, 

Thus wond*rous iaur ; — ^thyself liow wood'rons then^ 

Unspeakable ; — ^who sifst above these Heavens 

To ns invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; — ^yet all declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine." 

^ O ! aU ye angels of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise 
him, and magnify him for ever r* 

'' Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, — ^for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day, without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in Heaven ; 
On earth— join all ye creatures to extol . 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end.** 

*'.0l an ye st»^ of Heaven, bless ye the Lord, praue him^ 
and magnify him for evcr!^ 

'* Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 

While day arises^ that sweet hour of prime. 



_^» 
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It is thus Aat^ by filling up what are mere out- 
lines in the Hebraic poetry, Milton, through the 
Wbole course of the Paradise Lost, proves that 
amplification may be, and very frequently is, the 
leading excellence of poetry, and that the poetry 
of a much later day can do more than approach 
the acknowledged excellence of the Hebrew bards. 
I was beyond measure astonished at the Pro- 
fessor's note, vol. ii. p. 242, upon the sublime ex- 
clamation of David, sung in chorus, by the priests 
and Levites, when the ark had arrived at the top 
of Mount Sinai : 

^' Uft up yonr lieads, O ye gates t and be ye lift ap ye ever- 
lasting doore, and the King of Glory aliall come in 1" 

With a literality most miserably groveling^ does 
this annotator endeavour to extract all the noble 
enthusiasm from thb soul-exalting addi'ess — ^first, 
by changing the word everlasting to ancient ; and 
then by telluig us that the real meaning of the 
passage is, '^ The gates, which were mean and 
narrow before, and unworthy of Jehovah, should 
be heightened and extended.*' The plain sense 
of which intepretation is, '' send for the carpenter 
to widen the door-place, or the ark will never 
get in.'' 

But if, in general^ I do not think Professor 
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Mkhaelis, by any means a jost or feeling decider 
upon the constituent excellencies of poetiy, I am 
charmed by his historic and geognqphic elacidft- 
tions of several parts of our Bible, particailarly 
with those in the first volume, nrfaidi coimnenoe 
page 140. 

A note of your's entirely doesaway his cxmclur 
sion upon the imaginary astronomic ignorance of 
the Hebrew bards, drawn from their poetry beiiq^ 
so little stellar. The stars are certainly too knonp> 
tonous in dieir appearance to form a fiiiitfiil le^ 
source of poetic imagery. 

Amongst a number of Mr Henly's admirable 
notes, I am particularly pleased with the sensible 
comments upon Virgil's eclogue to Pollio. Most 
rationally do they account for the similarity of its 
passages to the prophecies of our Saviour, and 
for their being applied to the expected, though 
yet unborn son of Augustus, which, unfortunately 
for the poet and his prophecy, proved a daughter. 
The Bishop, however, ^eems to lean to the strange 
fancy of some enthusiasts, that Virgil was writing 
he knew not what, about he knew not whom, 
which proved an unconscious inspiration from the 
true God, shadowing forth the birth of the Mes- 
siah, and the blessings of his reign. 

Your poetic translation of the 42d psalm is emi- 
nently beautiful : — ^yet I think you will agree witli 
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me, thaty in general, our prayer-book translation of 
those Hebraic bymns, I niean the reading one, 
unfettered by rhyme and measure, is the best ve- 
hicle for the bold, sublime, yet wild ideas, and 
shadowy, rather than distinct resemblances, of the 
Jewish lyrists. To have put the whole of Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, or their 
twin spirit in poetry, Ossian, into measure, and 
especially if rhyme were added, would have been 
as injudicious as to drape the Phameze Hercules, 
or the Apollo Belvidere. The graceful flow of 
the vestments could not have recompensed the in- 
evitable diminution of strength and elegance, re«* 
suiting from an injudicious attempt to increase 
them. 

But your version, mentioned above, has acquired 
heightened beauty by the change, and I often re* 
peat to myself two of its lines, 

'^ Say where is now thy great deliverer fled, 
Thy mighly God, deserted wanderer, where ? '* 

The repetition of those harmonious and pathetic 
lines towards the close, has a sweet effect. 

David's lanlentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
makes a fine poem in verse — ^yet I think it wholly 
impossible, that it should not, beneath any hand, 
however masterly, lose much of its grace and spi- 
rit, from the restrictions of measure iind rhyme. 
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Over that lamentation I am inclined to echo the 
Bishop, and say, that it is, as given in our Bflble^ 
above all other poetry, pathetic and sublime. 

Self*4ove and gratitude will here intrude dieir 
acknowledgements, that my muse never received 
snch distinguishing honour as you have done her 
in this work, by complimentii^ the exordium to 
Cook's Elegy, with a nearer approach to that 
matchless lamentation, than any thing you have 
seen in modem composition ; — and alao by pla- 
cing the exordium to the Monody on Andr6 
amongst the selected instances of excellence in the 
Prosopopeia. 

I am delighted with your notes on the 5th lec- 
ture, which commence page 106 — ^and which so 
ably demonstrate the fallacy of that rule by which 
our periodical critics, with Midas-like decision, 
condemn beautiful passages in the poets of this 
day, viz. that metaphoric language is not natural, 
when the mind is agitated. They persist in this 
stupidly false assertion, though daily experience 
might shew them, if they were capable of obser- 
vation, that the most unlettered ignorance speaks 
in metaplior when heated by anger, or pierced by 
affliction. Nothing can be more true than your 
observation, that *' the associating principle is the 
source of all figurative language^ and that the 
greatest excess of figurative language, the hyber- 
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bole, requires impassioned situations to preserve it 
from producing coldness in the style by the very 
attempt to give it warmth." 

But if 1 were to descant upon all the critical 
notes to this work which are signed T,, and which 
have pleased and instructed me, my letter, already 
too long, would be voluminous indeed. The path 
in which I dissent from you has a very limited 
extent, though its opposition is totaL — ^It is on 
the subject of Sterne. I throw down my warder, 
but, if you please, the day of combat shall be a 
little time hence ; till when, repose upon your 
laurels ! 
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Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, No>c. 21, 1787. 

Your epigram from Martial is elegant ; yet, I 
confess, the idea seems to me not expressed with 
sufficient clearness; if indeed it is meant that not 
duration, but a certain character in friendship 
proves it genuine. 
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In the year 1785, 1 wrotem poem, addressed lo 
Mr WhaUey, dien on d^ CoKawiiL It conCsiDS 
die same diought. I knew not dttt it had beca 
eiLpressed by Martiai. Mr Whall^ had passed a 
loi^ and 9ewen winter m. CkaaoBhearf, indftoed 
by a Irienddiip which he had fonscd at Di- 
jon widi an amiafaie Sava^pafd noUeaaaB^ die 
Baron de ChatihoD. The second df die follow^ 
ing stanzas you will find expressing die idea in 
question: 



What narreiyWlBaeyytkiikaiOQllike 
SboQ'd bniTe the bitter stonuy that ccaaeieaB howl 

Where winter ahhrers on hb rocky ahriney 
With mtroos breath, and petrifying scowl ? 

What roanrel, drawn by that nu^netic power 

Which soal to seal so instantly eodean^ 
Investing friendship's yoong and blossoming hour. 

With all the ripeness of ezperienc'd years. 

I devoured Lord Camelford's * description of 
Vaucluse. My friend, Mr Whalley, visited it 
twice, exploring, with the most eager curiosity, 
every feature of the scene^ His descripticm of it, 
after the first visit, made earlier in the summer, 
before the snows were melted, tallies very exact- 

* See a Letter to Mr Whalley dated December 30th 1787. 
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ly with his Lordship's ; thottgh it is eUtidus that 
each concludes his descriptioii with an observa* 
tion totally opposite. Mr Whalley says, that the 
wildy romantic, And mountainous seclusion of the 
scene, is peculiarly suited to sooth^ by indulgence^ 
the melancholy of hopeless love^ and induce it to 
give poetic colouring to its sorrows. Lord Camel- 
ford, you know^ observes, that the whole of the 
scene is majestic and imposing ; but not such as 
he should think likely to feed the love-sick mind^ 
or the sofk images of etiamoured poetry. 

We cannot doubt, ftOin Petrarch's perpetual 
mention of the Vaucluse laurels, that they did 
luxuriantly ornament the valley when he passed 
so much time in its recesses, though no vestige of 
them now remains. The scene must have ap- 
peared more beautiful and soothing when graced 
by their soft umbrage. Behold Mr Whalley's de- 
lineation of this celebrated vale, after his second 
visit, in the summer 1785 : 

'' I have paid another visit to the enchanting 
fountain ; — and what a change ! Hiere had been a 
great thaw and heavy rain a few days before ; — 
and its azure waters, that, ere-while, slept in their 
rocky cavern, \<rere now risen above its brim, and 
were rushing, with lavish violence, over the shelv- 
ing mound of mossy crags, which time had thrown 
from the overhanging rocks. With repeated, 
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foaming^ and loud cascades, they augmeoted the 
Sorgiie, which was now beccnne a considerabk 
river. 

'^ Did I mention, in my first hasty aketcii, the 
lonely graces of the little winding valley, which 
leads to the bold scenery of rocks inunediately 
about the fountain ? The chief umbrage of the 
vale bends over the Sorgue, and is formed of the 
willow and the mulberry tree. I remember ob- 
serving, that the solitary and melancholy appear- 
ance of the whole scene seems formed to aooth 
the sorrows of despairing love. 

*f On our return from the fountain, the steeple, 
the curate's house and garden, stand grouped to 
the eye in the most picturesque manner imagin- 
able : and, in the latter, two ancient and vener- 
able cypresses stand side by side, as if mourning 
over the ashes of Petrarch and Laura, and as em- 
blems of their ever-verdant memories. They are 
the only large trees to be discerned, and we find 
them exquisitely in keeping with our ideas amidst 
a scene so consecrated. 

" On the summit of the left-hand heights of 
Vaucluse, stand the remains of what is called Pe- 
trarch's Castle, though I believe it is ascertained 
that it never belonged to him; that his was an 
humbler roof, situated in a more rural spot, and 
more consonant to hb situation and his taste. 



• *' At the end of the viHage, I was glad to fiadUiis 
ruin not so inaccessible as Mr Wraxal thought ; 
though it cost me many a difficult and wearying; 
step to reach and explore it ; but I was repiEud by 
noble views of the country^ far and near> add 
especially by those of the valley^ the river Sorgue, 
and the village,' which I caught, in the manner 
that painters love, through the ivi^ ^ches of the 
rocks. 

** On the high ground, on the other side, stands, 
haughtily, in a barren wild, the Chateau de Som 
mane, where Laura once dwelt, and which yet be- 
loi^s to some of her direct descend^ts. It was 
lately inhabited by the ingenious and learned 
Abb6 de Sade. Some years since, he published 
a voluminous history of Petrarch and Laura, of 
which Mrs Dobson's is a mere abridgment. I 
have just read it, and found it satisfactory and en^ 
tertaiuing, though often too prolix ; and though 
his translations prove him no poet, nor always an 
accurate master of his author's sense, he has put 
it beyond all doubt, that his ancestress viFas the 
Laura of Petrarch/* — 

So far Mr Whfdley. In the poem mentioned 
in the beginning of this letter, I attempted a poe- 
tical landscape of Vaucluse. It may perhaps one 
day see the light. 

VOL. I. A a 
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The letter * you flcol mc ot Horace Waipole's 
is biilliaiit, and, from ito sobject, ineviteUy oih 
terestn^; but do not expect that I can leam to 
esteem that fastidious and «nfpriii% being ;ta 
whose insensibili^ we owe the extinetioii/ of flifi 

* ^ I have nf&wed tbe ^nwioips of Gfigqpw,. ami .kwni: 
not how to ejpress my gratitade sufficiently ; bnt, by a tOfy 
witticisiD in the ftyle of some of flie qoaint noyels of the bst 
age^they are so much more beantifnl than I expected,'ftat 
I am not smprised at yov having MUpriaed me by, .exceed* 
ing even what I . expected from your weU-kqewn .kiytiyin 
tome, 

^ They are charmingly execnted, and with great tastie, 
Grignan, too, is in a mnch nobler sitiiation th«i I expe^lad; 
as I concluded that the witdiery of Madame Sey^gjn^ i4<il 
and style had spread the fine leaf-gold oyer Places, w^th y^hpch 
she gilded all her JPriends. 

** AH that has appeared of them since the publication of heir 
letters, has lowered them, A single letter of Madame.de 
Grignan's, that which describe the Duch^n of Bon^^iii!^ 
^el;te, is alone worthy of the molber. Paulina's own letters 
contain not a tittle that is worth reading. One just perceives 
that she might have written well if she Itad had any tiiiiiig to 
write about, which, however^ would- net have signified te her 
gnuidmotber;. > , ... ,:,.^.,^.. 

** Coulanges was a silly good humoure^^utton^wl]^ flaUered 
a rich widow for her dinners. His wife was sensible^ but dry, 
peevisli, and grovring old. Unluckily nothing more is come 
to light of Madame Sevign^^s son, whose short letters in the 
collection, I am almost profime enough to prefer to hia mo* 
ther's ; which makes one astonished that she did not love ao 
natural^ unafiected, and congenial a wit, and prefer it to the 
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greatest jpoetio/ liiiumarjry.ii^ jwq may judg^. fir«m 
ibebri^itiiesff of ^its^dawn, thfttjevemose in oiu^ 
ot perhiqpSf ia any lOtber^ b^mtiptei:^* i : .< r; ii 

i Tki» &e«wjti.€)£Strawb«n74iil[fi4a^0f.th8t«^ 
doTiof jBortala wJiOi 8w^erm>,alwai3M.9Wiinn^^ md 
always will swarm^ in refined iPtatim; wbosejey^ 
oCadiniratiQii mpe initfam banks^mid; wbo^conse- 
iqpiratly^ sectnotfaoig worAy tbeir attention b^oci^, 
orAii,.eitber.side of'tbem; and. wbo, tberefore, 
Weary, sicken^ and* disgust people, whoofs sensibi- 
lities are strong and healthy^ by their jeibeonal cant 
about thereat have bemiy^D^ the little ar^. 
. .Wit,'dearly.jas.I[love it^ cannot atwe. to me for 
such envious, such hackney^ ikonsepMse,. from age 
to age transmitted. Shaftesbury wanted in this 
style during that very period which the back-gaz- 
ers of our time. e]ctol>.aiid digaify witb the- title of 

I .■' *"■ "'• ' "■ 

eccentric and sopMsticated reveries of her sabiime and ill-hn- 
moored dangbter. Grignan alone mamtaum its jdignity, and 
shall be consecrated here amoiig other monnmeiilB of that be- 
witd^ing period^ and ^opiigst vfaifihone is so.|^ t9, lose ode's 
self, and drink oblivion of an sera so veiy imlike. .Th^ awk- 
ward bigots to despotism in onr time, have not Madame Se>> 
Vign6*8 address, nor can, like her, paint an Indian idol, with 
an hundred hands, as gracefiil as the Apollo B^lvidere. 

'^ Ishall soon want yonr protectioB in Westmmster-hallagauist 
the Bishops, an odions race, whethcnr clerical or laic. Yon 
heard how infamously I have been -treated by Colonel and 
by Ned Bishop. Oh ! they could not be wone if they were 
ID orders! Yonrs^— HoBACS Walfoub.'* 
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Augustun. HoMT severe is your friend upcm the 
clergy in the close of his letter I I have known 
many who reflected upon them^ but have always 
found reasons, of various species, for distrusting 
either the soundness of their understanding, or the 
goodness of their hearts. 

A sly creature this Welch judge of ours. No 
man, or woman eith^, better knows how to frame 
a sentence which she, to whom it is addressed, 
may interpret praise or satire, as her conscience 
shall dictate. Of this Janus-species is the parsH 
graph in your last, which says,-—" Your letter of 
to-day is, more than all its predecessors, above 
this viable diurnal sphere.'- 

I grant you, ascendant, and not ascension, 
ought to have been the word. It was certainly 
climbing above the visibly diurnal sphere with 
a stiff knee; but I always vnrite in too much 
baste to pause for best-possible verbalisms ; anfi 
to my pen the prompt is oft^ier the poetical 
thatrthe prose-expression, I may say, with Cow- 
ley to th^ muse^ 

*^ When my new mind had no infiMion known 
Then ga^'st so de<^ a tincture of thy own, 
Tliat, ever since, I vainly try 
To wash away th' inherent dye.** 

So pray have patience when I come stricling 
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along upon die stiks she gave me, because I cioh 
not stay to find my shoes. As tQ amity, which 
you grumble at, 'tis a pretty, tender, femality 
word, diat does not walk so tall as friendship — so 
pray don't kick it. down for a strutter. . ' 

Let our gi*eat Sully alone--HK> sneers at his ice, 
I intreat ! That frosty constitution has, perhaps, 
braced the nerves of England's credit and conse- 
quence. '' Whiit, lost Mark Antony the world ?* 
Answer to yourself the question, and play the 
tempter no more t 
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CoimT Dewes, Esq. at Paw, in Berne. 

Lichfield, Dec. 3, 1787. 

I AM charm^ by the alacrity with which you 
have (mformed, in so short a time, a journey of a 
thousand miles. It is an admirable sign that the 
Continental gales will be beneficial to your health, 
when, through a winter so softened, you shall 
breathe them serenely and at leisure. How. 
strange would it seem to us folk, who have been 
always fixed like a plant to one peculiar spot of 
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Ign glwh ground, weie- ve to wee dufs sfiemJU m 
those of our wannest sammten, mak into ilaikiiai 
toon aft^ five o'clock. * 

The little time allowed me for the fanniifuf' af 
leading, has, within die hist three^BMMidH, bani 
defoted to stadying -^ Hdbiaic bard% sdkted 
bj Dr Ghregoiys admhuble tnanbltioB of-Bkho^ 
Lowth's LectiMft. Thef16t6k^tiMiarf^ ^ttiti^ 
Vdumes, ebs^ firint^'and'bBiriGl^ witlirHl^f» 
nety of learned and 'mgeiAo6»^MUsg. 'Asr}tm»ah 
tive examination of this work, WiAf lhatM>f silllfi 
chapters, psalms, and sii^le passages refened to, 
have rendered me more conversant dian I ever 
was before vnth the saqretT poetry, though always 
an admirer of its wild and daring graces ; but I 
cannot think with the Bishopy that, considered 
merely as poetry, it immeasurably, or indeed that 
it all transcends, die ancient and moduli clai^si^. 
A large portion of poetic strei^th, pathos, and 
dignity, animate the page9 of David, Job, Solo- 
mon, and the Prophets; and, widiout takii^ trea- 
son or religion into the scale, there is a' solemn 
magnificence in the system of Theism, which can 
never belong to Polytheism ; but then the fonttier 
is excluded from all that beautiful [day of imn^ 
nation, all the gayer graces which throw such soft 
and varied resplendence over the Pa^ Theoldgjr, 
and the bold, but vnld, and ga^rally indistfaxet^ 
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-similies anddesciiptioiis of prophetic composition, 
leave us litUe of diat skilful and happy discrimi- 
nation that brings the object to the eye in ima- 
gety, 9mdt6imhidBii»ia selitimenf^- eveiy #^ing^^f 
Ae'lieart're^iMbw> • ''•»■* " 'j^.^i^ )- ■.> - t-.f *«i 

.Uh' if-. '•:i I,:. ?..:. - . ;Vi-. . \ «ii ■ ;■<: i fi/-^. 
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*. . , . . .- ; 

R^v. Dr Gregoby. 

f Lichfield, Dec. 5, 1787. 

And now, Sir, ourtiay ^^cdnsbat is come *.— 
You deny Sterne originality^-^-and say that no clas- 
sic ear can endure his style. These assertions more 
tfaaii surprise'-'-theyastonidi in^. What ! — ^thatfi&a- 
gination, which ' I h^h^ always tfabtight -of such ek^ 
^site, s^ch 6ri^at flouring !-^thatpeiietratioti 
which ^eeniff to' have lUi'huhdi'ed eyes ' with wMdir 
to look intcfihe human hteirt .Wtbat'happy,'tfarii66 
hftpl^> ii^ixtin^ of the'^bumorocrs-stnfd the p^the- 
IM^'Hl which- he -stands iHloti^- amotigst all crtbeii^ 
writers out Of thie dr^mHtlc sctJe; i^^seniUfai^ 
iidne> and whom tiot on^^'aamoi^t'fais 'immerOtu^ 

. * See cpadiisicfli of a ffpfifff^^ej^ to thii yait]eip|iip|,)^«ted 
liov! is, im.-^ ' * ' ' '^ 
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imitalony have attempted to. copy, without ^cxM^ 
ing, by their total failure, the diiScultjr of acquir- 
ing a maimer so siogularly, so curiioualy origiiiaL 
like ether, its spirit is too subtileand yohtile to 
become the vehicle of any other p^raoiftts ideas. 
And then that frolic fiancy !-— that all-atonii^ wit! 
— ^that style which my ear finds so natural, easg^ 
animated, and eloquent! — how could you thus 
scorn them i 

My dear Sir, who are they from.whom he has 
borrowed ? Sotne slight, very slight, resemblance 
perhaps exists )i>etween the b^t sallies of Swiffs 
humour and Sterne's : but Swift has not any of 
Sterne's pathos, and Sterne has none of the fildii- 
ness of Swift, — ^though too apt to sport licen- 
tiously with comic double-meanings. His fault, 
in that respect, however justly censurable, has no 
tendency to injure the minds of his readers by in- 
flaming their passions. Swift and Rabelais, whom 
he is also accused of copying, never interest the 
affections, while Sterne guides, turns, and preci- 
pitates them into any channel he pleases. 

I can believe that he took the hint of character, 
for his sub-acid philosopher from the Martinua 
Scriblerius of Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot ; but 
there is an immense superiority in the vividness 
Mith which he has coloured his Shandy ; in the 
dramatic spirit he has infused into the character ; 
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in the variety of 8ituati<ms in which he has placed 
the hypothesis-moHgWy- — all ntitural, probableiand 
exquisitely humorous. We see and hear the lit* 
tie domestic group at Shandyrhall ; nor can we 
help an involuntary conviction, not only that they 
all eiustedy but that they had been of our ac- 
quaintance ; and where niay be found even the 
most shadowy prototype in books, of unde Toby 
and his Trim, of Mrs Shandy and Dr Slop* i 

At last this note of your's in your great work 
against Sterne — ^this note, 

'* At whicli my very locks have stood on end, 
like qnflb upon the fistful {torcnpme,^ 

Confirms anew an observation of mine, long since 
made ;•=— that I never knew a msm or woman of 
letters, however ing^ous, mgenuous, and judici- 
ous, as to tiieir general taste, but there was some 
one fine writer, at least, to which their '' Lynx's 
beam became tiie mole's dim curtain." Mason, 
Hayley, and Boodiby, are moles to Ossian. Gray 
was a mole to Rousseau. — Darwin is a mole 
to Milton, and that you will say is indeed a 



* For a more discriminating parallel between fjae Scrible- 
rins Fragment and IVistram fflnndy, see a letter to this 
genttoman fbrtfaer on in the ci^lection, and dated Oct 50, 
1788.— & 
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moKsm. Envy made Johnson a moie to all our 
best poets, except Dryden and Pope. Yoa are 
a mole to Sterne ; — and I— for Vfhy should not 
my portly self run in amongst yon intdlectiiaUy 
greater folkf — ^I am arooleto Speaoear, bo far $i 
least, tha^ though I perceive the pow^* df Ins ge^ 
nius in the mass, and injGnitely admire particolar 
passages, I could never read a book of *tile<fSdrjf^. 
Queen through, widiout ben^ emraied past hetit* 
hg by the Hydra-headed al^orieSk • '»i ^ . 

But molism of this kind tlmtys'BxktBA. thltb 
was a mole to Homer. — ^You are no mole to me, 
however, for, in truth, you have lookiod jit. the 
little stars of my imagination, through Mr Her- 
scheFs last optic-glass. 

Proceeding through your LowA, often have I, 
in imagination, enjoyed the pleasures that most re- 
sult to you from the consciousness of faavim bo* 
nourably completed so great a work-^e reputil^ 
tion of which must increase as time rolls on; Ma;y 
health, and domestic happiness, be ladded- 16 flie 
sunny glow of that conscionsness I 
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Captain Sewabd*. 

Dec. 7, 1787. 

. Is it possible that Lord Headifield should not 
see the impropriety of my presuming to intrude 
upon the Duke of Richmond's attention with an 
interference^ by request, ih military promotions^ 
since I can sc^arcely be said, to have the shadoiw 
of) a personal acquaintance with his Grace i ' 
"My father's present state, the almost utter loss 
oF'all his intellectual faculties, is known; Did'htt 
possess diem> impertinent surely would be an ac^ 
knowledg^ent fronf him, that he supposed die 
Duke meant any thing more than a polite complin 
menif, 1>y giving die nanote of obligation to the ci* 
Tili^ of ordering onr servants to make 4^ a bed 
for* him^ during three nights^ and to preipdire i 
ftaaon of gruel for him in the morning; befcnre he 
went to the field. This was literally^ all he could 
be prevailed upon to .accept beneath this rdof, 
Vffaeni m his years of blooiiiiv he united the ocoupa^ 
tironof Mars^to die form of AdoAis. iwas*thdnf# 

i§oiithampton.— 1810. 
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green girl, '' somethiiig bet^^een the woman and 
the child/' nor have 1 ever smce beheld the Duke 
of Richmond* Though I so perfectly remember 
him, it is more than probable that he remembers 
not me ; and it would be more than impertinent 
to presumef'that I could have interest with him. 

As to incurring obligations, I should be very 
glad thus to incur thi^tn froin the Duke for 'your 
advantage ; — ^but observation, and indeed the re- 
volt I have alwajs myself felt from officious re*- 
eonunendation, invariably proved to me that it 
inj^iei^ instead of promoting the interests of the 
recommended. His Grace would certainly be 
di^sted by ray seeming to suppose that ' any 
mention I could make of a relation, or friend, 
could operate in their favour. Dtsgu&rt; has a 
withering influence upon patronage. What is it 
I could say, that has a shadow of pmbability to 
enhance the Duke'sg ood opinion of a military. 
man ?— Hhat man already recommended to him by 
Lord Heathfield, the greatest General existing, 
whose praise ought to be the passport to martial 
honours and emolument. Afk attempt of this 
sort from me would be just as likely to be of 
use, as if, had I been in Gibraltar durii^ the siege, 
and ^hen our artillery was pouring on the enemy, 
I had thrown a bonfire-squib into the mouth of a 
forty-pounder to assist the force of the explosion. 
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, And, lest it should be appreheoded that my 
poetic reputation might give some degree of coi^ 
sequence to my request, Mr Hayley, who is the 
Duke's near neighbour, has told me that his Grace 
bad no fondness for works of imagination. The 
race of Maecenas is extinct in this peiiod. 
' . When my dear father was in his better days, he 
lived on terms of intercourse and intimacy wifh 
the Marquis of Stafford. Lord Sandwich and 
tey father^ in their mutual youth, bad been on the 
Continent together, with the affection of brothers. 
On my publishing the Monody on Andr4, be de- 
sired me to present one to each of these Lords, ex- 
pressing an assured belief that the work of an old 
friiend's daughter would not be unacceptable, 

I, who ever thought that men of rank have sel- 
dom any taste for intellectual exertion, which 
serves not some pufpose of theii* own interest ; 
and feeling an invincible repugnance to paying at- 
tentions, which are likely to be repulsed with rude 
n^lect, strongly, warmly, and even with a fen- 
proud tears, expostulated against the intrusipn. 
My father never knew that great worl(|, with 
which, in his youth, he had much intercourse. 
Frank, unsuspecting, inattentive to those nice 
shades of manners, those effects, resulting from 
trivial circumstances, which develop the humim 
heart, he judged of others by his own ingenuous 
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dtipoBitioD. Benevoleiit, iiifiiiild}!t gtKKl-ipttiired, 
aiid incapable of txeBtijj^.^ haknota with ncf 
glecl, he thoughts very kuidiiQss^ evtiy.oiinlity:bc 
t^itweiy ^mcare^'^-^very ali^ shemn: eid)ei2;4D 
Umsel^ OF oiImkb^ accidental. 4 . 1: : ,,i . : . i),;a 

TI1US lie wpulcL persist in. the idea, that thsie 
LorcU would be gratified by such a mark pf iatteo- 
ijfiiB to them; and that Xj should: reoeive .their 
thanksw — I, who had been «o much les^ in .their 
societyy knew diem 'better; that such little, gi^ 
men-are as capable of impoliteness ;aSi.tfaey^ jud^ 
incapable of taste for the affts^-Hr-bul jqy obed^ 
ence was insisted upon. . . :u - ^i.. ^;:i>.. i:;; 
• One condition however I made^ that,, if: .thqr 
should not have the good mannas to. write>: f5. 1 
thank you^ Madam^ for your poem/' he would ne- 
ver' more request me to obtrude my compositioos 
upon titled insolence. They had ' not the civility 
to make the least acknowledgements :....: 

My heart (I own it is in some, respects a proud 
one) swelled with indignation; — ^not at the n^kct, 
for I felt it beneath my attention^ and had expected 
it> but because I had been obliged to give tl^em 
reason to believe that I desired their notice^ . < . 

My life against sixpence^ the iPuke of Rich- 
mond would receive a letter from me in the same 
manner. Ah ! a soul like Lord Heathfield's, 
attentive to intellectual exertions in the closet 4>f 



(Mr sMiM^Mds.Jit'/tlie field of i honour^ and gene- 
nHis^eottligh to-mcounige^ and tbrow around U 
thiriults&cif'luiB tiotice> is even moierare than hia 
lEifeinr^jandiBiilkarj akdlL: I wish his Lordship to 
a0e>lfaisjktter4» \ It will explain to him the nature 
o£tjbofie:jcoimctionS) and of those feelings, which 
miiil be:poweriid indeed, ere I could hesitate a 
Humeot to. follow his advice, though but insiniH 
atedoo any subject. My devoted respects and 
good wishes are his, as diey are your's, not peri* 
^xtically, but constantly. 



. '. 
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. Lichfield, Dec. 12, 1787. 

.:;)Ix, 4% pleasant dear Sophia, to hear what odd 
tli^igf. people apsart to support their opinions. It 
liefpufi. a strange sort of e<Hnpliment to say, diat 
pages, GQ^red Dvesivnth disclosures of the hear^ 
pn various subjects, and addressed to absent 
friends, are not, what they were intended to be, 
letters, but something, Heaven knows what is to 
be their name, of a totally different kind. 
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I i|m at present re-readings' i^idi GKofnmii^ tii^ 
by me often read scriptures of your idolatry, our 
great lyrist, Gray's Epistles; and find,>afr'I was 
wont, much to admire in them ;— r-yet those «!• 
dressed to Mr West, before rither of them were 
lweoty,"whiIe diey are full, even to affectatioiiy of 
splenetic wit, terseness, point, and classical allu- 
sion, have no glow, eidier of the heart or the iaoBr' 
gination ; — and at a period of life when iiotfahig 
can recompence their absenee. Andr6's letters^ 
published with my Monody on him, have, to nie, 
much more fascinating beauty. Their easy, play- 
ful, happy flow of humour, mixed with those fine 
emanations of lively affection, are infinitely more 
engaging in youth than that satiric vein which runs 
through Gray^s, and than that comfortless vapour- 
ishness, of which they complain. In Andre's also 
we find tender enthusiasm, and all those juvenile 
graces, of which the oth^r ^re destitute. 

There is the same fault in the highly ingenious 
letters of his riper years — ^but it sits better on the 
man than on the boy. They are patterns of wit ; 
but wit is too constantly the master-tint; and 
therefore is it that the style has not that variety 
necessary to the perfection of confidential letters. 
The first models of perfection in the epistolary 
style are the letters of Clarissa, Miss Howe, 
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Lovelace, and Belfocd, in the immortal volumes 
of Richardson. 

With. such able assistance as Mr Potter's, there 
is not much wonder that P. produces poemA 
which contain some good passages. Mr Potter, 
I am told, lives wholly in retirement. A man of 
talents, upon whom the world's neglect has borne 
hard. Adieu ! 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Bee. 20, 1787. 

Alas ! my. friend, that ever pain and sickness 
should impede the exertions of so warm, so clear 
a spirit ! — But the sullen fiends were retreating 
when you wrote ; that was a great comfort ; and 
Mrs Piozzi and Miss Williams speak in a style to 
confirm my hopes. 

The fair Helen Williams is delighted with the 
visit you paid her at Southampton. It has filled 
her imagination with your talents, and with the 
wonders of Mont Blanc. When will your poem 

VOL. I. . B b 
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oh diat theme nppetit i I jaAed yen thiv qocs- 
tion in my last. Answer me, naughty hoy. i Ckui't 
you speak when a gentlewoman iaritsTou-a -^ivil 
question? 

I am charmed that Mrs Piog^ likesi ne weH 
enough to dream that I have beauty ; and Xfed 
happy in having contribute^f, in the siig|itest de- 
gree, to her wishes. 

After poetic fame, I confess I often feel very 
ardent aspirations ; yet are they but a short-lived 
blaze, and fade away into embers, that scarcely 
gleam. No ftiel more potent can be given 
them, than your seeming interested that I should 
publish ^hat I have written. It is needftil 
enough to prevent the very embers from being 
extinguished by the stupidity or venality, the ma- 
lice or ignorance of the public critics, and by the 
oppressive complication of my vaiiouis employ- 
ments. Uniting with the constant attention my 
father^s weak and precarious state demands, they 
do not leave me an hour in a wedc for transcrib- 
ing and correcting those materials, whose some- 
time publication I meditate, an4 perhaps shall 
never do more than meditate. 

My witty and volatile correspondent, Mr Har- 
dinge, has lately sent me very agreeaUe lettei^s 
from his friend and correspondenty Lord Camel- 
ford, now on the Continent. There is one de- 
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scribing Vaucluse^ of which I have taken a copy^ 
9Md, in return, s^nt Mr H. your 90 much more 
fully ^and more animated description of the same* 
acene, made after your second visit to the conse- 
crated valley;^ aikl its fountain ^ "wh^ its waters, 
in their large cavern^ were rushing in torrents over 
its brim*. ) .• . - •• • !- ■ ?-.• 

The landscape by Lord Camdfprfl^ .it inte- 
restii^ $ but the View is. single, and many ^objects 
are omitted,: which so mttch heights ^ the interftst 
in your description. The colouring also is cpi^ 
paratively cold ; — pbdiold it s— r 

" From Avignon we wetit t<> Vauqluae^ Th^ 
intervening country is. every where dry and 9toiiiy^ 
with mountains at a distance, and the plain dot^ 
ted with olive*trees, resembling our withies; and 
diat is i|ll the green now in view, except here aj|id 
there a patch of wheat. 

'' At length we reach a small and narrow yaji^ 
ley, with some little meadows, and a few olive^ 
trees, by the side of a pretty clear streEun> and 
some houses, which constitute the village of Vau- 
cluse. A rock rises inmaediately behind it> crown- 

* This oo]lecti<m contains two descriptioDS by Mr Whalle^ 
of this Talley and fountain, a winter and smnmer scene : The 
first wiU be fbnnd in a letter to Mr Hayley, dated March 15, 
1785 : The second, in a Letter, addressed to Mr HaiidiBge, 
and dated November j^l, 178j;.-*& 
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ed vith a ruined castle. A small path leada be- 
yond the village amongst the rocks, by the side of 
a [Stream, which forms itself from a variety of 
little springs issuing out of the foot of the moun- 
tain, till a dry channel appears, rising steep, with 
uncouth fragments interspersed in it. Here the 
valley narrows, and leads into a recess, where nor 
thing but huge masses of stone and rock surround 
you, with, here and there, a bush of wild fig or 
olive growing out of the chinks' of the craggy, 
cliff. 

*^ Opposite is a perpendicular mountain of 
stone, about six hundred feet high, like an im- 
mense quarry. The ground slopes considerably 
from our feet to it^ base, which opens into a large 
cavern, filled, as far as the eye can discern, with 
the purest water in the world. In April and 
May, this spring rises above the cavern, so as to 
fill the whole bason, which is surrounded with 
cliffs, except in the front, where it tumbles down 
the rocky channel, with loud and tumultuous 
violence, and is broken into a thousand cascades. 
The whole of the scene is majestic and impos- 
ing, but not, to my feelings, such as would fill the 
mmd with images for amomus sonnets. If Dante, 
if Ossian, had frequented the retreat, I should have 
understood them better than I do Petrarch, who 
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would have been more in his place in the quiet 
vales of B.oconoli/' 

And thus Lord Can^Iford. — I have, within 
this past week, looked into Mrs Dobson's Pe- 
trarch, which you told me is an abridgement of 
the Abb6 de Sade's Life of that Poet. Mrs 
Dobson describes the Valley of Vaucluse as lux- 
uriantly sylvan, and of incomparable beauty. 
There is no saying what devastations time may 
not have made ; but I wonder her original did 
not supply her with reflections upon its present 
contrasting appearance, so rude and barren ; that 
she did not inform herself^ from recent visitants 
to a scene so remarkable, that it was shorn of its 
woods, and that not a leaf of the love-platited 
laurels remained. Equally strange, that she 
should make no mention of the Castle de Som- 
mane, where Laura always resided during the 
summer months, and which remains to this day 
the property of her direct descendents. The de- 
sire of Petrarch to be near his mistress, accounts 
for the time which he habitually passed in that 
valley, and for his local devotion. 

If Lord Camelford .had known to whom that 
ruined castle once, nay, to whom it yet belongs, 
he had surely not expressed his wonder at Pe- 
trarch's choice of retreat, nor fancied he could 
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have been more in his place in any other Talley^ 
however superior in scenic beauty. 

Pray mention this subject when you write 
next^ and account to me, if you caD, for Mrs 
Dobson's omissions^ and for the iake description 
she gives of this scene. No romantic exagge* 
ration should^ in all policy, have been used in des- 
canting upon a situation so known. With what 
delight, were it in my power, should I visit Vau- 
cluse, and pay homage at its watery shrine ! 
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Miss Helen Williams. 

Lichfield f Dec. 25, 1787. 

I AM glad you like my friend Colonel Barry. 
He has genius, literature, and an high sense of 
military honour. The laurel and the bays are en- 
twined around his brow. It is singular that he 
should have suc<!;eeded Major Andr6 as Adjutant- 
General to our armies in America ; and that both 
these young soldiers should, at different timea, 
have found the charms of Honora Sueyd so tran* 
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spcaidant and impressive^ as to have prevented 
any other attachment capable of extinguishing the 
impassioned recoUection of her. Within these 
three years^ Colonel Barry assured me, that she 
was the only woman he had ever seriously loved ; 
that he never beheld a being in whom the blend- 
ed charms of mind and person, could approach 
the lustre of those which glowed in the air, the 
look,; the smile, the glance, and the eloquence of 
Honora Sneyd» judge you, who know the ido- 
latry of my spirit on that theme, how Colonel 
!3.arry must have engaged my regard, by exhibit- 
ing, in himself, a second proof of constancy, so 
rare in these gross times, to niy Madam de 
Grignan, — ^now mouldering in the tomb, but sur- 
viving, in my memory, with all her matchless en* 
dowments, graces, and virtues. 

Yes, it is very true, on the evening he mention* 
ed to you, when Mrs Piozzi honoured this roof. 
Colonel Barry's conversation greatly contributed 
to its Attic spirit. Till that day, I had never con- 
versed with her. There has been no exaggera- 
tion, there could be none, in the description given 
you of Mrs Piozzi's talents for conversation ; at 
least in the powers of classic allusion and bril- 
liant wit. Comic humour, and declamatory elo- 
quence are Mrs Knowles's fort, and in them she 
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18 unrivalled. I speak of our sex, for in wit and 
dansic spirit, who may transcend Mr Hayley i 

When Mrs Piozzi and I met the next mom- 
ingy we agreed, that if Colonel Barry was a* little 
less sententious, he would be divine. 

I have been attacked with some virulence, and 
an abundance of absurd sophistry, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for July ]787y about my letters 
on Johnson, signed Benvolio. I replied in the 
next number, page 684. The answer to that 
reply, in the November number, is too feebly 
and evidently sophistical, to be worth any farther 
notice. 

Johnson's uncandid and intolerant bluster against 
the Dissenters has made every proud High Priest 
his idolater and champion. Whoever, therefore, 
speaks impartially of him. 



*< Calls up a pitchy cload 
Of lociisls, yfBTpiag on theiiioeral * winds, 
That o'er Great Johnson's glaring errors hang 
Like night, and darken all the rays of trath." 

You will easily procure from Mr Whalley an 
introduction to Mrs Piozzi. It will delight you 
to hear with what energy she speaks of her Egyp- 



* Parody on a famous simile in the Puadise Lo8l«-*& 
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dan bondage to the arbitrary despot. Scarcely 
was it less severe for having been voluntary. 
What a recompense did the ingrate make her af- 
ter her marriage, for the devotion of her fortune, 
her healthy her peace, to prevent every want, 
every wish of his ! To a benevolent and cheer- 
ful temper like hers, most oppressive must have 
been his habitual malignancy, when resident un- 
der her roof. Perhaps she knows not the oppro- 
brious terms in which he abused her for a con- 
nection, which, however it might lessen her con- 
sequence with the world, was clear from every 
stain of criminality towards God and towards 
man. He spoke of her in company here, as a be- 
ing without veracity, or worth of any kind ; even 
she, Mrs Thrale! whom he tells, in his letters to 
her, after many year's intimacy, and daily inter- 
course, ^^ that to hear her was to hear wisdom ; 
to see her was to see virtue ! " 

No, indeed, I quarrel not with Bums for his 
high Scotch ; so far from it, that all my favourite 
' parts of his compositions are in the broad Cale- 
donian dialect. It is when he writes in English 
that his imagination flags and dwindles into ill- 
judged plagarism. Pope stole immensely, but 
his thefts were from obscure English poets of 
earlier times, whose embryo-ideas he finished up 
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into perfect ahape^ wad breathed over tbem that 
winii..g^ow of coloiiniig, diat lach harmony and 
lionmoiis penpicttily, that iione knew better bow 
toi impart. It is uofortmialetofieeiii Bumssuch 
depredation .a» the following, made upon the veiy 
fine and popular song, in Shakespeare'^ As You 
Like It 

^ Blowy blow, ye frinds, witk beairier gast^ 
And freeze thoa bitter biting frost I 
Descend, ye chilly smothering snows ! 
Not all your rage, nniting, shews 
Sach hard nnkindness unrelentingy 
Vengeful maHoc nnrepentingy 
That Heaven-iUaminM man on brother man bestows.'* 

Here is assuredly the most bare-faced theft, and 
the most sickening inferiority to the plundered 
lines ! 

To be sure, I do think his Epistle to Davy, 
and his Ode to Despondency, the most dissonant 
jii^les that ever tortiu*ed the ear ; and I marvel 
much, that he could prostitute his great genius to- 
long uninteresting descriptions of vulgar supersti- 
tion, in his poem, the Hallowe'en. Not one of 
the frolic or terrible graces preside over that odd 
composition. 

I feel very much, as you do, about the Years- 
ley and the Bums. They are both miracles. 
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His imagination is more luxmiant ; and if it has 
more we^ds, it lias also more flowers, and some 
of thena are most beauuftdly and originally tinted. 
Perhaps 'die has more depth and strength of 
thought ; but I much oftener, and shall continue 
much oftener to look into his works than to her's, 
for they have sweeter poetic witchery. His Vi- 
sion ; the descriptive part of The Winter's Nigh^ 
for the sentimental part is trite ; the dear Bi'igs 
of Ayr; the Cottager's Saturday Night; the 
Mouse ; and the Mountain Daisy, enchant me. 

It would here be injustice to Lactilla not to 
observe, that her poem On the Sudden Death of 
an Amiable Lad^ is original and finely imagined. 
Her Address to Friendship is spirited and new, 
upon a very hackneyed theme, and it strongly paints 
the jealous and gloomy energy of her mind : 

'^ My soiil*8 ambitions, and its utmost stretch 

Wou'd be to own a friend ; but that's denied. 

Now at the bold avowal gaze, ye eyes, 

That kindly melted at my woe-fraught tale ! 

Start back Benevolence, and shun the chai^g^ 

Ungrateful as it seems ! My abject fate 

Excites the willing hand of Charity, 

The momentary sigh, the pitying tear. 

To misery so kind. Yet not to you, 

Bounty, or Charity, or Mercy mild, 

The pensive thought applies faur Friendship's name i 

That name which never did, or can exist 

But in equaUiff, 
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When I first read diat passage, surely very 
finely written; while all was yet aj^parent ami- 
ty between Lactilla and her patroness. Miss 
More, I exclaimed to the person to whom I 
was reading it. Ah Yearsley ! thou hast a proud 
and jealous spirit, of the Johnsonian cast. It 
will be difficult to oblige thee, widiout can- 
celling the obligation by the manner of confer- 
rii^ it. 

Ere I quit the subject of new-risen genius in 
our art, let me speak to you of the most amiable 
poem I have read this many a day. I should like 
much to converse with the youthful author. It 
is the junior Mr Hoole's poem. The Curate, that 
I mean. His description of the ceremony of or- 
dination is charniing- The subject is new, in 
verse, and well becomes the chaste poetic colour- 
ing he has thrown upon it. My heart went with 
his Edward, on his journey home. I saw the top 
of Snowdon in imagination, with a glow of sym* 
pathetic pleasure from the soft domestic source. 
Soon was this pleasure extinguished in commise- 
rating tears. 

Nothing can be more sweet and pathetic than 
the egotism in the opening of this poem. 

But the lovely landscape of his parsonage in 
the country ; how one longs to go and dine with 
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him ! From want of time, I must repress the 
inclination I feel to point out the numerous pas- 
sages in this poem which have delighted me, 
while with every part I was at least pleased and 
satisfied. This work is the mild green of poetic 
writing on which the eye is gratified to dwell, 
without being dazzled. 

With the father of this young bard, the inge- 
nious translator of Ariosto, I had once the plea- 
sure of passing an evening at your house. 

The genius of such a youth must give to such 
a father no common degree of delight, 

*' When to the sun, exulting, he unfolds 
His plumes, that with paternal colours glow.*^ 

' • 

The happiness which results to me from re- 
flecting upon these white specks in the destiny of 
others, is amongst the dearest of my pleasures. 
It makes the blessings of my acquaintance my 
own. Time, as yet, has nothing weakened its 
force. 

Does Mr Hardinge write to you incessantly f 
His wit is brilliant, his genius considerable ; but 
he is the most decisive, and the oftenest mistaken 
critic I know, his fine abilities considered. He 
praises your epistolary talent, and says he loves 
to epcourage you in it. I took the liberty of ob- ^ 
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lerving, in my replj^ that if he esacted of yoo the 
▼eiy frequent intercourse in^ which he strives to 
engage me^ he would do you injmy ; intreated 
him to reflect^ that an author's time was his or 
her source of profit and of fame ; that where ta- 
lents exists capable of engaging the attention of 
the public^ it was deplorable extravagance to torn 
them almost all into the covert channel of private 
letters. 

I protest to you his everlasting anathemas up- 
on words; phrases, and usages of style, which are 
justified by the habitual practice of our finest wri- 
ters, hectic me past bearing. I have great ho* 
nour for his talents, his liberality, the energy of 
his exertions to serve the ingenious and the im- 
fortunate ; but I shall never be able long to con- 
tinue our correspondence, since he will have it 
to be incessant. I have neither his leisure nor 
his facility. By the way, whence comes it, that 
a man so eminent, and so high in the law, a sena- 
tor, an orator, a counsellor, and a judge, should 
have so much leisure P As it was said of poor 
Chatterton, 1 fancy he never sleeps. 

Do you know Mr Christie, from Edinburgh ? 
A young physician, and a rising light in the phi- 
losophic and classic spheres, or I am much mis- 
taken. 

4 
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Adieu! — You will be glad to hear that no 
storms of pain or present danger agitate the ve- 
nerable cradle I am rocking. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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